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i^ord  Leads  With  $1,000,000  Ad  Campaign 
Others  Mask  Plans  as  N.Y.  Show  Opens 

)ailies’  Preparations  for  Special  Auto  Sections  Retarded  by  Uncertainty  in  Advertising  Copy  Schedules 
— Linage  Is  Not  Expected  to  Surpass  Last  Year’s  Record 


'HE  automobile  industry,  badly  hurt 
in  the  closing  weeks  of  1929,  struck 
e  first  blow  in  what  is  obviously  to  be 
tremendous  fight  for  business,  when  it 
ened  the  annual  National  Automobile 
low  at  the  Grand  Central  Palace  in 
cw  York  City  on  Saturday  afternoon, 

n.  4.  ,  a-  , 

On  every  hand,  as  the  officers  and 
presentativcs  of  the  manufacturers 
thered  and  sought  out  the  all-important 
alers,  were  evidences  of  a  deterina- 
>n  to  push  selling  activity  to  the  limit. 
In  the  cars  themselves,  this  determina- 
)n  was  shown  by  higher-powered  mo¬ 
rs,  with  more  eight-cylinder  engines 
d  one  of  sixteen  cylinders ;  by  a  greater 
t  of  four-speed  gear  sets;  by  lower¬ 
ing  machines,  with  increased  emphasis 
I  beauty  and  color  as  worked  out  by 
pert  designers;  and  by  tons  of  acces- 
ries,  among  which  built-in  radio  sets 
:re  prominent. 

As  regards  the  advertising  to  sell  these 
rs,  however,  there  was  uncertainty  even 
I  to  the  middle  of  this  week.  Prac- 
ally  every  New  York  newspaper  pre- 
red  to  issue  an  Automobile  Show  edi- 
in,  with  most  of  such  special  numbers 
hduled  for  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Jan. 
and  5;  but  inquiry  among  newspaper 
l.a'tising  managers  when  this  article 
as  being  written  disclosed  that  some 
iMules  were  still  undecided.  Adver- 
bments  that  in  other  years  would  have 
en  in  type  a  week  in  advance  had  not 
en  been  definitely  ordered  yet. 

Although  unable  to  give  definite  fig- 
res,  officers  of  most  New  York  news- 
P«s  estimated  that  advertising  in  con- 
clion  with  the  Automobile  Show  would 
slightly  below  last  year’s  linage.  Some 
them  went  on  to  point  out  that  last 
rar’s  total  was  exceptionally  high.  A 
rw  predicted  that  their  papers  would 
refed  last  year’s  linage. 

But_  if  uncertainty  prevailed  in  the  ad- 
rrtising  offices  of  some  motor  manufac- 
fers.  there  was  none  evidenced  by  the 
jfd  Motor  Company,  which  without  ad- 
<nce  notice  invested  close  to  $1,000,000 
S'  newspaper  advertising,  beginning  a 
before  the  show  opened. 

Tlie  Ford  company,  which  does  not 
^  P^rf  in  the  Automobile  Show  and 
Wch  is  not  a  member  of  the  National 
‘Jtomobile_  Chamber  of  Commerce,  held 
show  of  its  own,  and  a  truly  national 
I  when  Ford  dealers  put  the  new 
d  bodies  on  display  from  coast  to 
gt  four  days  before  the  exhibition  of 
wr  makes  began  in  New  York. 

^d’s  million-dollar  advertising  cam- 
was  based  on  this  display  of  1930 
The  campaign  began  with  a  full- 
advertisement  in  every  Sunday 
aper  in  the  United  States  and  was 
ned  in  the  daily  editions.  It  in- 
nearly  2,000  daily  newspapers  in 
•*  United  States  and  more  than  100  in 
in  other  words,  practically  every 
ish  daily  of  general  circulation  in 
countries. 

Most  of  the  dailies  in  the  United  States 
^  scheduled  to  carry  three  full-page 
JtiUsemcnts  on  the  introduction  of 
^new  body  types,  and  three  insertions 
also  scheduled  for  Canadian  news- 
in  the  cities  where  dealers  made 


By  ROBERT  S.  MANN 

full  showings  of  the  new  styles  this  week.  Most  of  these  newspapers  were  sched- 
The  other  Canadian  dailies  carried  one  uled  for  three  pages,  which  would  bring 
full  page  and  will  receive  additional  the  total  to  about  $870,000,  but  this  is 
space  when  cars  are  available  for  deal-  added  to  materially  by  the  use  of  Sunday 

1929  AUTOMOBILE  LINAGE  IN  PRINCIPAL  DAILIES 

automobile  business  owes  much  of  its  success  to  advertising,”  said 
Alvan  Macauley,  president  of  the  National  Automobile  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  president  of  the  Packard  Motor  Car  Company,  in  a  state¬ 
ment  released  at  opening  of  the  National  Automobile  Show  in  New  York 
Saturday,  Jan.  4. 

“During  the  past  year  the  manufacturers  of  cars,  trucks,  and  buses  told 
the  public  of  their  products  in  63,000  pages  of  advertising  in  the  leading 
newspapers,  magazines,  and  farm  journals,  not  including  local  advertising 
in  thousands  of  small  communities.  These  figures  include  394  newspapers, 

98  magazines,  and  27  farm  journals.  In  addition  there  are  thousands  of 
lines  in  papers  of  smaller  circulation.  The  pages  in  the  large  dailies  totaled 
close  to  61,000  and  in  the  general  and  farm  publications  more  than  2,100. 

“The  motor  car  industry  believes  in  advertising  as  a  most  efficient  aid 
to  low-cost  distribution.” 

Following  are  figures  on  newspaper  advertising  done  this  year  by  some  of  the 
leading  companies.  They  are  not  complete  even  for  these  companies, 
however,  since  they  do  not  include  the  smaller  newspapers  of  the  country. 
They  are  taken  from  figures  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.,  and  cover 
378  newspapers  measured  by  that  company. 


I.inaae  First  11 

November  months, 

1929  1929 

Ford  .  822,544  5,501,500 

Ford  trucks .  27,4.58 

Lincoln  .  71,160  762,260 

(ienerat  5lotors  insti¬ 
tutional  .  141,722  2,433,277 

Buirk  .  288,479  5,532,940 

Buick-Marqurtte  ,...  57.666  60,968 

Marquette  .  10,3.56  1,737,500 

Chevrolet  .  620,090  5,371,855 

Chevrolet  trucks .  62  83,502 

Oakland  .  164,591  3,502,867 

Oakland-Fontiac _  11,122  709,225 

Pontiac  .  2.50,452  4,434,370 

Oldsmoblle  .  124,699  3,153,744 

Oldsmobile-Vikina  ..  5,381  190,304 

Vikina  .  4,684  1,014,796 

Cadillac  .  2,490  35,130 

Cadillac-I.a  Salle _  18,878  2,367,071 

La  Salle .  872  6.5,483 

O.  M.  C.  trucks .  3..585  1,128,169 

Chrjsler  .  476,037  7,161.519 

Chrysler  institutional  .  40,128 


ers  in  their  cities.  The  campaign  in¬ 
cluded  two  full  pages  in  all  Sunday  news¬ 
papers  in  the  United  States. 

No  weekly  newspapers  were  used  as 
part  of  the  campaign  but  it  is  thought 
that  many  of  them  sold  space  to  their 
local  Ford  dealers.  For  that  matter, 
many  daijies  sold  space  to  Ford  dealers 
for  use  in  connection  with  the  factory 
advertisements.  The  extent  of  this  can¬ 
not  yet  be  estimated,  but  must  have  added 
considerably  to  the  total  space  used. 

■Although  Ford  Motor  Company  offi¬ 
cials  declined  to  state  the  cost  _  of  the 
campaign,  statistics  show  that  it  must 
have  been  in  the  neighborhood  of  a 
million  dollars.  The  combined  adver¬ 
tising  rates  of  all  the  morning  and  eve¬ 
ning  newspapers  in  the  United  States 
total  $120.50  a  line,  and  in  Canada  $5.60 
a  line,  according  to  Editor.  &  Publisuer’s 
“ready  reckoner”  published  in  the  issue 
of  July  13,  1929.  Figuring  a  page  at 
2.300  lines,  the  cost  of  a  full  page  in 
every  newspaper  would  be  about  $290,000. 


Linage  First  11 

November  months, 

1929  1929 

Dodge  .  342,867  6,682,160 

Dodge  trurks .  231,347  1,643,097 

De  8oto  .  303.388  4,300,404 

Plymouth  .  784„594  4,186,693 

Essex  .  13,871  4,.5.58,691 

Hudson-Essex  .  349,605  865,157 

Hudson  .  5,644  1,00.5,716 

Nash  .  365,165  6,261,531 

Studebuker  .  235,490  6,287,540 

Ersklne .  141,638 

Studebaker  trucks .  98,156 

Whippet  .  9,963  3,316,383 

Whippet-lVIllys- 

Knlght  .  14,326  502,851 

Wlllys-Knight  .  4,340  2,198,543 

Hnpmoblle  .  102,484  3,293,787 

Hupmoblle-tTiandler  .  7,010 

Chandler  .  3.696  218,027 

Graham-Paige  .  140,123  4,092,105 

Packard  .  147.395  3,058,486 


newspapers  at  higher  rates  in  many  in¬ 
stances. 

In  return  for  his  expenditures,  Mr. 
Ford  obtains  a  Sunday  circulation  of  27,- 
628,000,  and  daily  circulation  of  41,211,- 
000.  Considering  the  number  of  inser¬ 
tions,  it  is  obvious  that  the  roaring 
newspaper  presses  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  are  whipping  off  enough 
Ford  advertisements  to  more  than  equal 
the  120,000,000  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  in  the  United  States  and  the  9,- 
300,000  in  Canada. 

Except  in  remote  sections,  practically 
every  person  must  have  had  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  read  about  the  Ford  showing, 
not  once  but  several  times. 

The  three-page  campaign  is  second 
only  to  the  nation-wide  insertion  of  five 
full  pages  ^  the  Ford  company  from 
Nov.  28  to  EJfec.  5,  1927,  when  the  Ford 
Model  A  was  first  placed  on  the  market. 
At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Ford  announcement  must  have  cost  $1,- 
1.50,000  in  newspaper  space  alone,  and  this 


was  followed  by  the  e.xpenditure  of 
$225,000  for  four  full  pages  in  59  roto¬ 
gravure  sections. 

The  present  campaign,  incidentally, 
was  in  line  with  the  Ford  advertising 
policy  previously  observed, — that  of  us¬ 
ing  large  space  in  a  tremendous  list  of 
newspapers  at  irregular  intervals.  Where 
other  manufacturers  use  moderate  space 
frequently  in  a  limited  list  of  news¬ 
papers,  according  to  a  schedule  prepared 
far  in  advance,  the  Ford  advertising 
rarely  reaches  a  newspaper  more  than  a 
day  or  two  before  it  is  to  be  used.  It 
is  understood  that  the  Ford  advertising 
department  looks  upon  this  rapid-fire  ad¬ 
vertising  plan  as  an  outstanding  advan¬ 
tage  of  using  newspapers  instead  of  other 
media.  An  example  of  speed  in  the  use 
of  newspaper  advertising  space  was 
shown  when  the  telegraph  wires  were 
used  to  get  a  page  announcement  of  lower 
Ford  prices  into  the  office  of  every  daily 
newspaper  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada  for  publication  on  Nov.  1  this 
year. 

This  advertising  policy,  however,  makes 
it  impossible  to  use  Ford  advertising  at 
any  period  as  the  basis  of  an  estimate  of 
future  advertising.  With  the  other  com¬ 
panies,  the  advertising  at  the  time  of 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  Automobile 
Shows  is  expected  to  make  a  good  index 
of  what  may  be  expected  in  automobile 
advertising  this  year. 

Unless  there  should  be  a  change  of 
advertising  policy  by  some  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  leaders,  however,  a  decline  in  total 
advertising  is  almost  inevitable.  The 
general  practice  is  to  base  the  advertis¬ 
ing  appropriation  on  the  number  of  cars 
produced  and  sold.  With  the  costly  les¬ 
son  of  the  last  two  months  fresh  in 
mind,  no  one  expects  the  industry  to 
equal  the  1929  production  of  5,651,000 
cars  and  trucks.  A  production  of  alxjut 
5,000,000  is  most  commonly  mentioned. 
As  preparations  went  on  this  week  for 
the  Automobile  Show,  a  few  clouds  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  sky.  One  was  the  filing 
of  bankruptcy  proceedings  against  the 
Stutz  Motor  Car  Company  of  America. 
Another  was  the  decision  of  the  F.  B. 
Stearns  Company,  makers  of  the  Stearns- 
Knight  car,  to  go  out  of  business  and 
dispose  of  its  assets. 

Another  difficulty  was  seen  in  reports 
that  France  would  impose  a  prohibitive 
tariff  on  American  cars  and  parts. 
While  only  15,000  American  cars  were 
sold  in  France  in  1929,  the  export  mar¬ 
ket  has  assumed  new  importance  to  the 
industry  in  general. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  were  plenty 
of  bright  spots  in  the  outlook.  The 
Buick  Motor  Company  announced  that 
deliveries  of  new  cars  in  the  Greater 
New  York  zone  were  48  per  cent  greater 
in  November,  1929,  than  in  the  same 
month  of  1928.  Of  a  different  sort  was 
the  statement  by  Edsel  B.  Ford  that  his 
company  would  spend  $20,000,000  this 
year  on  new  buildings  and  additions  to 
plants,  and  $10,000,000  additional  for 
equipment. 

More  than  200  automobile  editors  of 
newspapers  are  expected  to  attend  the 
show.  Among  others  present  will  be 
(Continued  on  page  42) 
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TWO  MORE  MILLS  DROP  THREE-YEAR 
CONTRACT  DEMAND  FOR  1930 

Canada  Paper  and  Price  Brothers  Retain  1929  Price  for  Six 
Months  on  One- Year  Contracts — Abitibi  Now  Only  Hold- 
Out — Demand  on  American  and  European  Mills  Increase* 

By  JOHN  F.  ROCHE 


HE  uncertainty  which  existed  in  the 
newsprint  price  war  last  week  was 
definitely  turned  into  a  vitcory  for  the 
publishers  this  week  with  announcement 
Dec.  30  that  Canada  Power  and  Paper 
Company  and  Price  Brothers  Company 
have  dropped  their  recently  formed  three- 
year  contract  requirements  and  will  re¬ 
tain  the  1929  price  during  the  first  six- 
months  of  1930  on  one  year  agreements. 
The  price  for  the  last  half  of  1930  was 
left  for  determination  later  in  the  year. 

This  announcement,  made  public  by 
W.  G.  Chandler,  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
and  chairman  of  the  American  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association  newsprint  commit¬ 
tee,  left  Abitibi  Paper  and  Power  Com¬ 
pany  alone  among  the  large  newsprint 
producers  in  its  demand  for  a  $5  increase 
for  1930,  or  a  three-year  contract  with 
the  1929  price  for  six  months.  Alexan¬ 
der  Smith,  of  Abitibi,  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  A.N.P.A.  up  to  the  time 
Editor  Publisher  went  to  press  to 
ascertain  his  attitude  as  to  whether  that 
company  would  continue  in  its  demand  or 
join  the  remainder  of  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
stitute  of  Canada  and  independent  millers 
in  retaining  the  $55.20  price. 

At  the  end  of  last  week  announcements 
had  come  from  the  St.  Lawrence  Paper 
Company,  the  Minnesota  and  Ontario 
Paper  CcMnpany,  and  George  F.  Steele, 
selling  agents  for  Powell  River  Paper 
Company,  retaining  the  1929  price  for 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  without  any 
three  year  contract  requirements. 

_  An  indication  of  the  effect  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  Ccxnpany’s  defiance  of  the 
Newsprint  Institute  of  Canada  in  keep¬ 
ing  down  this  year’s  price  for  at  least 
half  the  year  with  the  possibility  of  its 
retention  throughout  19^  was  shown  in 
the  announcement  from  Steele.  This  an¬ 
nouncement  said :  “Inasmuch  as  Inter¬ 
national  Paper  Company’s  price  remains 
unchanged  the  Powell  River  Paper  Com¬ 
pany’s  1929  price  will  apply  on  all  ship¬ 
ments  made  until  June  1930.”  This 
announcement  affects  all  territory  except 
the  Pacific  Coast,  where  Powell  River 
markets  its  own  product.  Announcement 
of  a  retention  of  a  1929  price  in  that 
territory  was  made  previously. 

M.  &  O.,  the  Backus  interests,  also 
indicated  International’s  influence  with  a 
statement,  declaring  that  “the  1930  price 
is  fixed  automatically  on  long  term  con¬ 
tracts.  'This  company  has  10  year  con¬ 
tracts  with  its  customers  guaranteeing 
the  lowest  price  charged  by  other  im¬ 
portant  companies.  Many  of  these  con¬ 
tracts  are  now  on  the  point  of  expiring. 

The  statement  issued  by  Mr.  Chandler 
on  Monday  read  as  follows: 

‘“The  paper  committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association  has 
learned  today  from  authoritative  sources 
that  the  Canada  Power  and  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  and  the  Price  Brothers  Company, 
large  producers  of  newsprint  and  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Newsprint  Institute,  are  noti¬ 
fying  their  customers  that  the  1929  price 
for  newsprint  will  be  continued  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1930  without  the 
previous  requirement  of  a  three-year 
contract  carrying  a  $5  per  ton  increase 
for  the  last  thirty  months. 

“It  is  understood  that  the  price  for  the 
last  half  of  1930  will  be  determined  later 
in  the  year.” 

Reports  from  representatives  of  Ameri¬ 
can  and  European  mills  this  week  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  prolonged  price  discussions 
and  the  threatened  dictation  of  prices  in 
the  United  States  by  the  Newsprint  In¬ 
stitute  of  Canada  and  the  Premiers  of 
Quebec  and  Ontario  have  led  many  pub¬ 
lishers  to  seek  a  supply  of  white  paper 
from  sources  not  under  provincial  con¬ 
trol.  Although  most  of  the  potential 
supply  of  the  American  mills  is  already 
contracted  for,  the  demand  from  Ameri¬ 


can  publishers  continues.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  learned. 

“Our  American  mill  is  sold  out  for 
the  year,”  H.  S.  Smith,  president  of  the 
Wright  Paper  Company,  told  Editor  & 
Publisher  this  week,  "but  requests  for 
paper  still  come  in  from  publishers.” 

Although  an  increase  in  volume  of  pro¬ 
duction  similar  to  that  during  1929  is  not 
expected  in  the  paper  industry,  a  total 
volume  equal  to  the  1929  figure  is  indi¬ 
cated  according  to  a  report  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Paper  and  Pulp  Association,  issued 
this  week.  This  report  sets  over-produc¬ 
tion  at  25  per  cent  and  shows  expansion 
to  much  more  than  was  needed  during 
the  past  year. 

“Continuation  of  business  in  1930  along 
essentially  the  same  lines  as  in  19^  is 
shown  by  a  recent  survey  of  business 
prospects  in  the  paper  industry,  con¬ 
ducted  by  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp 
Association,”  the  report  stated. 

“The  volume  of  business  in  1929  broke 
all  previous  records.  The  prospects  for 
a  continued  increase  in  volume  similar 
to  that  of  1929  are  not  promising  yet 
indications  point  to  a  volume  for  1930 
which  probably  will  equal  that  of  1929. 

“Expenditures  for  plant  improvements 
and  maintenance  in  1930  approximating 
normal  expenditures  for  recent  years  are 
indicated  by  reports  from  affiliated  and 
grade  associations  to  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association.  A  marked  de¬ 
crease  of  expenditures  for  the  building  of 
new  productive  facilities,  however,  is  also 
revealed.  This  is  looked  upon  as  favor¬ 
able  rather  than  unfavorable  because  of 
the  present  over-produced  condition  of 
the  industry. 

“An  over-production  capacity  of  ap¬ 
proximately  25%  exists  in  the  paper  in¬ 
dustry.  This  excess,  when  viewed  in 
connection  with  the  rapid  rise  in  con¬ 
sumption  of  paper  in  the  United  States 
during  the  past  decade,  evidences  the 
fact  that  expansion  has  been  more  than 
wM  needed.  This  has  resulted  in  weak¬ 
ening  the  price  structure  throughout  the 
industry  and  profit  margins  have  been 
exceedingly  narrow.  It  is  expected  that 
heavy  volume  and  narrow  profits  will 
continue  throughout  1930. 

“If  there  is  a  slight  falling  off  in 
volume  during  the  first  quarter  of  1930, 
in  sympathy  with  general  business  reces¬ 
sion,  it  is  felt  that  increased  volume  dur¬ 
ing  the  remainder  of  the  year  will  bring 
the  total  volume  to  the  1929  level. 

“Planned  expenditures  for  advertising 
constitutes  one  of  the  best  indices  of  sales 
volume  in  certain  branches  of  the  paper 
industry.  A  recent  survey  of  proposed 
expenditures,  undertaken  by  the  Associa¬ 
tion  of  National  Advertisers,  shows  a 
total  for  1930  of  $206,000,000  as  com- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Jan.  10-11 — California  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Assn.,  annual  conven¬ 
tion,  Long  Beach. 

Jan.  10-11 — Oklahoma  Press 
Assn.,  meeting,  Oklahoma  City  and 
Norman. 

Jan.  15-17 — North  Carolina  Press 
Assn.,  annual  Newspaper  Institute, 
University  of  North  Carolina. 

Jan.  20— New  York  State  Society 
of  Newspaper  Editors,  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  20-21 — Pennsylvania  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Assn.,  annual 
convention.  Hotel  Lycoming,  Wil¬ 
liamsport,  Pa. 

Jan.  21 — New  York  Slate  Mem¬ 
bers  of  Associated  Press,  meeting, 
Syracuse. 

Jan.  21 — New  England  Daily 
Newspaper  Assn.,  meeting,  Copley 
Plaza  Hotel,  Boston. 

Jan.  21-22 — New  York  State  Pub¬ 
lishers’  Assn.,  annual  meeting, 
Syracuse  Hotel,  Syracuse. 

Jan.  23-25 — Washinf^on  News¬ 
paper  Institute,  University  of 
Washington,  Seattle. 

Jan.  24-25 — Virginia  Press  Assn., 
midwinter  meeting,  Richmond. 


pared  with  $186,000,000  for  19^.  This 
increase  not  only  indicates  sustained  busi¬ 
ness  volume  but  it  is  as  well  indicative 
of  the  optimism  with  which  business 
leaders  view  the  future. 


SUN  AD  MEN  CELEBRATE 

The  advertising  department  of  the 
New  York  Sun  held  its  annual  luncheon, 
Dec.  28,  at  the  Hotel  Governor  Clinton, 
celebrating  its  greatest  total  yearly 
volume  of  advertising.  Letters  of  con¬ 
gratulation  from  William  T.  Dewart, 
president  of  the  Sun,  and  Edward  S. 
Friendly,  business  manap^er,  were  read 
by  Herbert  B.  Fairchild,  advertising 
manager.  Other  speakers  were :  Gil¬ 
bert  T.  Hodges,  of  the  executive 
board;  Edwin  S.  Sutphin,  national  ad¬ 
vertising  manager;  Harold  L.  Goldman, 
classified  manager ;  Robert  Garden, 
radio  advertising  manager ;  Philip 
Bleeth,  financial  advertising  manager ; 
Burton  Brown,  automobile  advertising 
manager;  and  A1  Chase,  of  the  boating 
department.  Neil  Kingsley,  of  the 
dramatic  advertising  department,  ar¬ 
ranged  the  entertainment. 


ENTERTAINED  CHILDREN 

A  Christmas  theatre  party  was  given 
to  1,000  children  of  Brooklyn,  the  week 
before  Christmas  by  the  Brooklyn  Stand¬ 
ard  Union.  Invitations  were  sent  to 
children  who  wrote  to  the  Standard 
Union,  telling  why  they  wanted  to  see 
the  performance.  Notice  of  the  party 
was  printed  in  the  Rainbow  Club  News, 
children’s  section  of  the  paper,  and  it 
was  also  advertised  on  delivery  wagons. 
George  Tresham,  circulation  manager, 
and  Farmer  Smith,  known  as  “Uncle 
Henry”  arranged  the  party. 


WILL 

A.S.N. 


Clause  Giving  Society  Power  to 
Expel  Members  for  Unprofes¬ 
sional  Conduct  to  Be 

Re-submitted 


Warm  discussion  of  the  long  standinr 
question  of  whether  the  American^ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  is  to  adoot 
procedure  looking  to  expulsion  of  mm- 
bers  for  unethical  conduct  is  forecast 
for  the  annual  meeting  in  Washington 
during  April  by  the  Society’s  Bulletia 
for  December.  An  amendment  to  the 
Society’s  constitution  designed  to  give 
the  A.  S.  N.  E.  power  to  discipline  lum¬ 
bers  for  unprofessional  conduct  was  re¬ 
cently  submitted  at  the  sixth  annua! 
meeting  and  will  be  re-submitted  in 
April. 

The  keynoter  for  the  amendment  will 
be  Willis  J.  Abbot,  of  the  Christian 
Scie^e  Monitor,  who  was  active  in  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  subject  at  a  meeting  of 
the  board  of  directors  in  Chicago  last 
October. 

Another  problem  for  a  prominent 
place  in  the  April  program  is  the  matter 
of  active  cooperation  between  the 
A.  S.  N.  E.  and  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers’  Association  with  a 
view  to  better  cooperation  between  pub¬ 
lishers  and  editors. 

The  amendment,  due  for  re-submission, 
as  prepared  by  Hon.  John  W.  Davis, 
general  counsel  for  the  Associated  Press, 
follows : 

“Section  1.  The  society  shall  have  au¬ 
thority  to  adopt  a  code  of  professional 
ethics  for  the  government  of  its  mem¬ 
bers,  which  code  may  be  amended  by  a 
majority  of  those  present  at  any  regular 
or  special  meeting,  provided  notice  of  the 
proposed  change  shall  have  been  mailed 
by  the  secretary  to  each  member  not 
less  than  thirty  days  prior  to  such  meet¬ 
ing.  Until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  so¬ 
ciety,  the  canons  of  journalism  adopted 
by  it  April  27,  1923,  shall  govern  as  a 
code  of  professional  ethics. 

“Section  2.  The  board  of  directors 
shall  have  power,  cither  upon  their  own 
motion  or  upon  complaint  submitted  by 
one  or  more  members  of  the  society  to 
examine  into  all  violations  by  members 
of  the  code  of  professional  ethics  or  of 
other  rules  and  regulations  of  the  so¬ 
ciety,  or  disgraceful  conduct  on  the  part 
of  any  member  such  that  his  furthw 
connection  with  the  society  might  injuri¬ 
ously  affect  its  good  name  and  dignity. 
In  all  such  cases  it  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  board  to  cause  an  investigation  to  be 
made.  If  the  board  after  due  notice  and 
hearing,  shall  find  that  such  violations  or 
misconduct  have  occurred,  it  shall  have 
power,  in  its  discretion,  to  censure,  sus¬ 
pend  or  expel  the  offending  memte. 
The  action  of  the  board  in  the  premises 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive. 

“Section  3.  Charges  made  by  one  or 
more  members  against  another  must  al¬ 
ways  be  submitted  to  the  board  of  direc¬ 
tors  in  writing.  Due  notice  in  writing 
shall  be  promptly  given  to  the  membff 
accused  of  any  charges  so  submittw 
against  him,  or  of  any  charges  preferred 
by  the  board  in  its  own  initiative,  at  least 
five  days  before  the  hearing  thereof. 

‘‘Section  4.  No  order  of  expulsion 
shall  be  entered  except  upon  an  affirma¬ 
tive  vote  of  two-thirds  of  all  the  direc¬ 
tors.”  ^ 

A.  H.  Kirchhofer.  Buffalo  Evening 
News,  is  arranging  the  April  program. 


NAMED  ON  COMMITTEE 

Representatives  of  Chicago’s  daily 
newspapers  have  been  appointw 
on  a  traffic  committee  to  handle^ 
crowds  that  are  expected  to  invade  Oii' 
cago  during  the  1933  World’s  Fair- 
Newspapermen  (Ml  the  committee  art 
Carroll  Shaffer,  general  manager  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post;  Charles  H.  Den¬ 
nis,  eitor.  Daily  News;  Robert  M- Ltt 
city  editor,  the  Tribune,  Roy  D.  Keenn. 
counsel  or  the  Hearst  newspapers  * 
Chicago;  S.  E.  Thomason,  publishtf  <* 
the  Daily  Illustrated  Times,  and  PeW 
Lambros,  editor  of  the  Greek  Star. 
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WINSTED  WIZARD  TRACKED  TO  LAIR 


Journalism's  Most  Noted 


riEORGE  WASHINGTON  crashed 
17  naze  one  with  his  yarn  about  the 
hatchet  and  the  cherry  tree.  Louis  Tim- 
S,y  Stone,  more  popularly  known  under 
alias  of  Lou  Stone,  the  man  who  has 
Winsted,  Conn.,  enough  publicity 
5,  put  it  in  the  same  class  with  Paul 
n^vrre’s  horse,  reminds  you  of  Wash- 
Sgton.  He’s  so  different! 

About  40  years  ago  Mr.  Stone,  who 
has  since  become  one  of  newspaperdom’s 
most  unusual  and  best  known  writers  of 
nature  stories,  mixed  his  first  idea  up 
^th  a  pencil  and  paper  and  since  then 
the  animals  of  Winsted  and  environs 
have  had  less  privacy  than  a  model  at  a 
convention  of  artists. 

Mr.  Stone  writes  only  the  unusual  in 
news  of  the  animal  kingdom.  He  never 
(in  his  stories)  allows  a  female  dog  to 
be  tied  down  with  the  cares  of  mother¬ 
hood  when  he  can  get  an  accommodating 
cat  to  nurse  the  puppies.  He  wouldn’t 
think  of  having  a  fish  swim  for  exercise 
when  he  could  just  as  well  have  it  chase 
a  man  half  a  mile  on  a  country  road. 
He  wouldn’t  let  a  pair  of  false  teeth 
fall  into  the  water  where  the  owner 
would  have  a  chance  to  recover  them; 
they’d  have  to  drop  into  the  maw  of  a 
big-mouthed  bass  who  when  last  seen 
was  using  them  to  advantage  by  chewing 
on  a  piece  of  peanut-brittle.  The  ani¬ 
mals  and  fish  up  Winsted  way  have  been 
doing  it  now  for  two  score  years  while 
readers  of  two  continents  gleefully  gulp 
the  accounts  and  clamor  for  more. 

It  was  Mr.  Stone  who  jolted  the  coun¬ 
try  with : 

The  cat  with  the  hair  lip  that  whistled 
Yankee  Doodle. 

The  bulldog  with  the  maternal  instinct 
that  parked  for  three  weeks  on  a  setting 
of  eggs  after  the  hen  became  discour¬ 
aged. 

The  cow  that  was  so  cold  one  win¬ 
ter’s  day  she  gave  ice  cream. 

The  other  Winsted  bovine  that  was  so 
shaken  by  a  garage  explosion  that  she 
gave  butter  at  the  next  milking. 

The  Highland  Lake  windstorm  that 
blew  a  piece  of  paper  into  a  typewriter 
and  printed  the  alphabet  backwards. 

The  rooster  that  alighted  on  the  signal 
cord  of  a  New  York  to  Winsted  pas¬ 
senger  train  and  signaled  the  engineer 
to  halt. 


The  twenty-five  cent  piece  that,  lost  in 
the  garden  in  the  Spring  was  found  in 
the  center  of  a  head  of  cabbage  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Fall. 

"nie  cow,  once  owned  by  two  old 
maids,  that  was  so  modest  she  wouldn’t 
allow  the  man  that  bought  her  to  do  the 
milking.  The  purchaser  finally  solved 
the  problem  by  donning  his  wife’s  dress. 

The  hen  that  was  handicapped  but  hon¬ 
est;  she  couldn’t  lay  an  egg  every  day 
for  some  unknown  reason,  but  she  made 
up  for  her  shortcoming  by  laying  two 
every  other  day. 

The  Winstedian  who  kept  flies  from 
playing  leap-frog  on  his  bald  pate  by 
painting  a  spider  on  the  barren  and  ex¬ 
posed  portion. 

.^nd  so  forth  ad  infinitum. 

Lou  Stone’s  stories  have  appeared  in 
nearly  every  metropolitan  paper  and 
have  been  picked  up  by  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  Some  have 
strayed  abroad  where  they  have  been  re¬ 
published  ill  the  languages  of  several 
countries. 

And  the  author  of  these  far  traveling 
t«es  has  never  been  anything  but  a  small 
aty  newspaper  man !  “But  what  a  news¬ 
paper  man!’’  sigh  editors  from  coast  to 
coast  who  have  tried  in  vain  to  tempt 
’'""^com  his  home  town  of  less  than 
10.000  population  where  for  40  years  he 
™  been  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Evening  Citizen.  Once  office 
boy  and  printer’s  devil,  he  is  now  treas- 
nrw  and  gmeral  manager. 
ln.il  in  the  news  room  of  his  he¬ 
wed  office  that  the  present  writer  found 
bun  talking  to  a  friend.  Mr.  Stone  is  a 


Nature  Faker  Is  Mild  Mannered  General  Manager  and  Treasurer  of  Evening 
Citizen — Has  Spent  Entire  Career  on  Same  Paper 

By  NIVER  W.  BEAMAN 


broad-shouldered  man  of  sturdy  build 
who  appears  younger  than  his  54  years. 
He  wears  spectacles.  It  is  possible  that 
he  strained  his  eyes  looking  for  unusual 
stories.  Odd  as  it  may  seem,  there  were 


Louis  T.  Stone 


no  rabbits,  eels,  fish  or  cow  sticking  out 
of  his  pockets. 

When  the  friend  had  departed  we 
stepped  into  his  private  office,  but  had 
hardly  passed  through  the  door  when 
Mr.  Stone  was  called  back  to  the  outer 
office  which  gave  me  an  opportunity  to 
look  under  a  table,  behind  the  desk  and 
back  of  a  radiator.  I  found  nothing. 
Tidy  fellow,  this  Mr.  Stone;  he  never 
leaves  his  freaks  lying  around.  Odd, 
too,  for  some  say  that  he  is  not  a  bit  ad¬ 
verse  himself  to  “lying”  around. 

Mr.  Stone  returned  in  about  two  min¬ 
utes  and  being  an  ideal  *  host,  reached 
within  his  desk  and  drew  forth  two  ob¬ 
jects  which  he  placed  upon  the  table. 

“Help  yourself !”  he  invited. 

I  smacked  my  lips  for  they  were  two 
of  the  most  appetizing  looking  apples  I 
have  ever  seen. 

“Yes,”  drawled  the  Winsted  Wizard 
with  a  touch  of  pride, “They’re  real  nice 
apples.  Wouldn’t  believe  they  grew  on 
stone  trees  would  vou?”  Ah,  hah, 
thought  I,  he’s  at  it  already! 

“You  look  skeptical,”  continued  my 
host,  “but  they  really  were  grown  on 
stone  trees.” 

“Can  you  prove  it?” 

“Certainly.  I  picked  them  myself  off 
my  own  trees  on  my  own  land,  so  I  know 
they  are  stone  trees.” 

I  started  to  protest  and  then  saw  that 
he  was  laughing.  My  ears  started  to 
take  on  that  embarrassed  tint  as  I  re¬ 
alized  he  was  making  pun  of  me.  He 
didn’t  mean  stone  trees  at  all.  He  meant 
Stone  trees. 

Still  laughing,  he  reached  into  his 
pocket  to  get  something.  I  expected  at 
least  a  mud  turtle  with  front  and  rear 
bumpers.  It  was  merely  a  telegram. 

“I  sent  a  box  of  those  apples  down  to 
the  fellows  on  the  World  the  other  day 
and  I  just  got  this  message  in  return,” 
said  Mr.  Stone,  still  grinning. 

The  telegram  read: 

L.  T.  Stone 

Box  OF  APPLES  LOOKING  LIKE  GRAPE¬ 
FRUIT,  TASTING  LIKE  ORANGES,  FEATHERS 
LIKE  CHICKENS,  STEMS  LIKE  POGS’  TAILS 
AND  BASS  VOICES  GRATEFULLY  RECEIVED. 
We  KNEW  THEY  MUST  BE  FROM  YOU. 

Many  thanks. 

City  Ed.  the  World. 

I  laughed  and  he  put  the  telegram 


tenderly  back  in  his  pocket.  Like  many 
newspaper  men,  Mr.  Stone  is  a  senti¬ 
mentalist.  He’s  keeping  the  telegram  as 
a  token  from  “the  fellows” — the  fellows 
that  he  goes  to  New  York  to  visit  oc¬ 
casionally  and  always  when  the  Owls’ 
Gub  has  its  annual  dinner.  He  goes  to 
see  them  now  but  there  was  one  time 
that  metropolitan  newspaper  men  came 
in  a  body  to  see  him.  That  was  the 
incident  of  the  “Winsted  Wildman”  in 
’95.  The  “wildman”  is  Stone’s  master¬ 
piece.  It  was  front  page  news  through¬ 
out  the  country  for  nearly  a  month. 

It  all  started  on  a  hot  day.  If  it  had 
not  been  one  of  those  days  that  invites 
thoughts  to  play  tag,  there  might  never 
have  been  a  Winsted  “wildman.”  It 
was  a  dull  summer  and  Stone’s  papers 
needed  news.  (Then,  as  now,  he  rep¬ 
resented  the  Boston  Globe,  Boston  Post, 
Springfield  Republican,  Associated  Press, 
and  New  York  World  as  regular  cor¬ 
respondent  and  wrote  occasionally  for 
others.)  Stone  needed  money,  about 
$150.  Hence  the  wildman. 

The  wildman  story  was  good.  It  was 
so  good  that  it  got  away  from  Stone  and 
he  barely  made  pocket  money,  for  when 
he  queried  metropolitan  papers  on  that 
memorable  day  in  August  to  the  effect 
that  a  wildman,  stark  naked,  had  chased 
a  town  official  and  was  terrorizing  the 
country-side,  nearly  every  city  editor  in 
New  York  and  Boston  rushed  staff  re¬ 
porters  and  photographers  to  Winsted. 
Every  train  for  two  weeks  brought  to 
Winsted  more  men  assigned  to  cover  the 
wildman — and  according  to  all  reports 
that  was  just  what  the  wildman  needed 
most :  covering.  Stone,  space  corres¬ 
pondent',  saw  others  write  thousands  of 
words  but  it  didn’t  net  him  much.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  a  lot  of  fun,  he  recalls. 
The  wildman  was  very  accommodating. 
He  always  did  the  thing  that  made  the 
best  copy.  Nobody  saw  him  but  many 
thought  they  had. 

In  three  weeks.  Stone  became  a  close 
friend  of  the  metropolitan  news  men. 
He  was  especially  friendly  with  “Deacon” 
Terry  of  the  old  New  York  Recorder. 
This  may  or  may  not  have  been  the 
reason  that  the  Recorder  scooped  the 
country  toward  the  end  of  the  campaign 
by  publishing  an  exclusive  photo  of  a 
ferocious  specimen  reputed  to  be  the 
wildman.  He  had  hairy  shin-bones  and 
wore  only  enough  underwear  to  get  by 
the  censors.  How  the  Recorder  got  the 
picture  is  a  journalistic  mystery.  Some 
say  Stone  knows.  Asked  by  the  writer, 
how  the  photo  was  obtained  and  who  the 
“wildman”  was  that  posed,  Mr.  Stone 
answered  paradoxically : 

“  I  believe  that  the  man  who  obtained 
it  has  passed  on.” 

The  wildman,  of  course,  was  never 
captured.  Mr.  Stone  chuckled  as  he  re¬ 
called  the  grand  climax  which  occurred 
one  Sunday  morning  when  a  posse  of 
armed  men,  including  many  news  writers, 
saw  something  moving  in  the  underbrush 
and  sure  that  it  was  the  wildman,  opened 
fire.  They  rushed  up  to  find  that  they 
had  shot  Pat  Danehy’s  jackass  in  the 
title  role.  That  killed  the  story. 

A  book  of  humorous  trend  called 
“The  Winsted  Wildman”  has  been  pub¬ 
lished  recently.  It  was  written  by  Frank 
L.  Wentworth,  a  native  of  Winsted  and 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Stone  who  furnished 
some  of  the  material. 

Mr.  Stone  doesn’t  recall  how  he 
started  to  write  nature  stories  for  metro¬ 
politan  papers.  As  best  he  remembers, 
he  sent  one  along  with  his  legitimate 
news  and  they  used  it.  Then  he  sent 
more  and  before  long  the  tall  tales  were 
the  talk  of  the  country. 

For  many  years  one  of  Mr.  Stone’s 
favorite  topics  was  his  pet  trout,  Pete, 
who  is  alleged  to  have  been  really  tame, 
sometimes  eating  from  Mr.  Stone’s 
hand.  In  his  stories,  Mr.  Stone  created 
Pete  and  two  companions  with  other 


oddities  and  abilities.  The  Winsted  cor¬ 
respondent  always  sent  his  papers  a  ^out 
story  on  New  Year’s  day.  One  published 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  more  than  a  dec¬ 
ade  ago  has  a  personal  touch  to  it : 

“Winsted,  Jan.  1. — ^Jim,  Pete  and 
Dick,  the  tunnelling  trout  of  Winsted, 
ate  their  usual  New  Year’s  dinner  here 
today  from  a  silver  spoon  held  in  the 
unwavering  hand  of  Louis  Timothy 
Stone.  The  meal  consisted  of  a  couple 
of  pounds  of  raw  liver  cut  into  six  inch 
strips,  well-seasoned,  and  a  couple  of 
thimblefuls  of  coffee. 

“When  the  lid  of  the  spring  was 
raised,  the  three  trout  who  have  been  in 
the  newspaper  business  long  enough  to 
keep  their  mouths  shut,  rose  to  the  sur¬ 
face,  kept  their  elbows  off  the  bank  and 
waited  for  action  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Stone  whose  nature  stories  are  about 
twice  as  raw  as  the  liver. 

“When  the  great  Winsted  correspond¬ 
ent  lowered  the  meat  on  the  silver  spoon, 
the  trout  gave  three  fresh  water  cheers 
and  toc4c  a  strip  of  the  meat  apiece. 
They  then  got  into  line,  swam  in  the 
form  of  Mr.  Stone’s  three  initials,  back¬ 
fired  once  and  sank  out  of  sight,  as  they 
have  each  year  since  Mr.  Stone  took  up 
journalism.  As  soon  as  Mr.  Stone  could 
get  his  fountain  pen  to  leak  normally  he 
placed  his  annual  report  of  the  trout 
meal  on  paper  and  communicated  with 
the  press  of  the  world  by  telegraph.  It 
is  just  one  of  those  annual  events  in  the 
life  of  a  Winsted  correspondent’s  fountain 
pen  and  as  soon  as  completed  Mr.  Stone 
peered  into  his  notebook  to  see  what 
mammal,  bird,  amphibian  or  insect  is 
next  due  to  swell  his  income. 

“Along  about  February  the  fresh  water 
clam  that  kicks  the  farmer  in  the  wes- 
kit  comes  along  annually  over  the  tele¬ 
graph  wires  and  later  on  the  weasel  that 
puts  chewing  gum  between  the  books  on 
the  shelves  of  the  Winsted  Public  Li¬ 
brary  nets  Mr.  Stone  about  $5. 

“Regarding  the  trout  today,  it  might 
be  added  that  Mr.  Stone  stated  that 
when  they  flew — or  rather  when  they 
swam — away  they  appeared  to  be  inflated 
and  distressed — apparently  indigestion. 
That  was  about  all  that  happened  today 
but  what  can  be  expected  of  three  un¬ 
rehearsed  trout?” 

“Say,  what  ever  became  of  Pete?” 
asked  the  writer  of  Mr.  Stone,  recalling 
the  stories. 

“Oh,  he  caught  his  head  ’twixt  some 
stones  in  the  spring  and  strangled  to 
death!”  replied  the  great  nature  story 
teller  as  he  covered  his  face  with  his 
hand,  maybe  to  hide  a  tear — and  maybe 
to  hide  a  grin. 

Mr.  Stone  disappointed  the  reading 
public  once.  He  must  have  written  the 
story  just  after  an  interview  with  his 
conscience  or  following  a  meal  of  do¬ 
mesticated  rabbit.  Anyway,  it  was  much 
too  tame,  protested  readers  and  editors. 
It  was  a  simple  tale  of  a  squirrel — not 
even  a  pink-tailed  or  bespectacled  animal 
but  just  a  plain,  every  day  ornery  squir¬ 
rel — that  had  run  up  a  horse’s  front  leg 
and  upon  being  shaken  loose  had  run  up 
the  steed’s  rear  leg  and  then  had  cow¬ 
ardly  bitten  poor  Dobbin  behind  his  back. 
That  was  all  there  was  to  the  story. 
Readers  suggested  that  Mr.  Stone  was 
getting  old,  that  the  pace  (editors  dif¬ 
fered  in  this  only  in  that  they  called  it 
“space”)  was  beginning  to  tell  and  some 
even  went  so  far  as  to  suggest  that  he 
relinquish  the  fib  crown  which  had  been 
gathering  dust  in  the  Stone  attic  for 
many  years.  Editorial  writers  and  para- 
graphers  from  coast  to  coast  suggested 
that  there  had  been  an  error  in  the 
report  and  that  Mr.  Stone  really  had 
meant  that  the  horse  had  scooted  up  the 
squirrel’s  leg  and  upon  being  shaken  off, 
had  bitten  the  squirrel  for  spite.  The 
nation  agreed  that  this  version  sounded 
more  reasonable — well,  at  least  it  sounded 
more  like  Lou  Stone.  The  Winsted 
Wizard  must  have  realized  that  he  had 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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ROBERTSON  RESIGNS  hearst  returns  to  coast  garinger  joins  p.n.p.a. 

ITDrilUl  r'l  rviri  Ahm  MITW/Q  W'ilHam  RandoliA  Hearst  left  New  - 

rKUIVl  pie. wo  Dec.  27,  for  Los  Angeles  after  Will  Aid  Member  Paper*  in  Building 

-  several  weeks’  visit  in  the  East.  He  was  y  cia**ified 

A.  E.  Bergener  Named  M.  E.  of  accompanied  as  far  as  Giica'ro  by  Col.  .  . 

Daily  Usue* _  Hugh  Kane  in  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of  the  To  aid  in  building  up  the  classified 

-  p  q  j  Hearst  newspapers.  departments  of  member  papers,  the  Penn- 


AGENCY  LOSES  CLEW 
BY  DAILffiS’  RATECUT 


Same  Position  on  Sunday 
Paper 


BLETHEN  BUYS  CONTROL 
OF  SEATTLE  TIMES 


(By  telegraph  to  E^ito*  &  Publisbu)  OF  SEA  11 LE  TIMES 

Cleveland,  Dec.  31. — Dan  R.  Hanna,  .  _ _ _ 

Jr.,  president  a^  general  manager  of  Obtain*  Stock  Held  by  Other  Heir* 


the  Cleveland  Company,  publishers  of 


of  Hi*  Father — Ridder  Bros. 

Expected  to  Buy  an 
Interest 

Col.  C.  B.  Blethen,  publisher  of  the 
Seattle  Times,  announced  Dec.  30  that  he 
had  purchased  the  65  per  cent  of  stock 
of  that  paper  formerly  owned  by  other 
heirs  of  his  father,  the  late  Col.  Alden  J. 
Blethen.  It  is  expected  that  announce- 


Up  Classified  Southern  Advertising  Firm  Built  U 

To  aid  in  building  up  the  classified  Account,  Then  New  Manager 
departments  of  member  papers,  the  Penn-  Won  Local  Rate  from  All 

sylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa-  ,  ^ 

tion  has  added  to  T***^**  Newspaper. 

its  staff  M.  X.  - - 

Garinger,  re-  The  story  of  how  a  southern  advtr 
cently  classified  tising  agency  developed  an  account  using 
advertising  man-  newspaper  space,  only  to  lose  the  bus? 
ager  of  the  Dur-  ness  when  the  newspapers  themselves 
ham  (N.C.)  underbid  the  agency,  is  told  in  a  letter 
Herald  Sun  and  received  by  a  New  York  firm  of  pub- 
before  that  with  lishers’  representatives, 
the  Basil  L.  All  but  three  of  the  newspapers  carry- 
Smith  System,  to  ing  the  account  granted  local  rates  m 
advise  publishers  advertising  placed  directly  by  the  firm, 
on  the  most  mod-  whereas  space  taken  through  the  agency  ' 
ern  methods  for  had  been  charged  at  the  national  rate 
handling  classi-  The  advertiser  does  no  business  at  all  t 
M  V  r. business.  at  retail.  , 

Mr.  Garinger  Following  is  the  letter :  1 


Blethen  It  is  expected  that  announce-  M.  X.  Gaeinces  Garinger  Following  is  the  letter; 

ment  will  1^  made  early  next  week  of  started  work  on  the  Tarentum  Valley  “The  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  news- 
purchase  of  a  minority  interest  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  C.  P.  Howe  pub-  papers  with  regard  to  local  rates  has 

Time.s  by  the  Ridder  Brothers,  pumish-  jisher,  Jan.  1  and  will  remain  there  about  lost  us  a  pretty  nice  account, 

ers  of  the  Aew  York  Jourtml  of  6om-  months,  then  moving  on  to  some  “F'or  the  past  ten  years  we  have  been 

Micrer,  Aero  York  Staats-Zevtung  and  other  P.  N.  P.  A.  paper.  handling  an  account  starting  off  with 

A.  E.  Beecene.  Hugh  Kane  ,hat  it  was  his  father’s  the  Smith  System  for  three  ^  '"y 

the  News,  announced  that  effective  Jan.  .u-.  Control  of  the  Seattle  Times  Mr.  Garinger  handled  the  classi-  “P  around  $70,(XX)  ^  year  in  news- 

1,  A.  E.  Bergener  will  become  managing  ^e*  ai‘  *  ith  .L '  Ble  hL  familv  OdI  service  in  all  its  phases.  For  a  P^P'^'’  ^  new  advertising  man- 

editor  of  the  dciily  edition  and  Huerh  m  u  *  u*  ‘j*  time  he  represented  the  Smith  Svstem  in  who  came  on  the  scene  in  May 

Scl™  5-S;  ®'.thT’ya,e"arASri“Blithen  Kn?ylSri5.w  Yofk  ?<  'hia  year,  got  th.  local  ratt  ido  i 

Nmj  These  ap^iotntents  follow  , hi  'r  of, he  and  the  Middle  West  ^’perf**;  wf e  *„sin*g  SfthfeacLS 

withdrawal  of  T.  A  Rol^rtson  as  j,,;,  newspaper  property  to  his  chil-  Mr.  Garinger  has  also  been  classified  oMhrergr^ntedXfl  rates  L  a  r^^^^ 
editor  of  the  Daily  and  Sunday  News,  ^ren.  manager  of  the  Charleston  (W.Va.)  ^f  Sh  om  ser^ces  have^^^^^^^^ 

t  ^as  his  hope  and  desire  that  this  Daily  Mail,  Scheneetady  (N.Y.)  Union-  continued  by  the  client.  “ 

Hrn  1  K  ■  ^  eliev^.  His  with-  newspaper  should  continue  always  in  the  and  was  on  the  staff  of  the  Johnson  “Now  mind  you,  the  people  I  refer 

JS  ve'XoriafLos^rSw  r/  control  of  his  descendants  and  should  Ctty  (Tenn.)  Chroniele  and  Staff  News,  to  are  wholesalers  having  dghteen  p  an" 

daily  and  Sunday  editorial  departments  u  j  PROMOTES  MILLER  through  retail  dealers,  and  do  not  sell 

between  Bergener^ and  Kane  un^er^rn  ^  generation  will  soon  have  passed.  _  a  dime  s  worth  of  their  product  directly 

na’s  personaf  supervision  ’  and  m  order  to  perpetuate  the  control  9^  ,  .  „  wi  j  r  consumers. 

-i'  ax  a*  ncwspapcr  for  future  generations  in  London  Manager  Named  European  “You  can  very  naturally  appreciate 

Bergmer  h[?  ban  city  cditpr'’shI!?19T7  of  (V  Blethen  family  and  .to  N.w.  Chi.f  —  Snecead.d  by  Bay  our  feeling  toward  the  poblishm  whj 

»d  Kane  was  made’^Snnday  editor  in  rT-T X.*'!?’,,, *  _  Webb  Miller,  manager  ol  Ihe.London  reh*S\h“lK'!f.h“ 


U.P.  PROMOTES  MILLER 


“Now  mind  you,  the  people  I  refer 
to  are  wholesalers  having  eighteen  plants 
distributing  their  product  entirely 
through  retail  dealers,  and  do  not  Mil 
a  dime’s  worth  of  their  product  diredy 
to  consumers. 

“You  can  very  naturally  appreciate 
our  feeling  toward  the  publishers  who 


TmS.  ““  I  «!■«  day  purchased  tlw  Bureau  of  U„  W  PreTs  and  a  sisM  “In  eaeh  ease  the  publishers  w™ld  » 

in=a:,ss  &e  !:7,;jr?r^is;'o! 

DUNN  S»°BS;"of|h“’itoSrote"  ht  Jea'L''’wef  hK^^^ 

Hanna,  Sr.,  and  was  made  city  editor  -  succeeded  Mr.  Miller  as  manager.  r  •;  u  a  ,  kerause  we  have  i 

of  the  Leader,  when  Hanna  bought  that  City  Editor  Named  Assistant  M.  E.  of  Mr.  Miller  has  been  with  U.  P.  14  better  friend  to  the  newspapers  than  to 
*1,  Tj  -a  New  York  Daily  years,  during  which  he  has  served  in  any  other  class  of  advertising. 

When  the  Hanna  newspaper  interests  _  .  _  .  ..  ,  .  _  bureaus  at  Mexico  City,  Chicago,  New  “Under  date  of  Nov.  6  the  IVashingln 


were  reorganized  in  1917,  Bergener  was  ^Martin  Dunn,  city  editor  ^  the  Nm  York,  Paris  and  London.  During  a  con-  (D. C.)  Star  sent  out  a  letter  to  agencies 

Mmed  city  editor  of  the  News,  the  Daily  Vork  Amertean,  was  appointed  assistant  nection  of  six  years  with  the  U.  P.  Mr.  ^ving  their  attitude  on  local  rates,  and 

Morning  Leader  haying  teen  purchased  managing  editor  of  that  paper,  Dec.  27.  Bay  has  served  at  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  their  ruling  is  this: 

by  the  a^iflond  Platn  Dealer  the  He  was  succ^d^  as  city  editor  by  a  short  time,  but  has  teen  in  t^e  -Local  advertising  rates  apply  only 

Sunday  edition  alone  being  published  by  Frank  Attwo^  New  York  correspond-  j^^jon  bureau  during  the  major  part  of  to  tte  advertflS  of  terns  Lin^^ 

the  New™agemenL  ent  of  the  Chteago  Herald-Examtner.  ^is  service.  He  has  been  spending  sev-  rLa  1  to-consum^r  bLm 

Kane  began  with  the  Leader  as  copy  Thomas  G  Edwards,  manager  for  the  eral  weeks  in  the  United  States  and  was  from  heir  owrretail  outlet  in  Wash'- 

tey  and  cub  reporter  and  went  to  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Company  at  jo  sail  for  England,  Jan.  3.  inXn  ’ 

News  m  1917.  the  American  office,  has  been  appointed  .-b  -o  i,:„u 

—  -  -  -  -  “jt  seems  to  me  that  it  is  high  time 


Robertson  has  served  the  Hanna  news-  Herald-Examiner  correspondent.  _ _ _ u,-  . 

paper  interests  since  1911.  He  went  to  Mr.  Dunn  has  teen  sJdth  the  Hearst  CONTEMPT  DECISION  DELAYED  the  publishers  were  taking  more  r^^- 


the  Leader  at  that  time  as  a  memter  of  organization  for  21  years.  Prior  to  that 


nition  of  agencies  and  lending  them 
more  assistance,  rather  than  adopting 


the  copy  desk  staff.  he  was  on  the  Denver  Post  and  the  Ill„e**  of  Judge*  Postponing  Decision  taLfes  that  ^ 

1913  was  made  managing  editor  of  the  paper  work.  ''  , 

News  and  Leader.  Mr.  Attwr--^  - =‘‘’  tii„—  _r  *.....  .-..j - r  .u.  - -  .f  hnancia!  risk. 


in  Clevel.nd  C.se 

Illness  of  two  judges  of  the  Court  of 


News  and  Leader.  Mr.  Attwood  has  been  with  the  Hearst  Illness  of  two  judges  of  the  Court  of  mW 

-  Newspapers  for  26  years.  He  has  teen  Appeals  is  delaying  a  decision  in  the  con-  unfair  ^  i 

PAPER  HANDLERS  GET  RAISE  New  York  correspondent  ior  the  Herald-  tempt  of  court  action  brought  last  July  ^n  account  m  its  infa  >, 

_  Examiner  since  1914  and  prior  to  that  by  Judge  Frederick  P.  Walther,  of  the  I  te 

N.  Y.  Union  .nd  Publisher*  Sigh  .t  ^as  ,^icago  correspondent  for  the  Cuyahoga  County  Court  of  Common  ?he^  newsmpLs  ^o  take  it  away  from 
One  Dollm-  Incre.se  American  and  the  -San  Fran-  peas,  against  Louis  B.  Seltzer,  and  Jem  wf  cannot  exist  on  sn^ll  ac- 

ctseo  Examiner.  Carlton  K.  Matson,  editor  and  chief  edi-  .u  f  amnimi 

New  contracts  were  signed  last  week  -  torial  writer  respectively  ol  the  Cieve-  [he  nulset  and  a  tremendMi 

™  analyze  circulations  “  j;, 

F-  B..to.  P.p.r.  to  Sh.r.  C,  .1  ""  fhT  .e  mate' a?,  moncy-^s  we  by  «; 


One  Dollur  Incre.se 

New  contracts  were  signed  last  wede 
between  the  Publishers’  Association  of 
New  York  City  and  the  New  York 


eiseo  Examiner. 

TO  ANALYZE  CIRCULATIONS 


handlers  an  increase  of  one  dollar  from  ^  „  c  on  a  local  track.  “  \  r-iipnte  all  of 

Dec  26  1929  to  Tan  1  1931  and  an  4  A  *  Qu.ht.tive  Survey  r>  «u  j  means  collect  from  our  clients  ail 

,  fV;, -'“"i  *'  ir'OL  and  an  '  Both  newspaper  men  were  sentenced  the  monev  that  is  due  us.  We  will 

additional  increase  of  one  dollar  for  Five  Boston  newspapers  have  agreed  to  30  days  in  jail  and  a  fine  of  $500  each,  charge  off  this  year  several  thousand 

the  smallelf  rate  o^'u^ajj^lnrja^cp  fn  ?ooperate  in  making  the  fourth  “quah-  and  are  now  on  bail  of  $1,000  each  pend-  dollars  in  uncollectible  accounts,  but  tb 

its  ‘Ltaripirnui”  “s  r sL^^ip-'oT-ThrAi^ets  ■"* 

T'T‘'  'Vf""";’  milton  honored  ^ 

work  for  the  of  tf,e  association.  The  Globe,  Herald-  George  Fort  Milton,  editor  and  pub-  worked  out  or  if  there  is  any  way  that 
fu  b  Traz’clier,  Post,  Transcript,  and  Record  lisher  of  the  C/mOanoo^a  (Tenn.)  News,  ^an  help  in  working  out  a  solution 

wn^ters will  share  in  the  cost  of  the  survey  in  has  teen  chosen  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  as  to  the  proposition,  we  are  ready  to  drop 

f  lu  ^  *  b  proportion  to  their  national  advertising  the  outstanding  citizen  of  Chattanooga  everything  and  do  it.’’ 

and  f44  for  the  next  two.  revenue.  during  1929.  In  recognition  of  his  serv-  _ 

„  _ _  Work  of  making  the  survey  will  be-  ice  as  general  chairman  of  the  annexa-  w/xddic  de-tidtc 

FLETCHER  RESIGNS  pin  early  in  January,  following  plans  tion  committee  he  has  teen  awarded  this  MORRIS  RtiiRta 

Jas.  G.  B.  Fletcher,  director  of  circu-  similar  to  those  used  in  New  York,  De-  club’s  annual  trophy.  The  award  is  Thomas  J.  Morris,  for  2a  years  b 
lation  of  the  Indianapolis  News  has  troit  and  Washington.  given  each  year  to  the  citizen  who  gives  the  advertising  has  resignea 

resigned.  He  was  formerly  circulation  The  Detroit  results  have  been  com-  the  most  outstanding  service  to  Chatta-  western  manager  and  Chicago 

director  of  the  Birmingham  News  and  piled  and  are  in  the  process  of  publica-  nooga.  Adolph  S.  Ochs,  publisher  of  sentative  of  _the  People  s  rop^ 

Age-Herald,  going  there  from  the  Mil-  tion.  The  Free  Press,  News  and  Times  the  New  York  Times  and  Chattanooga  Monthly,  published  by  the  Lr  ^ 

waukee  Journal.  After  a  short  trip  with  cooperated  with  the  A.A.A.A.  in  making  Times  was  given  the  award  two  years  company,  and  has  retired  from  acn 

his  family  he  will  return  to  Indianapolis,  the  survey  there.  ago.  work. 


4  A’s  “Qu.Ht.tive"  Survey 


on  a  local  track. 


.*Y  r 
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newspapers  and  the  new  typography 

Will  the  Changing  Ideas  in  Typography,  Already  Present  in  the  Advertising  Pages,  Find  Expression 
in  the  Text  Columns? — ^Writer  Claims  Dailies  Lag  Behind  Magazines 


WE  ARE  now  going  through  one  of 
those  periods  of  change  that  are 
to  irritating  to  many  of  us.  The  situ- 
^on  reminds  me  of  the  character  m 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  s  verse,  The 
I«t  Leaf”  — the  old  man  m  knee 
bj^hes  and  cocked  haf  vvho  resent^ 
die  change  in  fashions  and  refused  to 

,bide  by  them.  j  .u 

The  new  design  of  types  and  the 
fresh  manner  of  arranging  them,  fre- 
Quently  called  modernistic,  have  stirred 
iiugonism  and  generated  a  stublwrn  re¬ 
fusal  to  come  along  and  play  the  new 
typographic  game.  Holmes’  character 
belongs  to  every  generation. 

I  wonder  if  I  am  doing  the  newspapers 
an  injustice  when  I  assert  that  they 
are  backward  in  adopting  news  styles 
of  typography.  My  observations  lead 
me  to  believe  that  typographically  the 
newspapers  trail  the  general  magazines 


ten  to  twenty  years. 

There  are  any  number  of  general 
magazines  that  have  a  fresh,  new  typog¬ 
raphy  and  makeup,  but  very  few  news¬ 
papers  have  done  anything  radical. 

When  Heyworth  Campbell  evolved  a 
startlingly  new  typographic  dress  for 
the  Mew  York  Morning  Telegraph  some 
months  age,  the  iconoclastic  overturning 
of  newspaper  typographic  tradition 
brought  applause  from  the  modernistic 
minded,  adverse  criticism  from  the  con¬ 
ventionally  inclined,  and  abuse  from  the 
stand-patters. 

When  the  new  makeup  went  over 
with  the  public,  the  critics  satisfied  them¬ 
selves  with  the  thought  that  in  the  case 
of  the  Telegraph  such  makeup  might  be 
the  thing,  as  it  is  a  newspaper  special¬ 
izing  on  recreation,  the  theatre  and  sports. 

I'll  admit  right  here  that  mapping  out 
a  new  style  of  typography  for  news¬ 
papers  is  a  more  difficult  task  than  doing 
a  similar  thing  for  magazines. 

The  narrow  columns,  condensed  cap¬ 
ital  headings,  and  other  features  that 
have  become  a  part  of  newspaper  tradi¬ 
tion,  cannot  easily  be  changed,  so  that 
in  planning  a  new  style  of  makeup,  serious 
regard  must  be  given  to  prevailing 
custom. 

The  old  typographic  structure  cannot 
just  be  torn  down  and  the  new  one 
erected  in  its  place.  There  must  be  a 
blending  of  the  old  and  the  new. 

There  is  another  consideration  in 
planning  fresh  newspaper  makeup.  Type 
faces  cannot  be  selected  from  any  source, 
hut  must  be  confined  to  those  available 
on  composing  machines. 

At  this  writing  there  are  to  be  had 
on  the  Linotype  such  letters  as  Poster 
Bodoni,  a  black  printing  type  face  of 
contrasted  heavy  and  light  strokes,  and 
Metroblack.  a  black  printing  variant  of 
the  so-called  gothic  letter.  On  the 
Intertype  there  is  the  Bodoni  Modern. 
The  Ludlow  has  Stellar  Bold  and  Ultra 
Modern.  The  Monotype  provides  Ultra 
Bodoni  and  Broadway. 

These  are  mentioned  merely  as  rep¬ 
resentative  faces  of  present  day  newness 
and  in  the  spirit  of  the  time.  There  are 
others  in  use  in  newspaper  makeup  that 
are  suitable. 


While  for  the  time  being  black  type 
faces  are  much  used  and  give  a  touch  of 
color  to  typography,  it  may  not  be  long 
Wore  pressmen  will  complain  of  the  an- 
poyance  of  offset  due  to  the  amount  of 
'nlc  that  must  be  carried  to  print  such 
faces. 


•Mso  in  departing  from  custom,  what 
are  we  going  to  do  about  the  condensed 
typefaces  that  have  been  considered  es¬ 
sential  in  column  headings?  Is  it  really 
necessary  to  use  them? 

Is  it  not  possible  that  their  necessity  is 

overestimated  ? 

^orty  years  ago  job  printers  thought 
could  not  get  along  without  con¬ 
densed  types.  It  seemed  necessary  to  get 
a  certain  amount  of  copy  in  a  given 
®easure.  and  seeminglv  there  was  no 
I  other  way  to  do  it. 

later  they  learned  to  use  two 
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lines  of  normally  formed  type  for  copy  him  to  set  a  stale,  ill-looking  type  face, 
that  previously  they  had  unnaturally  Really  good  modern  type  composition 
forced  into  one  line.  should  take  no  more  time  to  set  than  any 

It  may  be  we  can  yet  learn  to  use  other  kind.  I  have  seen  poor  type  corn- 


types  of  normal  proportion  for  news¬ 
paper  headings.  It  is  being  done  in  some 
instances. 

In  my  opinion  there  is  a  big  oppor¬ 
tunity,  especially  in  connection  with  the 
new  movement  in  typography,  to  make 
our  newspapers  better  looking  than  they 
are. 

A  certain  amount  of  ugliness  has  been 
too  much  an  accepted  feature  of  news¬ 
paper  makeup.  Discordant  combinations 
of  type  faces  make  for  ugliness.  This 
fault  can  be  eliminated  if  the  publishers 
will  it.  Such  changes  should  not  of 
course  be  made  recklessly.  In  most  cases 
there  is  a  certain  distinction  of  typo¬ 
graphic  appearance  that  should  not  be 
sacrificed  thoughtlessly.  But  there  are 
instances  where  a  major  operation  is  ad¬ 
visable. 

And  then,  the  type  used  for  newspaper 
titles  is  seldom  in  harmony  with  the 
typography  of  the  news  headings. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  harmony  it  is 
not  necessary  to  use  the  same  type  face, 
but  merely  to  get  the  same  feeling  of 
design  in  the  two  faces. 

I  grew  up  ou  a  newspaper  and  know 
the  hurry  and  excitement  of  the  work. 
For  this  reason  I  can  understand  the 
seeming  disregard  of  the  niceties  of 
typographic  detail  and  the  breaking  of 
the  rules  of  typographic  harmony:  but  I 
will  pass  along  the  thought  that  it  takes 
no  longer  for  the  operator  to  set  a  fresh, 
good-looking  type  face  than  it  does  for 


position  that  was  cumbersome  and  time¬ 
taking  and  yet  with  all  this  expenditure 
it  lacked  real  merit  in  its  result. 

There  is  an  impression  prevalent  that 
modern  typography  is  full  of  zig  zags 
and  curves  and  oblique  type  lines;  that 
the  new  mode  is  just  plain  crazy.  I  like 
to  quote  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  once 
remarked,  “Every  movement  has  its  luna¬ 
tic  fringe.” 

Even  a  bit  of  craziness  may  be  prefer¬ 
able  to  a  drab,  lifeless,  ugly  typography. 

In  our  everyday  lives  things  may  go 
on  too  smoothly.  Nothing  may  happen 
to  disturb  our  equanimity  except  the 
coming  up  and  going  down  of  the  sun, 
or  eating,  or  sleeping,  that  the  tw'itter 
of  a  bird  or  the  fall  of  a  leaf  may  be¬ 
come  an  event. 

The  coming  of  the  circus  and  the  an¬ 
nual  fair,  in  contrast  to  the  general  drab¬ 
ness  of  our  existence,  may  mark  red  let¬ 
ter  days  for  us. 

Even  newspapers  may  not  be  newsy  in 
appearance.  The  contents  may  run  too 
much  to  form,  and  if  the  happenings  are 
featured  the  same  way  typographically 
year  in  and  year  out  a  sense  of  staleness 
mav  develop  in  the  minds  of  the  reader. 

Recently  I  was  away  from  America 
for  two  months  and  did  not  see  a  home 
newspaper  during  that  time. 

.And  then  I  began  to  read  my  old 
paper  again.  But  there  seemed  to  be 
nothing  new. 

Facing  me  was  the  usual  news  in  the 


usual  type  arranged  in  the  usual  way; 
murder,  trials.  Senate  investigations,  po¬ 
litical  attacks,  accidents,  booze  discus¬ 
sions,  robberies. 

I  almost  wished  some  murder  would 
be  done  in  a  new  way  or  that  a  man 
would  bite  a  dog. 

I  am  not  asking  any  change  in  the 
technique  of  our  criminals,  but  I  do  sug¬ 
gest  that  we  vary  our  manner  of  telling 
about  things  that  happen. 

Let’s  alter  our  typographic  presenta¬ 
tion  once  in  a  lifetime,  even  once  in  ten 
years,  say. 

It  is  well  sometimes  to  kick  things  to 
pieces,  so  that  we  will  have  to  think  the 
problem  out  in  a  fresh  way. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  of  our  best 
known  newspapers  tackle  the  problem 
from  this  viewpoint.  Let  them  forget 
the  typographic  traditions  and  practices 
of  the  past  fifty  years  and  start  to  grow 
new  typography  and  makeup  from  virgin 
soil. 

The  result  would  be  refreshing. 


PROTESTS  TO  RADIO  BOARD 


Milwaukee  Journal  Wants  Cleared 

Channel  for  Its  Station 

(.Special  to  Editor  &  Publisher) 

Washington,  Dec.  31.  —  Complaint 
that  the  Federal  Radio  Commission  has 
“virtually  destroyed”  the  service  of  Sta¬ 
tion  WTMJ  in  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  is 
voiced  by  H.  J.  Grant,  publi.sher  of  the 
Mihvaukee  Journal,  which  operates  the 
station,  and  he  asks  that  the  present  re¬ 
gional  channel  be  converted  into  a 
cleared  channel  and  assigned  to  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  station. 

First  citing  that  the  commission  has 
assigned  additional  stations  to  the  620- 
kilocycle  channel  in  which  WTMJ  has 
operated  since  the  reallocation  of  Nov. 
11,  1928,  Mr.  Grant  urges  that  it  be 
converted  into  a  cleared  channel,  but,  “if 
this  is  not  possible,  that  620  kilocycles 
be  restored  to  a  condition  at  least  as 
good  as  that  in  which  the  allocation  of 
Nov.  11,  1928,  originally  established  it.” 
He  adds: 

“The  commission  has  failed  to  keep 
its  engagement  with  WTMJ  and  with 
the  State  of  Wisconsin,  and  the  channel 
of  620  kilocycles  has  been  ruined.  Yet, 
there  is  no  station  in  the  entire  list  of 
over  600  broadcasting  stations  in  the 
United  States  which  has  a  more  consist¬ 
ent  record  of  wholehearted  cooperation 
with  the  commission  than  WTMJ.” 


SHIP  NEWS  MEN  ELECT 

James  Edmund  Duffy,  Mew  York 
Telegram,  was  elected  president  of  the 
New  York  Ship  News  Reporters’  Asso¬ 
ciation  at  the  2.'ith  annual  election  of  offi¬ 
cers  held  last  week.  He  has  been  cover¬ 
ing  ship  news  for  18  years.  T.  Walter 
Williams,  of  the  Times,  as  ship  news 
man  for  2.‘i  years,  was  re-elected  vice- 
president.  Harry  P.  Cunningham,  of  the 
E't'cning  World,  a  veteran  of  15  vears, 
was  named  treasurer,  and  Barrow  Lyons 
of  the  F.ivning  Post,  was  elected  sec¬ 
retary. 


TO  COVER  ARMS  PARLEY 

Theodore  C.  Wallen,  in  charge  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Mnv  York 
Herald  Tribune,  will  accompany  the 
American  delegation  to  the  London 
Naval  Conference,  to  be  held  this  month, 
when  it  sails  for  England  on  the  George 
Washington  on  Jan.  10.  John  T.  Whit¬ 
aker,  who  has  been  covering  New  York 
city  hall,  will  aid  the  staff  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau,  during  Mr.  Wallen's 
absence. 

GETS  TAX  REFUND 

The  Chicago  Tribune  company  received 
an  income  tax  refund  of  $183,164  in  the 
list  of  1929  erroneous  tax  collections  sent 
to  Congress  last  week  by  the  treasury 
department. 
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MATT  C  ELY  RETIRES 
FROM  XHJRNALISM 

Editor  of  New  Jersey  Daily  Given 
Testimonial  Dinner  — 45  Years 
With  Newspapers  —  Friend 
of  President  Wilson 


Matt  C.  Ely,  editor  of  the  Hackensack 
(N.  J.)  Bergen  Evening  Record,  and 
vice-president  and  secretary  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company, 
announced  his 
retirement  from 
journalism  at  a 
testimonial  din¬ 
ner  given  in  his 
honor  Dec.  30. 
John  Borg,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  pub¬ 
lishing  company, 
was  toastmaster 
at  the  meeting. 

Altogether  Mr. 
Ely’s  newspaper 
career  covered 
45  years,  all  of 
which  was  spent 
with  New  Jersey  publications,  or  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  writing  of  state  news.  He 
bought  an  interest  in  the  Evening 
Record  in  1920,  and  became  active  in  its 
management  in  1923. 

Mr.  Ely  was  bom  in  Buck  County, 
Pa.,  in  1865,  and  received  his  early  edu¬ 
cation  in  Trenton,  Morristown  and 
Newark,  N.  J.,  schools. 

His  first  newspaper  position  was  as 
a  reporter  for  the  Newark  Evening 
News,  from  where  he  took  a  post  as 
New  Jersey  editor  of  the  New  York 
World.  Later  he  was  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  and  then 
editor  of  the  Hoboken  Observer,  now 
known  as  the  Jersey  Observer. 

This  last  editorial  chair  Mr.  Ely 
filled  until  he  was  appointed  post¬ 
master  of  Jersey  City.  He  was  a 
warm  personal  friend  of  Woodrow  Wil¬ 
son,  advising  him  on  political  matters 
when  Wilson  was  governor,  md  con¬ 
tinuing  his  friendship  when  Wilson  was 
elected  president  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  on  Wilson’s  personal  solicitation 
that  he  accepted  the  Jersey  City  post¬ 
mastership,  the  appointment  being  made 
in  1915.  He  was  later  reappointed. 

Departmental  promotions  following 
Ely’s  retirement  were  announced  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Donald  G.  Borg,  son  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher^  is  now  vice-president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration,  with  James  A.  Oldis,  former 
auditor,  the  new  secretary  and  treasurer. 
Ross  H.  Wynkoop  has  been  advanced 
from  news  editor  to  managing  editor, 
and  Kenneth  L.  Demarest  goes  from  the 
telegraph  to  the  news  desk. 


ONTARIO  DAILIES  UNITE 


Form  Association  for  Collective  Solici¬ 
tation  of  National  Advertising 

For  the  purpose  of  collective  solicita¬ 
tion  of  national  advertising,  nine  news¬ 
papers  in  Ontario,  Canada,  have  recently 
banded  together  forming  the  Ontario 
Associated  Dailies.  T.  G.  Vatcher  has 
been  named  director  of  national  adver¬ 
tising.  and  offices  have  been  established 
in  the  Canada  Permanent  Building, 
Toronto. 

Members  of  the  association  are  the 
Galt  Reporter,  Niagara  Falls  Review, 
Oshawa  Times.  Owen  Sound  Sun-Times, 
Peterboro  Examiner,  Sarnia  Canadian 
Observer,  St.  Thomas  Times-Joumal, 
Stratford  Beacon-Herald,  and  Welland- 
Port  Colbome  Tribune. 


WILEY  HOST  TO  STAFF 

Employes  of  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer 
were  guests  of  William  Foust  Wiley, 
general  manager,  and  Mrs.  Wiley,  at  a 
New  Year’s  reception  and  party  Jan.  1 
at  the  assembly  room  of  the  Enquirer 
building. 


NEEDY  CHILDREN  DINED 

Two  hundred  needy  children  of  Na- 
braska  City,  Neb.,  were  given  a  Christ¬ 
mas  dinner  on  Christmas  Dav  by  the 
Nebraska  Daily  News-Press,  as  a  part 
of  its  Christmas  Goodfellow  activity. 


DAILY  HOLDS  RECEPTION 

More  than  2,500  persons  attended  the 
annual  New  Year  reception  of  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  in  the  Tribune  Tower  Sun¬ 
day,  Dec.  29.  The  employes  and  their 
guests  were  greeted  by  Col.  Robert  R 
McCormick,  publisher,  and  department 
heads,  who  formed  the  receiving  line. 


SEES  GOOD  YEAR  FOR 
FINANCIAL  COPY 

President  of  Financial  Advertisers* 
Group  Views  1930  With  Opti¬ 
mism — Predicts  Better 
Copy 


The  new  year  gives  promise  of  being 
a  good  one  for  financial  advertising,  in 
the  opinion  of  A.  E.  Bryson  of  H^sey, 
Stuart  &  Co.,  Chicago,  president  of  the 
Financial  Advertisers  Association.  Fi¬ 
nancial  advertisers,  he  said  in  a  New 
Year’s  statement,  may  be  counted  on  to 
accommodate  themselves  to  the  new  sit¬ 
uation,  responding  to  the  demand  for 
increased  efficiency  and  renewed  vigor 
characteristic  of  all  business  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  year  1930. 

The  tendency  toward  larger  advertis¬ 
ing  space,  improved  display  and  more 
arresting  copy  in  bank  advertising  is 
already  evident,  Mr.  Bryson  declared 
“To  consolidate  its  present  gains,  bank 
advertising  will  no  doubt  go  further  in 
the  same  direction  in  the  new  year," 
he  said. 

“Among  new  developments  in  the  field 
of  financial  advertising,”  he  added,  “it 
is  significant  that  one  large  investment 
tpst  has  recently  started  a  broad  na¬ 
tional  campaign.  Others  will  no  doubt 
follow. 

“The  investment  trust,  with  all  of  its 
growth  the  last  few  years,  has  never 
been  sold  to  the  rank  and  file  of  Ameri¬ 
can  investors.  At  this  time,  when  pub¬ 
lic  enthusiasm  for  this  relatively  new 
type  of  investment  has  been  somewhat 
chilled,  the  need  for  such  support  is  all 
the  more  necessary. 

“It  seems  reasonable  to  expect  an 
awakening  of  interest  in  advertising  on 
the  part  of  the  solid,  substantial  com- 
pani»  in  this  field — ^particularly  those 
seeking  an  outlet  for  their  securities 
through  affiliated  dealers  scattered  over 
the  country. 

“A  development  of  recent  years 
which  should  show  further  progress  in 
1930  is  the  advertising  of  non-financial 
institutions,  done,  however,  to  in¬ 
fluence  the  financial  or  credit  side  of 
the  advertiser’s  business. 

“Commercial  advertisers  are  learning 
increasingly  of  the  power  of  advertising 
to  build  public  favor  not'  only  for  their 
products,  but  for  their  businesses. 

“The  great  public  utilities  perhaps 
more  than  most  others — ^because  they  are 
more  continuously  in  the  market  for 
funds  in  consequence  of  their  rapid  ex¬ 
pansion  and  slow  turnover — have  utilized 
their  advertising  to  strengthen  their 
credit  position  and  to  attract  added  se¬ 
curity  holders.” 


$100,000  NEWSPAPER  FUND 


Stanley  Rule  Sc  Level  Co.  Plan*  Big 
Drive  in  1930 

The  Stanley  Rule  &  Level  Company, 
of  New  Britain,  Conn.,  plans  to  spend 
approximately  $100,000  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1930,  it  was  announced  at 
the  company  offices  this  week.  The  ex¬ 
penditure  of  such  an  appropriation  by 
any  hardware  concern  is  considered  a 
radical  move,  but  it  is  not  wholly  in 
the  nature  of  an  experiment.  During 
1929  the  company  conducted  some  news¬ 
paper  advertising  in  and  around  Detroit, 
and  found  it  productive  of  good  results. 

As  a  result  of  the  experiment'  in  1929, 
advertising  in  1930  will  be  placed  in 
about  a  dozen  centers,  including  New 
York  City,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  San 
Francisco,  Baltimore  and  Louisville. 
The  leading  Stanley  Tools  dealers  will 
cooperate  in  the  campaign.  The  adver¬ 
tisements  will  be  general,  aimed  to 
familiarize  readers  with  the  name  of 
Stanley  hardware  implements. 


TWO-PAGE  ADVERTISEMENT 
FELICITATES  EDITOR 
'^HE  first  executive  duty  Everett 
G.  Tripp  bad  to  perform  on 
his  becoming  editor  of  the  Maple- 
ton  (la.)  Press  recently  was  to  pass 
his  judgment  on  a  two-page  adver¬ 
tisement  signed  by  65  business  men 
of  Sioux  City,  where  Tripp  had 
been  managing  editor  of  the 
Tribune,  felicitating  Mapleton  on 
acquiring  Tripp  as  a  citizen. 

'The  new  ^itor  published  the 
advertisement,  and  in  an  editorial 
thanked  his  friends  for  “saying  it 
with  advertising.** 


COOPER  NAMES  10  BEST 
NEWS  STORIES  OF  1929 


Graf  Zeppelin  Flight,  Cleveland  Clinic 
Disaster,  Wall  Street  Crash 
Among  Those  Listed  by 
A.P.  General  Manager 


The  globe-girdling  flight  of  the  Graf 
Zeppelin,  the  Wall  Street  crash,  the 
Qeveland  Clinic  disaster  and  the  visit 
of  Ramsay  MacDonald  were  among  the 
10  most  important  news  stories  of  1929 
named  by  Kent  Cooper,  general  manager 
of  Associated  Press,  in  a  talk  over  the 
radio,  Dec.  29,  a  guest  speaker  on  the 
Collier’s  Magazine  hour.  In  choosing  the 
stories,  Mr.  Cooper  said  he  judged  on 
the  basis  of  their  familiarity  to  his  lis¬ 
teners. 

“The  news  stories  to  which  I  shall 
refer,”  Mr.  Cooper  said,  “will  be  those 
that  will  cause  you  mentally  to  register, 
‘Yes,  I  remember  that’.  That  is  a  test 
of  the  big  news  story.” 

The  10  stories  named  by  the  A.P.  chief 
“without  undertaking  to  say  which  is 
most  important,”  were: 

1.  Signing  of  the  Lateran  pact  between 
the  (jovemment  of  Italy  and  the  Papacy, 
Feb.  11. 

2.  Shooting  of  seven  gangsters  by  a 
rival  band  dressed  as  policemen  in  a 
Chicago  garage,  Feb.  15. 

3.  The  death  of  Marshal  Ferdinand 
Foch,  March  20. 

4.  Fire  and  explosion  in  the  Clinic 
Hospital  of  Qeveland  in  which  126  per¬ 
sons  were  killed  and  many  injured. 
May  16. 

5.  Circumnavigation  of  the  globe  by 
the  Graf  Zeppelin,  starting  Aug.  7  and 
ending  Aug.  29. 

6.  Wreck  of  the  Transcontinental  Air 
Transport  line’s  plane.  City  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  in  which  eight  persons  were  burned 
to  death  on  the  desolate  slopes  of  Mount 
Taylor,  Sept.  3. 

7.  The  visit  of  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  and 
his  epochal  discussion  of  international 
affairs  with  President  Hoover  while 
seated  on  a  log  over  a  trout  stream. 

8.  The  outbreak  and  24-hour  siege  in 
the  Colorado  State  Penitentiary  at 
Canon  City,  Oct.  3,  in  which  several 
guards  and  convicts  were  killed  in  hand 
to  hand  fights. 

9.  The  history-making  break  in  stock 
prices  which,  reaching  its  climax  on  Oct. 
30,  threw  Wall  Street  into  a  state  of 
hysteria  and  caused  millions  of  dollars 
in  losses  to  thousands  of  investors  and 
speculators. 

10.  Commander  Byrd’s  flig:ht  across  the 

South  Pole,  Nov.  28,  with  his  subsequent 
promotion  by  Congress  to  a  rear  admiral’s 
commission  on  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  retired 
list.  - 

TO  HONOR  EDITOR 

Acting  on  the  suggestion  of  Walter 
W.  R.  May,  of  the  Portland  Oregonian, 
a  movement  has  been  started  to  raise  a 
fund  of  $50,0(X)  for  the  endowment  of  a 
chair  in  English  or  political  science  at 
W'illamette  University,  Salem,  in  honor 
of  the  late  Edgar  B.  Piper,  a  graduate, 
and  for  many  years  editor  of  the  Port¬ 
land  Morning  Oregonian. 


LA  PATRIE  NAMES  “SPECIAL” 

Lorenzen  and  Thompson  have  been 
appointed  special  representatives  in  the 
United  States  of  La  Patrie,  Montreal, 
effective  Jan.  1. 


ASSAILS  QUACKERY  n 
RADIO  ADVERTISIWC 

New  York  Health  Commissieasr  St*i 
CharlaUns  Driven  from  P#ri. 
odicals  Now  Using 
Broadcasting 


By  George  H.  Manning 

Washington  Correspondent,  Editoi  g  Pinu„_ 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  31-  fW 
healing  concerns  and  fake 
and  cures,  long  since  banned  fromfc 
advertising  columns  of  reputable  newi. 
papers,  are  finding  renewed  success  is 
radio  advertising.  Dr.  Shirley  w 
Wynne,  Commissioner  of  Health  ni 
New  York,  told  the  Federal 
Commission,  Dec.  26,  in  an  appeal  tlm 
the  situation  be  remedied.  He  said- 

“It  seems  that  many  of  the  r.harlat^ 
who  have  been  driven  from  the  nem- 
papers  have  found  a  haven  of  actiritj 
in  the  radio  broadcast.  These  otm 
mercial  concerns  engage  the  fadlhxt 
not  so  much  of  the  larger  reputable 
radio  stations,  but  of  the  smaller  ita- 
tions.” 

Dr.  Wynne  told  the  commission  that 
due  to  the  scrutiny  of  doubtfd  adw- 
tising  by  periodicals,  many  of  those  rt- 
ferr^  to  in  his  complaint  have  b« 
driven  out  of  business  or  were  forced  to 
resort  to  foreign  language  advertising, 
hawking,  house  to  house  canvassing  or 
some  other  method  of  doing  business 

Now,  he  pointed  out,  many  of  the 
old,  abandoned,  cures,  treatments,  and 
services  are  being  revived  with  the  hdp 
of  the  radio  and  are  creating  a  problem 
of  “national  importance.” 

“The  use  of  radio  by  fake  docton 
and  unscrupulous  commercial  organia- 
tions  is  a  more  serious  menace  to  dK 
health  than  the  use  of  advertisements 
in  the  press,”  said  Dr,  Wynne’s  letter, 
“because  such  radio  programs  are 
listened  to  by  larger  audiences.” 

The  radio  commission  has  informed 
Dr.  Wynne  that  they  will  take  his  com¬ 
plaint  under  advisement,  but  there  seems 
to  be  a  joker  in  the  fact  that  the  com¬ 
mission  is  doubtful  of  its  power  in  dv 
matter.  Harold  A.  LaFount,  a  member 
of  the  commission,  is  certain  that  tk 
body,  under  its  power  to  force  stations 
to  operate  in  the  “public  interest,  con¬ 
venience  and  necessity,”  could  remedy 
the  fault,  while  other  commissionen 
claim  the  body  is  without  powers  oi 
censorship  and  therefore  powerless. 
They  told  Dr.  Wynne,  however,  that 
Better  Business  Bureaus  were  taking 
the  matter  up  locally. 

Meanwhile  Dr.  W.  G.  Campbell,  di¬ 
rector  of  Regulartory  Work  of  tbe 
Food,  Drugs,  and  Insecticide  Adminiitn- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
has  suggested  that  provision  be  made 
for  the  establishment  of  a  bureau, 
whose  purpose  it  would  be  to  cooperate 
with  advertisers  in  an  effort  to  weed 
out  fraudulent  advertising. 

He  pointed  out  that  the  administra¬ 
tion  has  no  jurisdiction  over  false  ad¬ 
vertising,  that  being  confined  to  labd- 
ling.  His  office  however,  has  represen¬ 
tatives  who  cooperate  with  the  Federf 
Trade  Commission,  which  has  authority 
to  regulate  advertising. 


BUY  SOUTHERN  DAIUES 


Three  Alabama  Newspaper  Men  Bay 
New  Bern,  N.  C.,  Papers 

The  sale  of  the  New  Bern  (N.C.)  Na 
Bemian  and  Sun-Joumal,  daily  news¬ 
papers,  by  John  B.  Dawson,  to 
Miller,  Roy  Garner  and  T.  M.  DiggJ. 
Alabama  newspaper  men,  has  been  » 
nounced.  Mr.  Dawson  retains  w 
weekly  Bayboro  Sentinel.  Mr.  Mute 
was  until  recently  owner  and  editor  oi 
the  Tuscaloosa  (Ala.)  News.  Mr.  G>r- 
ner  obtained  his  newspaper .  training_ « 
the  Mobile  Register  and  the  Birms^ 
ham  Age-Herald.  Mr.  Diggs  has  W 
varied  newspaper  experience  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  Virginia,  Florida  and  Alaban* 
Mr.  Miller  is  president  of  the  new  pub¬ 
lishing  company;  Mr.  Gardner  is  yi^ 
president  and  advertising  manager;  »■ 
Diggs  is  secretary  and  editor. 
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TRENDS  IN  PULPING  SOUTHERN  WOODS 


Industry  Has  Grown  Rapidly  to  Total  of  36  Mills  With  Capacity  of  1,000,000  Tons  Annually — 
Kraft  Paper  Chief  Output,  but  May  Produce  Newsprint  in  Future 


The  development  of  the  pulp  and 
oaper  industry  in  the  South  during 
the  PMt  decade  has  been  exceedingly 
rwicl  This  fact  becomes  particularly 
Mdent  when  we  review  the  establish- 
inent  of  pulp  mills  in  southern  states 
.itirr  1921.  According  to  Lockwood’s 
Story  of  the  Paper  and  Allied 
Trades  for  tliat  year,  26  establishments 
in  9  southern  states  were  capable  of 
BToducing  382,500  tons  of  pulp  annually, 
to  the  1929  edition  of  the  same  directory 
36  establishments  having  a  capacity  of 

1000,000  tons  per  annum  are  listed; 
these  outputs  are  based  on  an  operating 
year  of  300  days.  In  addition  to  the 
existing  plants  there  are  extensions  to 
several  mills  either  under  construction 
or  definitely  planned ;  the  trade  organs 
frequently  announce  acquisition  of  sites 
for  new  pulping  projects  that  will  utilize 
southern  species  of  wood.  Apparently 
the  South  is  just  entering  upon  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  pulping  industry  that 
will  malfe  past  projects  there  seem  more 
or  less  insignificant. 

To  the  informed  observer  this  develop¬ 
ment  is  not  surprising.  The  only  thing 
strange  about  it  is  that  it  has  been  so 
long  in  coming.  It  is  merely  the  work¬ 
ing  out  of  economic  law,  the  elimina¬ 
tion  of  an  inertia  that  frequently  has 
slowed  up  seemingly  logical  development. 
Perhaps  the  chief  factor  in  the  delay 
has  b«n  a  lack  of  the  technical  knowl¬ 
edge  needed  to  make  the  best  use  of  the 
pulping  resources  that  the  South  has  in 
such  abundance. 

The  remarkable  growth  of  the  south¬ 
ern  pulping  industry  has  undoubtedly 
ken  due  to  the  availability  of  an  abnd- 
ant  supply  of  cheap  wood,  coupled  with 
mother  favorable  factor,  the  proximity 
to  markets  for  the  pulp.  Disregarding 
the  mechanical  pulping  process,  where 
cheap  power  is  of  paramount  importance, 
die  chemical  processes  of  pulping  cost 
approximately  the  same  whether  they 
are  used  in  Maine,  Louisiana,  or  Cali¬ 
fornia.  That  is  to  say,  the  plant  invest¬ 
ment  and  its  attendant  interest  charges, 
the  cost  of  labor  and  chemicals  and 
st^,  and  the  efficiency  of  management 
will  come  to  about  the  same  total  re¬ 
gardless  of  location.  There  are  glaring 
exceptions  here  and  there  but  the  as¬ 
sumption  seems  justified  as  a  general 
proposition.  If  the  assumption  is 
granted;  then  any  advantage  that  an  in¬ 
dustry  in  a  particular  locality  may  have 
over  the  same  industry  in  any  other 
locality  will  be  in  the  cost  of  the  raw 
material,  wood,  or  the  freight  haul  to 
market,  or  both.  What  is  the  situation 
in  regard  to  wood  and  to  freight  rates? 

The  first  part  of  the  question  can 
kst  be  answered  by  consulting  the  cost 
figures  for  wood  compiled  by  the  Wood¬ 
lands  Section  of  the  American  Paper 
and  Pulp  Association,  The  U.  S.  Forest 
Service,  and  other  agencies.  Recently 
issued  figures  (1928)  show  the  average 
pulpwood  cost  (rough  wood)  as  follows; 

New  England  . $15.60  per  cord 

New  York  . $18.04  ” 

Lake  States  . $12.43  ” 

Southern  States  . $7.56  ” 

West  Coast  States . $  8.96  ” 

Average  for  U.  S . $12.76  ” 

two  Southern  States,  prominent 
in  the  recent  pulping  developments,  an 
average  cost  of  $5.47  per  cord  is  given 
®  me  complete  data.  This  cost  is  in- 
uud^  in  the  tabulated  value  for  the 
Southern  States.  Taken  by  itself,  how- 
tycr,  it  shows  an  even  more  favorable 
situation  in  some  parts  of  the  South  as 
i^rds  wood  cost  than  that  indicated 
y  the  average  figure.  The  West  Coast 
ngure  also  requires  amplification. 

Assuming  a  certain  advantage  for  the 
South  in  freight  rates  and  for  the  West 
®  pulpwood  price,  particularly  where 
J^uglas  fir  logging  waste  is  concerned, 
r*  South  and  West  appear  to  stand  on 

at  Madison,  Wisconsin,  in  co- 
•Svwtion  with  the  Universitj  of  Wisconsin. 


By  C.  E.  CURRAN 

Senior  Chemist,  Forest  Products  Lnborntory,*  Forest  Service,  U.  S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture 

about  an  equal  footing,  while  both  areas  wood  the  South  enjoys  and  with  the 
hold  certain  advantages  over  other  sec-  daily,  the  magnitude  of  possible  local 
tions  of  the  country  because  of  their  development  without  a  cutting  in  on 
favorable  wood  situation.  domestic  production  puts  the  matter  in  a 

The  invariable  experience  in  other  little  different  light.  With  the  cheap 


An  l8-year-oId  stand  of  loblolly  pine  in  Louisiana. 


localities  has  been  that  as  the  industry 
is  built  up  the  supply  of  pulpwood  di¬ 
minishes  and  then  the  cost  of  wood  in¬ 
creases  and  overall  production  costs  tend 
to  rise.  The  South  will  probably  experi¬ 
ence  a  similar  reaction.  There  are  cir¬ 
cumstances  in  this  instance,  however, 
which  indicate  that  the  occurrence  will 
be  less  marked  than  it  has  been  in  other 
places.  For  example,  the  estimated  stand 
of  timber  in  the  southern  states  is  in  ex¬ 
cess  of  two  billion  cords  or  about  30  per 
cent  of  the  total  stand  in  the  United 
States.  What  is  more  imnortant,  the 
South  is  capable  of  producing  new 
stands  of  wo^  with  great  rapidity;  20 
years  is  sufficient  to  produce  trees  of 
pulpwood  size.  In  1924  the  Southern 
Experiment  Station  of  the  U.  S.  Forest 
Service  estimated  that  one  acre  of  fully 
stocked  land  would  yield  38)4  cords  of 
shortleaf  pine  per  acre  in  20  years  or  an 
average  of  nearly  2  cords  per  acre  per 
year.  The  point  to  all  this  is  that  the 
South  now  has  both  an  ample  supply  of 
pulpwood  and  the  conditions  favorable  to 
maintaining  this  supply  perpetually,  and 
hence  is  without  apparent  reason  for  any 
sharp  advances  in  the  price  of  pulpwood. 

As  stated,  the  principal  nulp  product  of 
the  South  at  present  is  sulphate  or  kraft 
pulp.  This  commodity  finds  wide  use  in 
brown  wrapping  papers,  paper  bags,  con¬ 
tainer  boards,  and  similar  products. 
With  the  exception  of  a  mill  or  two 
producing  bleached  book  papers  from  the 
pines,  the  Celotex  and  Masonite  insula¬ 
tion  and  pressed-wood-board  development 
utilizing  bagasse  and  pine  saw-mill 
waste,  respectively,  and  several  recently 
built  “semi-chemical”  pulping  plants,  all 
of  the  establishments  in  the  South  make 
this  brown  kraft  pulp.  The  utilization 
of  kraft  for  cement  bags  and  similar 
containers  has  given  this  industry  con¬ 
siderable  impetus.  The  South  can  truth¬ 
fully  be  said  to  dominate  the  kraft  pulp 
field. 

The  present  trend  in  the  South,  then, 
is  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the 
kraft  pulping  industry.  This  situation  is 
“viewed  with  alarm”  in  certain  quarters, 
a  few  individuals  pointing  out  that  over¬ 
production  is  facing  the  kraft  industry. 
If  the  present  foreign  importations  of 
kraft  continue  this  contention  will  un¬ 
doubtedly  be  correct ;  any  additional 
American  tonnage  would  then  upset  the 
market  materially.  However,  whm  it  is 
considered  that  the  United  States  imports 
over  twelve  hundred  tons  of  kraft  pulp 


proper  attention  to  technical  improvement 
necessary  to  produce  pulps  equal  or 
superior  to  imported  products,  the  kraft 
market  should  be  won  for  domestic  pro¬ 
ducers  with  plenty  of  business  to  go 
around. 

The  U.  S.  Forest  Service  has  not  lost 
sight  of  the  southern  situation  and  has 
continued  to  put  considerable  emphasis 
on  the  research  and  technical  develop¬ 
ment  of  pulping  southern  species.  About 
three  years  ago  a  special  appropriation 
was  granted  to  the  Forest  Products  Lab¬ 
oratory  by  Congress,  and  has  been  con¬ 
tinued  since  that  time,  to  study  spe¬ 
cifically  the  pulping  of  southern  wo^s 
and  particularly  to  develop,  if  possible, 
a  strong  white  pulp  from  southern  yellow 
pine.  Where  the  previous  investigation 
had  shown  only  the  possibility  of 
bleached  book  and  magazine  papers — 
products  in  which  strength  is  a  matter 
of  secondary  importance — the  current 
work  had  the  objective  of  li^ht  color 
combined  with  strength  qualities.  This 
combination  has  heretofore  been  lacking 
in  bleached  southern  yellow  pine  papers. 
Such  a  pulp  is  especially  desirable 
since  to  a  certain  extent  it  would  be 
a  substitute  for  spruce  sulphite,  like  that 
used  in  newsprint,  wrapping  papers,  and 
bond.  The  investigational  work  done  in 
connection  with  this  special  project  has 
yielded  some  very  interesting  results. 
Confirming  previous  work,  the  southern 
yellow  pines  were  found  to  be  reduced 
to  pulp  best  by  the  sulphate  process ; 
this  is  an  alkaline  process  but  is  less 
alkaline  than  the  so-called  soda  process 
that  is  normally  employed  in  pulping 
hardwoods  for  book  paper.  The  un¬ 
suitability  of  the  sulphite  or  acid  pulp¬ 
ing  process  for  the  pines  was  ascertained, 
as  well  as  the  unsatisfactory  grinding 
qualities  when  the  mechanical  process 
was  applied. 

Still  another  line  of  investigation 
undertaken  in  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Sec¬ 
tion  of  the  Laboratory,  which  may 
prove  of  interest  to  the  South,  is  the 
possibility  of  producing  sulphite  pulp 
from  the  pines,  particularly  if  the  pulp¬ 
ing  and  the  lumber  industries  can  be  so 
integrated  as  to  select  the  wood  going 
to  the  pulp  mill.  In  an  address  before 
the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  Associa¬ 
tion  of  New  York  in  February,  1929, 
Dr.  Charles  H.  Herty  reported  an 
analysis  of  young  slash  pine  that  showed 
this  wood  to  contain  only  very  small 
quantities  of  resin ;  this  substance  is 


usually  considered  the  bar  to  the  re¬ 
duction  of  the  pines  by  sulphite  or 
groundwood  processes.  The  growth  ex¬ 
amined  was  young,  consisting  almost 
entirely  of  sapwood.  Previous  pulping 
studies  on  the  pines,  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Europe,  have  shown  that  the 
sapwood  can  easily  be  pulped  by  the 
sulphite  process,  whereas  the  heartwood 
is  very  resistant  to  acid  reagents  and  is 
in  fact  not  suitable  to  acid  pulping  at 
all.  Dr.  Herty’s  inference  is  that  by 
the  elimination  of  the  resins  this  dis¬ 
advantage  will  be  removed.  The  most 
interesting  point  brought  out  by  Dr. 
Herty,  however,  is  that,  in  a  long-time 
forestry  operation  growing  slash  pine 
for  timber  purposes,  best  results  can  be 
secured  only  by  consistent  thinning  out 
of  young  growth.  It  is  easily  conceiv¬ 
able  that  such  a  thinning  operation 
would  be  large  enough  to  supply  amounts 
of  wood  sufficient  to  maintain  a  pulp 
mill.  Assuming  that  the  special  quality 
of  this  young  pine  wood  will  permit  its 
being  pulped  by  either  the  sulphite  or 
the  groundwood  methods,  its  lower  cost 
should  give  it  a  marked  advantage  over 
northern-grown  species.  Such  a  forestry 
development  would  be  an  entering  wedge 
for  the  newsprint  industry,  perhaps  the 
largest  tonnage  in  the  paper  field,  into 
the  South. 

Recent  work  at  the  Forest  Products 
Laboratory  in  the  production  of  news¬ 
print  from  hardwoods  has  resulted  in 
the  successful  accomplishment  of  this 
objective  by  grinding  such  hardwoods 
as  aspen,  southern  black  gum,  and  paper 
birch,  mixing  this  groundwood  with  a 
certain  proportion  of  sulphite  pulp  from 
the  same  harwood  species,  and  then  add¬ 
ing  a  small  amount  of  long-fibered  sul¬ 
phite  for  strength  purposes.  In  southern 
black  gum,  we  have  one  of  the  lightest 
colored  woods  known.  The  use  of 
black  gum  sulphite  and  groundwood  with 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  pine  sulphite 
previously  referred  to  would  also  per¬ 
mit  the  South  to  gain  entrance  to  the 
newsprint  field.  It  may  be  stated  in 
passing  that  the  estimated  production 
cost  of  newsprint  prepared  by  these 
methods  is  very  close  to  that  of  standard 
newsprint  as  made  from  spruce  sulphite 
and  groundwood  at  the  present  time, 
and  that  such  a  development  is  by  no 
means  as  remote  as  might  be  supposed. 

Another  field  of  pulping  in  which  there 
is  constant  interest  and  in  which  the 
Forest  Products  Laboratory  has  func¬ 
tioned  to  some  extent  is  the  pulping  of 
extracted  pine  chips.  These  chips  are 
by-products  of  the  naval  stores  industry 
and  their  successful  use  would  combine 
the  two  industries,  naval  stores  and  pulp¬ 
ing,  into  an  integrated  unit.  Unfor¬ 
tunately  the  preliminary  extraction,  as  at 
present  practiced,  destroys  the  chemical 
pulping  value  of  the  chips  to  a  rather 
marked  degree.  Pulp  yields  from  ex¬ 
tracted  chips  are  low.  The  strength 
qualities  of  the  sulphite  pulps  from  this 
source  are  below  those  of  a  first-grade 
kraft,  in  spite  of  all  the  pulping  methods 
that  have  been  tried.  A  second-grade 
pulp  is  difficult  to  sell.  Efforts  to  lessen 
the  degradation  resulting  in  the  extrac¬ 
tion  process  have  been  only  moderately 
successful  and  no  satisfactory  balance 
seems  to  have  been  set-up  anywhere  on 
a  commercial  scale.  Recently  attention 
has  been  directed  toward  utilizing  these 
extracted  chips  in  products  such  as 
building  and  isulation  boards,  where  the 
factor  of  strength  is  not  so  important 
No  commercial  developments  have  gime 
into  operation  but  such  a  utilization 
seems  logical  and  practicable. 

The  possibilities  of  research  are  so 
varied  and  far  reaching  that  speculation 
upon  future  developments  and  their  ii»- 
port  to  the  South  might  be  extended 
almpst  indefinitely.  Enough  has  been 
said,  however,  to  indicate  the  present 
status  of  the  pulp  industry  in  the  Soodi 
and  the  logical  trend  of  its  progress. 
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THE  LOCAL  SOUCITOR’S  ROUND  TABLE 

Flexibility  of  Circulation  Is  Merchant’s  Most  Powerful  Tool  for  Increasing  Results  and  Controlling 
Daily  Sales  Action  of  Advertising — ^Two  New  Sets  of  Merchandising  Ratios  for  Big  Dailies 

To  date  the  bulk  of  queries  reaching  By  GUY  HUBBART  applying  the  tables  keep  tW 

the  Round  Table  from  newsoaners  _  _ _ _  thines  in  mind: 


the  Round  Table  from  newspapers 
easily  may  be  classified  under  three 
heads : 

(1)  Those  having  to  do  with  sources 
cA  merchandising  information  for  use 
as  the  foundation  for  ideas,  plans  and 
suggestions  which  solicitors  may  pre¬ 
sent  to  retail  advertisers  in  the  way 
of  extended  and  specific  additional  ser¬ 
vice.  This  indicates  a  desire,  and  a 
seeming  need  on  the  part  of  solicitors, 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  retail 
advlertisers’  problems  from  the  store 
side,  a  wish  for  educational  material. 
Some  sources  have  been  suggested  and 
more  will  be  as  the  series  goes  on. 

(2)  Requests  for  applications  and 
examples  of  general  rules,  methods  and 
principles  to  specific  cases  and  in¬ 
stances.  This  can  be  done,  has  been 
mostly  by  letter,  and  will  continue  to 
be  if  enough  specific  data  and  facts 
accompany  the  specific  queries. 

(3)  Reque^s  for  amplifications  of 
monthly  circulation  drawing-power 
ratios  into  days  and  weeks  for  specific 
circulations,  store  sizes  and  populations. 
This  type  of  requests  is  at  once  thrill¬ 
ing  and  cheerful  to  this  writer,  because 
is  shows  interest  in  a  principle  which 
has  more  practical  value  to  newspapers 
and  retail  advertisers  than  any  single 
phase  of  newspaper  advertising  tech¬ 
nique,  or  practice,  if  that  is  the  better 
word.  For,  while  skillful  merchandis¬ 
ing  is  important,  good  copy  and  ideas 
are  necessary,  attractive  layout  and  dis¬ 
play  helpful  in  getting  ads  looked  at 
and  read,  it  is  prices  and  items  that  sell 
the  goods — values,  in  other  words.  The 
relation  of  prices,  price  totals  or  sums 
to  numerical  circulation  is  vital  to  suc¬ 
cessful  space  usage  day  by  day,  if 
other  results  than  adequate  daily  .sales 
volume  are  required  by  the  advertiser, 
that  is,  if  he  must  have,  in  addition  to 
the  daily  bulk  volume,  certain  other 
kinds  of  results,  such  as  the  timely 
movement  of  certain  lines,  quick  re¬ 
sults  on  seasonal  items  in  danger  of 
lowered  demand  due  to  weather,  season, 
and  style  shifts  and  the  early  introduc¬ 
tion  of  new  items. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  when  a 
“bunch”  or  random  selection  of  items 
could  be  slammed  into  an  ad.  just  to  use 
space  and  occupy  linage,  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results,  it  is  past.  Today,  and  from 
now  on  in  particular  (meaning  Jan.  1, 
1930)  newspaper  circulation  will  return 
the  largest  and  best  results  only  when  it 
is  viewed  and  utilized  in  the  clear  light 
of  just_  what  it  is :  a  humanized  sales 
mechanism  for  reaching  people  daily  who 
have  daily  needs  for  goods  ami  supply 
them  daily,  and  who  habitually  from  long 
tradition  and  practice,  look  for  these 
needs  in  newspaper  pages  together  with 
news  and  events  of  the  day. 

There  can  be  no  disagreement  with  the 
term  humanized ;  retailers,  customers  and 
newspapers  alike  see  this  point  plainly 
and  place  proper  valuation  on  it  both  as 
to  action  and  effect. 

There  is,  however,  not  always  a  clear 
understanding  of  the  action  of  circula¬ 
tion  as  a  mechanism,  referring  of  course 
to  the  sheer  mechanical  action  (reaching 
and  carrying  effect)  of  the  numerical 
copies  of  a  circulation,  say  100,0(X)  copies 
or  800,000  copies  or  30.(j00  copies. 

It  appears  to  seem  strange  to  some 
people,  mercliants  and  publishers,  that 
there  can  be  any  limit  to  what  a  circula¬ 
tion  can  sell  for  one  store  or  ten  stores 
on  one  day,  to  others  it  is  strange  that 
more  than  a  certain  amount  of  results 
should  be  expected  either  by  a  single 
store  or  all  the  stores  represented  in 
space  for  one  day.  Yet.  both  these  view¬ 
points  cease  to  lie  sources  of  wonder  or 
doubt  when  the  fact  is  considered  that, 
no  matter  how  many  people  read  the  ad¬ 
vertisements  in  a  paper  today  and  want 
and  need  the  goods  featured,  each  one 
has  a  buying  limit  for  the  day.  This 


By  GUY  HUBBART 
ARTICLE  XVIII 

Circulation  Merchandising  Ratios  for  Adjusting  Price 
Totals  to  Numerical  Circulation 

Ratio  Index  No.  II:  120,000  to  200,000 
(For  non-metropolitan  cities) 

Use  this  table  to  adjust  prices  and  items  on  300-day  average. 

Flexibility  Price  Total  Number  of  Items 
Circulations  Ratio:  Ratio:  Ratio: 

120,000 .  120  $0.85  .05 

140,000 .  140  .  90  .  055 

180,000 .  180  .95  .06 

200,000 .  200  1.10  .065 

Note:  The  ratios  fit  intermediate  sizes  of  circulation  as  125,000  between 
120  and  140,000  or  2,500  to  5,000  intervals.  Same  for  No.  Ill  below. 

Ratio  Index  No.  Ill:  250,000  to  600,000 
(For  metropolitan  cities  and  papers) 

Flexibility  .  Price  Total  Number  of  Items 
Circulations  Ratio:  Ratio:  Ratio: 

250,000  .  50  $4.25  .145 

350,000 .  70  5.00  .16 

450,000  .  90  3.50  .18 

550,000 .  110  2.25  .165 

600,000 .  120  2.50  .10 

Note:  The  No.  II  ratios  fit  populations  of  150  to  300,000  like  Tulsa,  Okla., 
or  Indianapolis  for  example;  the  No.  Ill  ratios  fit  large  concentrated  popula¬ 
tions  like  New  York  City  or  Philadelphia,  etc.  And  circulation  sizes  include 
city  and  suburban  distribution.  In  table  No.  2  a  circulation  can  be  viewed  as 
combination  of  morning  and  evening  or  morning  and  Sunday. 


limit  varies  with  days  and  people ;  _  in 
some  instances  due  to  limits  of  buying 
ability,  in  others  due  to  extent  of  mer¬ 
chandise  needs,  and  in  other  instances,  to 
both. 

So  the  main  point  is  not  to  worry 
about  the  where  the  limit  of  sales  power 
is  in  a  circulation  but  how  to  control  it 
so  the  right  kind  of  results  will  come 
from  space  used. 

And  there  are  just  two  ways,  one 
rather,  with  two  sides:  (a)  the  values 
offered  as  to  kind  and  price  and  (b) 
the  relation  of  both  to  the  numerical  size 
of  circulation. 

That  is  the  application  and  purpose  of 
the  drawing-power  circulation  ratios, 
presented  here  some  weeks  ago  for  cir¬ 
culations  of  30,000  to  120,000,  and  those 
illustrated  in  this  week’s  chart ;  two  sets, 
one  from  120,000  to  200,000  in  non¬ 
metropolitan  cities,  and  a  special  one 
gauged  to  metropolitan  dailies  like  those 
of  New  York  City.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
St.  I»uis.  etc.  (The  example  is  ba.sed 
on  New  York  City,  but  applies  gener¬ 
ally  where  there  is  concentrated  buying 
population  in  small  areas.)  Space  does 


not  permit  of  specifications  or  applica¬ 
tions  to  different  types  of  stores  or  char¬ 
acter  as  to  the  type  of  values  featured  or 
class  of  trade  sought,  although  these  are, 
of  course,  factors  that  must  be  consid¬ 
ered.  Only  the  principle  and  a  general 
application  can  be  shown  here.  Specific 
illustrations  will  be  dealt  with  later  on. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  ratios  for  circula¬ 
tions  of  30.000  to  120,000,  complete 
sheets,  showing  calendar  variations,  of 
the  larger  circulation  ratios  will  be 
mailed  to  any  newspaper  requesting 
them. 

Whether  or  not  solicitor  or  merchant 
can  at  first  see  the  practical  value  of  this 
principle  or  apply  it  successfully,  the 
idea  is  worth  study  for  the  sake  of  the 
way  it  links  the  three  factors  in  adver¬ 
tising,  sales,  or  selling-action — popula¬ 
tion.  circulation  and  values — the  latter  of 
which  represents  items,  prices  and  needs, 
(.^nd  examples  are  plentiful  where  care¬ 
ful  application  of  the  principle  has  in¬ 
creased  daily  sales,  reduced  advertising 
costs  and  improved  general  results  and 
this  without  change  in  copy,  style  or  dis¬ 
play  technique.) 


CORNERSTONE  YIELDS  OLD  NEWSPAPERS 


D»i»  B«m,  Wt....  I  Tlirimui 

tlo^ton  Post.  inii.>  1  AMnaTifi.H 


Cl.iili  1  kciiinf  vTiakflbr 


iCtsUii  Ctanrr. 

... 

Boston  Time*. 

•f  —  j 
ait  JtUniin)  JfUiMlJ 


E.  H.  Pearson,  supervising  engineer  of  U.  S.  buildings,  shown  above  with 
newspapers,  a  city  directory  and  five  dollar  gold  piece,  all  of  which  were 
sealed  up  59  years  ago  in  the  cornerstone  box  of  the  old  Boston  post  office. 
The  building,  now  being  tom  down  to  make  way  for  a  more  modem  edifice, 
will  soon  pass  into  oblivion.  The  hex  was  opened  at  the  custom  house  in  the 
presence  of  officials. 


In  applying  the  tables  keep  tW 
things  in  mind:  ^ 

“Flexibility  ratio”  (in  either  table) 
means  or  is  derived  from  the  fact  that  > 
complete  circulation  does  not  have  to  be 
active  to  bring  satisfactory  direa 
volume  for  a  single  store.  Sometinies 
active  response  to  only  8%  to  12%  of 
unit  copies  will  bring  $2,(XX)  to  $16,000 
departmental  returns  and  $500  to  $6000 
direct  returns.  In  table  No.  II  the  ^ 
circulation  has  been  divided  into  blocks 
of  1,000  to  decide  on  the  flexibility  ratio 
In  No.  Ill  each  circulations  have  been 
divided  by  blocks  of  5,000  to  arrive  at 
flexibility  ratios.  If  these  flexibilitj 
ratios  represented  a  specific  store  in  New 
York  City  they  would  not  appear  as  they 
do  here  but  might  be  the  result  of  usin* 
blocks  of  600  copies,  3,000,  5,000  or 
15,000,  whichever  best  fit  the  newspaper 
used  and  the  characteristic  daily  sell^j 
capacity,  class  of  trade,  types  of  val^ 
etc. — of  that  particular  store. 

Price  total  and  “number  of  items" 
ratios  are  best  illustrated  by  an  example: 

If  a  store  wants  to  decide  on  the  num¬ 
ber  of  items  and  the  total  amount  of 
price  total  (sum  of  all  selling  prices  ii 
the  ad)  for  a  full  page  in  a  paper  of 
250,000  circulation  in  New  York  Gty 
for  any  average  day,  this  is  the  proce 
dure : 

Multiply  the  price  total  ratio  opposite 
250,000  by  the  flexibility  ratio,  (50  times 
4.25=$2r2.50,  the  correct  price  total) 
Then  to  find  out  the  correct  or  best  num¬ 
ber  of  items,  multiply  the  flexibility  ratio 
by  the  number-of-items  ratio,  (50  times 
.145=7.250).  In  otjier  words  seven 
items.  The  decimal  fraction  is  disre¬ 
garded.  Then  of  course  the  store  uses 
its  experience  and  judgment  as  to  what 
seven  items  to  feature  and  how  to  dis¬ 
tribute  the  $212..50  of  prices  among  the 
seven.  Naturally  these  being  general 
ratios,  the  price  total  does  not  have  to 
coincide  to  the  exact  nickel,  and  an  item 
more  or  less  than  seven  will  not  be  fatal. 
The  principle  is  what  counts — adjusting 
the  store’s  item  and  price  picture  to  the 
daily  action  of  a  specific  circulation. 

Next  three  articles:  Timed  ideas  and 
item  combinations  to  find  mid-winter 
solicitations. 

DAILY  SUES  COMPETITOR 

Charging  libel  and  misstatements  ttat 
materially  hurt  the  recent  subscription 
campaign  conducted  bv  the  Jemesbon 
(Ark.)  Tribune,  its  owners  have  browht 
suit  against  the  Jonesboro  Evening  Sm, 
owned  by  W.  O.  Trout  and  Sons,  for 
$11,000  damages.  In  the  coinplaint  filed 
in  the  circuit  court,  the  Tribune  Com¬ 
pany  directed  attention  to  the  statement 
in  the  Sun,  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
campaign  had  “blown  up”  and  the  Trib¬ 
une  Company  was  not  going  to  award 
the  prizes  offered  contestants. 

OREGON  EDITORS  TO  MEET 

Oregon’s  12th  annual  press  conference 
will  be  held  Feb.  6-8  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  at  Eugene,  it  was  atinounced 
recently.  Among  the  speakers  listed  are 
R.  G.  Callvert,  editor  of  the  PoriM 
Oregonian,  and  Robert  L.  Johnson,  vic^ 
president  of  Time  magazine.  It  is  » 
pected  that  the  field  managers  of  the 
coast  states  will  hold  a  conference  i® 
Eugene  at  the  same  time.  Eric  W.  Al¬ 
len.  head  of  the  school  of  journalism  »t 
the  university,  is  in  charge  of  the  pro¬ 
gram. 

PUBLISHER  DONATES  LAND 

Col.  S.  R.  Millar,  owner  and  editor  of 
the  Front  Royal  (Va.)  IVarrcn  Senitnn. 
has  deeded  to  Front  Royal  a  tract  _ol 
land  known  as  Rose  Hill  Park,  compns- 
ing  about  six  acres  of  land  a  short  ms- 
tance  from  the  town’s  corporate  limits. 
The  park  is  on  a  high  elevation,  offe™ 
a  gootl  view  of  the  town  and  the  Bloc 
Ridge  Mountains. 
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Represented  Nationally  by  REYN  OLD  S*!''!  I'ZGERAU)^  lnc« 
Va* . 2  W«rt  45tb  8t.  ClilMa* . 203  N.  Wabuk  Am.  PbItaOelphls . 1524  ChMtnat  8t 


(Formerly  Benjamin  &  Kentnor  Company) 

Lm  Anttia . 117  Wat  llh  tL  8»"  Frsiititco . 58  Sutler  St. 


“  Such  popularity,”  says  one  national  ad¬ 
vertiser  of  his  product,  “  must  be  de¬ 
served.”  True,  or  it  could  not  be  popular. 
But  the  newspaper’s  task  is  more  compli¬ 
cated.  Its  product  differs  every  24  hours. 
Popularity  then,  must  be  deserved.  And 
both  readers  and  advertisers  must  unite 
in  their  regard  if  a  newspaper’s  popularity 
is  to  crystalize  into  success. 


POPULARITY 


Every  newspaper  daily  faces  two  unspoken 
questions.  From  the  reader:  ‘‘Will  I  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  informed  fully  and  accurately?” 
From  the  advertiser:  “Will  my  advertise¬ 
ment  today  develop  as  profitably  as  others 
have  previously?” 

When  the  answers  are  satisfactorily  “yes”, 
then  comes  popularity,  a  prize  which  a 
newspaper  holds  only  so  long  as  it  strives 
for  and  deserves  it. 

For  years  Florida  has  represented  a  steadily  changing 
character  —  in  population.  But  in  Jacksonville,  in 
the  state,  and  in  South  Georgia  The  Florida  Times- 
Union  has  kept  step  with  population.  Hence  — 
popularity,  trust;  a  seven-day  newspaper  to  which 
readers  and  advertisers  have  turned  with  confidence 
for  more  than  sixty-five  years,  finally  to  create, 
“Florida’s  Foremost  Newspaper.” 
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mces  of  American  Journalism 

Stories  of  Success  Won  by  Leaders  of  the  Press 


T  F  romance  represents  the  spirit  of 
youth,  one  could  hardly  find  a  more 
romantic  figure  in  American  Journalism 
than  Harry  B.  Nason,  Jr.,  managing 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Pub¬ 
lic  Ledger. 

A  few  men  have  made  quicker  strides 
within  a  period  of  a  few  years  than  this 
young  man  who  at  the  age  of  29  became 
the  head  of  one  of  the  large  afternoon 
Journals  of  the  East 

Speaking  of  his  career  one  must  neces¬ 
sarily  use  conjecture  to  a  great  extent, 
basing  one’s  opinion  upon  past  achieve¬ 
ments,  since  at  his  present  age  of  34  his 
career  has  scarcely  begun.  To  speak  of 
him  one  can  only  emphasize  the  charac¬ 
ter  and  personality  of  this  man,  who 
has  broken  through  the  traditional  line 
of  gradual  advancement  by  force  of 
ability  and  hard  work. 

Mr.  Nason  was  reared  in  a  newspaper  4 

atmosphere  inasmuch  as  he  is  the  son  m 

of  Harry  B.  Nason,  Sunday  editor  of  9 

the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  and  an  editor  % 

of  that  newspaper  for  the  last  42  years.  ' 

He  spent  his  early  years  in  a  home 
where  “shop-talk”  was  a  matter  of  daily 
occurence  and  before  the  vision  of  the 
boy  there  opened  vistas  of  infinite  pos¬ 
sibilities. 

He  had  the  right  lead  from  the  start. 

His  father  is  well-known  in  newspaper 
circles  as  a  man  of  sound  judgment  and 
an  instinctive,  quick  perception  of  news¬ 
paper  values. 

From  Mrs.  Nason,  his  mother,  Harry  .v.Vr  ] 

B.  Nason  inherited  a  great  deal  of  his  %'./  *  / 

unusual  executive  ability.  ; 

Endowed  with  the  qualities  of  a  leader  !,tv 

and  with  a  world  of  energy  to  devote  s.f*' 
to  his  chosen  profession  Mr.  Nason  quit 
school  as  the  age  of  16,  declaring  he  had 
all  he  wanted  of  theoretical  learning. 

He  yearned  for  work.  His  father  twik 
him  to  his  own  office,  asking  the  city 
editor  in  charge  to  work  the  boy  hard. 

Hard  work  suited  Harry,  Jr.  There 
never  seemed  enough  for  him  to  do. 

His  tendency  for  quick  decisions,  al- 
ways  to  the  point  and  proving  their  .■ 
value  in  application,  soon  became  ap- 
parent.  After  two  years  at  the  Inquirer 
Mr.  Nason  left  the  paper  quite  as  sud¬ 
denly  as_  he  joined  _  it.  This  step  was 
due  to  his  pride  which  would  not  accept 
advantages  save  those  achieved  by  his 
own  ability. 

At  the  Inquirer,  he  felt,  he  was  an 
editor's  boy  and  advancement  might  be 
begrudged  by  others  on  that  score. 

Harry,  Jr.,  wanted  none  of  that. 

Neither  the  grudges  nor  the  advantages. 

He  felt  that  he  should  and  could  depend 
on  his  own  strength. 

With  an  equal  chance  with  the  rest  of  Sl'tciaily  drawn  for  Editob  &  Publishee  by  Seymour  Marcus 
the  staff  at  the  now  defunct  Philadelphia  ,  ...  e  i  \  a  .  ■ 

Evening  Telegraph  Mr.  Nason  soon  f.  Personality  around  veloM  it  is 

showed  his  mettle  Within  three  years  organization  is  b^t.  not  be  suppi 

his  hands  were  well  on  the  rudder  of  the  Without  Mac  I  would  be  lost,  he  to  any  estab 
Evening  Ledger,  which  he  joined  after  retmrked  modestly  tra^ferring  credit  has  s^ed 
the  passing  of  the  Telegraph.  At  28  he  ?  right-hand  man  John  J.  McL^gh-  and  robb^ 
was  occupying  the  city  editor’s  desk  and  .last  three  years  city  editor  vestige  ^  oi 

was  affectionately  referred  to  as  the  Evening  Ledger.  We  belie 

“boy  editor”  by  friends  and  associates.  knowing  the  inside  affairs  proving  m  r 

B.t,„  he  reached  30  he  was  »a»gi„g  SL’^e’e  MrrZfri:  S  £' nIoS  S  ""sah 

.he"ira^;aTl„.f'e"Sl'  SsSS  ■‘'’■■gfaatl' 

Piirtic  would  reveal  however  that  the  very  confronted 

his  guidance  *  ’  started  under  ability  of  his  assistants  is  but  another  about  by  the 

•  .  ■  ,  .  ,  phase  of  Mr.  Nason’s  competence.  It  for  years  in 

i  in  two  years  he  was  appointed  ^as  occurred  frequently  that  with  urgent  become  high 
s^stant  nwnaging  editor  of  the  Evening  vacancies  on  hand  applicants  came  and  their  newsp; 
edger  and  assuming  his  new  duties  he  went,  measur^  up  by  one  glance  and  ing  out  of  1 
contiimed  to  man^e  the  baby  product  on  refused  without  hesitation.  And  it  also  salary  offer- 
the  side  and  he  did  so  even  alter  he  1»-  happened  more  than  once  that  with  licity.” 
rame  full-flMged  managing  editor  of.  toe  a  staff  filled  to  capacity  Mr.  Nason  Regarding 
Ledger  to  the  day  when  it  was  decided  would  employ  a  stray  applicant  almost  their  agents, 
to  suspend  the  tabloid.  ....  .  impulsively  because  he  felt  that  in  that  “Really  a 

Mr.  Na^n  has  trae  simplicity  and  tnan  the  paper  might  gain  something  it  mit  interesti 
modesty.  It  is  an  impossible  tMk  to  needed.  Names  do  not  influence  his  and  tips  wh 
make  him  speak  of  himself.  His  sue-  choice.  He  may  never  have  heard  of  obtain^  wi 
.  the  person  before.  back  of  all 

.  .”  ^ce  IS  any  success  to  spuk  of,  “In  staff  writers  and  reporters  we  of  their  er 
**  fj'c  success  of  the  organization”  he  prize  initiative,  originality  and  self-  obtain  free  t 
replied.  ^  ^  reliance  above  sheer  brillancy  of  writ-  “The  ord 

And.  to  a  . great  extent  this  is  the  truth,  ing/’  Mr.  Nason  said.  “To  utilize  in-  no  value  to 
Only  in  this  case  “organization”  is  en-  dividual  talents  after  they  have  been  de-  newspaper  ' 
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HARRY  B.  NASON,  JR. 

Managing  Editor 
Philadelphia  Evening 
Public  Ledger 
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THE  TIMES  BUILDING 


Nwu  flork  OlimrH 

gRCULATION  WEEKDAY 


The  Times  Building  was  completed  and  occupied  Januan*  1, 
1905.  It  is  owned  bv  The  New  York  Times  Company.  In  1913 
The  Times  moved  its  printing  and  news,  editorial  and  business 
staffs  to  its  14-stors*  Annex  at  229*239  ^'est  43rd  Street 


(Yaarly  Average) 


116,629 

432,218 


TIMES  SQUARE 
SUBWAY  STATION 


The  Times  Square  Station  receives  more 
passengers  than  anv  other  railway  station 
in  the  world.  The  annual  figures  of  those 
passing  through  the  turnstiles 


(HI);  Nnn  fork  iSimrB 
gRCULATION  SUNDAY 


(Yearly  Average) 


TIMES  SQUARE 
REAL  ESTATE  TAX  VALUES 


The  name  of  Times  Square  was  legally 
adopted  in  1904.  In  25  years  the  assessed  tax 
valuation  of  real  estate' in  the  ten  blocks 
(42nd  to  47th  Street,  6th  to  8th  Avenue) 
fronting  on  Times  Square  has  Increased 
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.  5,958,322 

.  32,195,505 
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Gain  26,237,183 
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C.  P.  TAFT,  CINCINNATI  PUBUSHER,  DIES 

Illustrious  Owner  of  Times-Star,  Politician,  Art  Collector,  and  Philanthropist  Was  86  Years  Old- 

Newspaper  Career  Covered  Half  a  Century 

CHARLES  PHELPS  TAFT,  owner  were  confined  to  his  having  been  a  presi-  Old  “Davy”  rather  poured  cold  water  ing  as  editor,  and  Chester  Hope  conti 
and  Dublisher  of  the  Cutcinnati  dential  elector  at  laree  from  Ohio  in  cm  the  idea  of  a  newsnaner  as  an  invest-  inc  as  business  manager  Tr>., 


^  and  publisher  of  the  Cutcinnati 
Times-Star,  patron  of  the  arts,  collector, 
financier  and  philanthropist,  died  in 
Cincinnati  Dec  31,  of  pneumonia.  He 
was  86  years  old  and  had  been  ill  since 
Saturday.  He  was  a  half-brother  of 
William  Howard  Taft,  former  President 
of  the  United  States  and  now  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  Jan.  2.  A  short 
private  ceremony  was  performed  at  his 
home  before  the  public  services. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  Albert 
S.  Ingalls  and  VV.  G.  Semple,  sons-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Taft;  Hulbert  Taft,  Charles 
P.  Taft  2d.,  and  Robert  A.  Taft, 
nephews ;  David  S.  Ingalls,  Albert 
Ingalls  and  C.  H.  Rembold,  business 
manager  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star. 

Among  those  present  at  the  bedside 
when  Mr.  Taft  passed  away  were 
Hulbert  Taft,  nepliew,  editor  of  the 
Times-Star. 

Mr.  Taft  was  a  memlier  of  a  family 
noted  in  the  annals  of  American  history. 
He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Alonzo 
Taft,  who  served  in  the  Grant  Adminis¬ 
tration  as  Attorney  General  and  Secre¬ 
tary  of  War,  and  half  brother  of  three 
noted  living  Americans,  Chief  Justice 
Taft,  Henry  W.  Taft,  New  York 
lawyer,  and  Horace  D.  Taft,  founder 
and  headmaster  of  the  Taft  School  at 
Watertown,  Conn. 

He  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  on  Dec.  21, 
1843.  His  mother  was  Mrs.  Fannie 
Phelps  Taft.  In  1864  he  was  graduated 
from  Yale  University  and  from  Colum¬ 
bia  University  Law  School  in  1886. 
After  receiving  his  M.  A.  from  Yale  the 
following  year,  Mr.  Taft  studi^  for  a 
year  at  the  University  of  Heidelberg. 
He  then  studied  elsewhere  in  Europe, 
including  Paris,  and  then  returned  to 
Cincinnati. 

He  began  to  practice  law  at  once  as 
the  partner  of  Edward  F.  Noyes.  The 
partnership  existed  until  1871,  when  Mr. 
Noyes  was  elected  Governor  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Taft  a  member  of  the  State 
Legislature.  It  was  through  his  efforts 
that  the  school  laws  of  Ohio  were  codi¬ 
fied  for  the  first  time. 

He  continued  his  law  practice  until 
1879,  when  he  purchased  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  Cincinnati  Times,  becom¬ 
ing  its  editor  and  publisher.  In  1880 
Mr.  Taft  bought  the  Cincinnati  Star  and 
by  a  merger  of  the  two  properties 
created  the  Times-Star,  an  influential 
and  strongly  Republican  newspaper,  of 
which  he  was  editor  until  his  death.  In 
1908,  as  editor,  he  aided  in  the  election 
of  William  HowTird  Taft  to  the  Pres¬ 
idency. 

In  politics  Mr.  Taft  took  an  intermit¬ 
tent  part.  He  served  but  one  year  in 
the  Ohio  I  legislature  and  did  not  seek 
public  office  again  until  1894  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
serving  through  1897.  From  18%  to 
1908  Mr.  Taft  was  president  of  the 
Board  of  Sinking  Fund  Trustees  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  In  that  capacity  he  was  credited 
with  having  saved  the  city  $^5,000  in 
interest  by  forcing  the  refunding  of  the 
Cincinnati  Southern  Railroad  bonds  at 
3.5  per  cent  instead  of  3.65  per  cent. 

Refusing  a  renomination  for  Congress 
in  1894,  Kir.  Taft  did  not  seek  national 
office  again  until  1909  when  he  was  a 
candidate  for  the  Republican  nomination 
for  United  States  Senator,  finally  with¬ 
drawing  in  favor  of  the  late  Senator 
Theodore  E.  Burton.  That  was  the  last 
time  Mr.  Taft  sought  or  considered  pub¬ 
lic  office.  Editorially,  however,  he  was 
vigorously  concerned  with  politics  until 
he  died.  During  the  presidential  cam¬ 
paign  of  1920,  Mr.  Taft  strongly  at¬ 
tacked  alleged  slanders  against  the  then 
Republican  candidate,  the  late  President 
Warren  G.  Harding,  also  an  Ohioan. 

Mr.  Taft’s  other  pcditical  activities 


were  confined  to  his  having  been  a  presi¬ 
dential  elector  at  large  from  Ohio  in 
1904,  president  of  the  Ohio  electoral 
college  in  1905  and  delegate-af-large  to 
the  1906  Republican  National  Conven¬ 
tion  which  nominated  his  brother. 


The  late  Charles  P.  Taft 

Mr.  Taft’s  art  collection  in  1908  was 
said  to  be  the  most  valuable  in  the  West. 
In  it  at  that  time  were  at'  least  two 
works  each  of  Corot,  Millet  and  Mes- 
sonier,  as  well  as  a  fine  collection  of 
Chinese  porcelains.  In  1909  he  pur¬ 
chased  “The  Young  Man  Rising  From 
a  Chair”  by  Rembrandt,  one  of  the  finest 
by  that  illustrious  artist.  At  that  time 
his  collection  was  said  to  have  been  one 
of  the  four  best  owned  by  Americans. 

Mr.  Taft  owned  also  a  Gainsborough, 
’’The  Tompkinson  Boys.”  In  1918  he 
purchased  “The  Cobbler’s  Apprentice,” 
by  Frank  Duveneck.  an  American  artist, 
for  $7,500.  His  collection  also  included 
paintings  by  van  Dyck,  Hals,  Steen, 
Hobbema,  Goya,  Reynolds  and  Rousseau. 

Mr.  Taft’s  benefactions  were  many. 
Chief  among  them  was  the  gift,  in  1927, 
by  him  and  Mrs.  Taft  of  $1,0^.000  in 
cash,  their  home,  which  they  had  occu¬ 
pied  for  most  of  their  married  life,  and 
their  entire  art  collection,  valued  at  sev¬ 
eral  millions  of  dollars,  to  the  Cincinnati 
Institute  of  Fine  .\rts.  The  gift  was 
made  contingent  upon  the  raising  of 
$2,.500,000  by  the  incorporators  of  the 
institute  before  Dec.  31,  1928. 

Other  benefactions  by  Mr.  Taft  in¬ 
cluded  200  acres  of  agricultural  land  in 
Taft.  Texas,  for  the  foundation  of  an 
industrial  college  for  Mexican  girls 
there;  $500,000  toward  the  building  of  a 
Masonic  Temple  in  Cincinnati;  $275,000 
to  the  Uni\Trsity  of  Cincinnati,  and 
$100,000  for  the  George  Gray  Barnard 
monument  to  Abraham  Lincoln  in  his 
home  city. 

As  an  editor  Mr.  Taft  usually  con¬ 
tented  himself  with  indicating  the  poli¬ 
cies  of  his  paper,  but  occasionally  wrote 
the  leading  editorials  himself.  He  was 
also  for  many  years  one  of  the  owners 
of  the  Cincinnati  Volksbiatt.  the  leading 
German  daily  in  that  city.  He  was  noted 
for  the  fearlessness  of  his  chief  news¬ 
paper,  the  Times-Star. 

In  1873  Mr.  Taft  married  Miss  .\nnie 
Sinton,  who  survives  him.  They  had 
four  children.  One,  David  Sinton  Taft, 
is  dead.  Their  two  daughters  are  living, 
as  is  another  son.  They  are  Mrs.  Albert 
S.  Ingalls.  Mrs.  William  T.  Semple  and 
Charles  Howard  Taft. 

I^st  February,  in  marking  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  Times-Star,  Mr.  Taft 
told  his  assembled  employes  something 
of  the  l)eginnings  of  his  career  as  a  news- 
pper  owner.  He  said  that  his  father- 
in-law,  the  late  David  Sinton.  one  of  the 
pioneer  iron-mongers  of  the  Middle 
West,  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  idea. 


Old  “Davy”  rather  poured  cold  water 
(Ml  the  idea  of  a  newspaper  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  He  said :  “You  can  take  other 
salable  commodities  and  shelve  them  for 
the  time  and  they  are  just  as  good  to 
sell  the  next  month  or  the  next  year. 
But  you  cannot  do  that  with  a  news¬ 
paper.  The  newspaper  is  a  clean,  fresh, 
salable  commodity  today,  but  tomorrow 
it  is  not  salable  in  so  far  as  it  is  a 
ttxiay’s  piece  of  gcxxls.” 

All  of  this  was  true  but  young 
“Charley”  Taft  as  he  was  known  in 
those  days,  was  not  so  easily  discouraged. 
He  realized  that  owning  a  newspaper  in 
1879  was  not  a  very  profitable  under¬ 
taking,  but  he  decided  to  keep  at  the 
grind  and  make  it  a  success,  which  he 
did. 

Associates  of  Mr.  Taft  attribute  his 
success  to  the  policy  established  50  years 
ago  when  he  declared  against  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  home  life  for  the  exploitation 
of  family  troubles  to  make  newspaper 
sensations. 

In  commenting  upon  this  part  of  Mr. 
Taft’s  career,  the  late  Louis  Alexander 
Leonard  said  in  his  book :  “Life  of 
Alonzo  Taft:” 

“When  Charles  P.  Taft  found  him¬ 
self  at  the  head  of  the  Times-Star  by 
purchase  and  consolidation,  journalism 
throughout  the  country  was  at  a  low  ebb. 
To  say  that  much  of  it  was  yellow 
would  be  to  use  a  light  tint  to  indicate 
the  recklessness  and  sensationalism  that 
prevailed  in  many  quarters.  It  was  re¬ 
garded  as  legitimate  journalism  to  in¬ 
vade  home  life  and  to  exploit  family 
troubles  to  make  newspaper  sensations. 

“Mr.  Taft  laid  down  principles  of 
fairness  and  decency  that  were  to  be 
followed  in  all  cases.  And  they  were 
followed.  Crime  was  exposed  but  not 
exploited ;  and  the  Times-Star  became  a 
clean,  high-grade  newspaper ;  and  it  re¬ 
mained  so  and  prospered  on  these  lines. 

“  ‘Give  the  people  what  they  want,’ 
was  a  favorite  newspaper  adage  in  those 
days.  But  Taft  believed  in  catering  to 
the  better  tastes  instead  of  pandering  to 
the  depraved.  It  was  sexm  found  that 
as  a  rule,  people’s  tastes  were  above  the 
kinds  of  food  that  had  been  dispensed 
to  them.  The  evidence  of  approval  came 
in  the  fact  that  the  circulation  of  the 
newspaper  soon  exceeded  the  combined 
circulations  of  the  two  old  ones.  .  .  . 
As  competent  a  journalist  as  Archer 
Brown  insisted  the  Timps-Star  was  too 
fine  a  paper  for  the  people  of  the  day 
and  that  it  could  not  succeed  on  these 
lines,  as  desirable  as  such  success  would 
be.  But  it  did ;  and  years  afterward 
Brown  congratulated  the  proprietor  of 
the  Times-Star  on  having  the  nerve  to 
fight  ()ut  the  battle  on  lines  of  decency 
and  fairness.  Taft  never  varied  nor  per¬ 
mitted  a  variation  from  the  principles 
he  laid  down  on  founding  the  paper.” 

PHOTO  AGENCY  EXPANDS 

International  to  U«e  Key  Newepaper* 

in  Chain  as  Distribution  Centers 

Expansion  of  International  News 
Photos  with  Hearst  newspapers  in  all 
sections  of  the  country  acting  as  re¬ 
gional  distribution  centers  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  J.  V.  Connolly, 
president.  Heretofore  International  has 
had  but  five  distribution  points,  in  New 
York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Los  Apgeles  and 
San  Francisco. 

The  new  method,  making  pictures  of 
all  Hearst  newspapers  available  to  the 
service,  will  have  about  20  distributing 
centers.  Pictures  will  now  be  sent  out 
from  San  .\ntonio,  Fort  Worth,  Los 
.\ngeles,  San  Francisco  and  Seattle  for 
the  West;  and  from  Syracuse,  Roches¬ 
ter,  New  York,  Boston  and  Atlanta  for 
the  East. 

Headquarters  remain  in  New  York 
with  Walter  Howey,  former  managing 
editor  of  the  Xnv  York  Mirror  continu¬ 


ing  as  editor,  and  Chester  Hope  contin* 
ing  as  business  manager.  Lou  Walktr 
former  editor  of  International  Illustral* 
News,  has  been  appointed  night  editor  o 
International  News  Photos,  succeediii 
L.  J.  Bourne. 

The  Hearst  photo  service  also  is  es¬ 
tablishing  a  bureau  in  Washington  and 
adding  new  bureaus  in  Europe. 

VOICE  APPRECIATION  OF 
SLOVER’S  SALE 

New  Owners  of  Norfolk  Daily  Tall 
of  Publisher’s  Relinquisbmaal 
of  Controlling  Interest  at 
“Financial  Sacrifice’’ 

Following  announcement  last  week  by 
S.  L.  Slover,  publisher  of  the  NorfoL 
(Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  that  he  had  dp- 
posed  of  a  controlling  interest  in  tbt 
newspaper  to  a  new  company  made  m 
of  the  daily’s  employes,  an  appreciatief 
of  the  publisher’s  action  in  three-colSJ 
width  was  printed  in  the  paper  by  tlid 
new  publishing  company. 

The  statement  said  in  part: 

“Time  and  time  again,  offers  were 
made  to  Mr.  Slover  for  the  purchase  of 
the  Ledger-Dispatch  as  a  matter  of  coVt 
hard  business.  Sums  that  prob^ 
would  be  astounding  to  those  unfamiliv 
with  newspaper  values  were  not  only 
proffered  but  urged.  And  time  and  time 
again,  he  refused  them — ^because  he  hdd 
the  conviction  that  the  men  who,  undtf 
his  guidance,  had  helped  in  the  (kTci4|(> 
ment  of  the  paper  should  eventually  com 
trol  it,  and  because  he  held,  too,  that  the 
paper  should  always  be  own^  and  cor 
trolled  by  men  whose  other  interesti  lay 
here,  whose  homes  were  here.  Holdin 
those  views  and  determined  to  put  then 
into  effect,  he  transfers  the  controlliM  » 
terest  in  the  Ledger-Dispatch  at  a  fini|t 
cial  sacrifice  to  himself  which  would  be , 
regarded  by  participants  in  nearly  every 
other  newspaper  sale  as  quixotic.  , 
“Because  Mr.  Slover  retains  a  substan 
tial  interest  in  the  pa;»r  ^d  became  he 
will  continue  to  active  in  the  mana^ 
ment  of  its  affairs,  as  chairman  of  hi 
boards,  those  to  whom  he  surrenders  com 
trol  and  who  here  speak  through  th^; 
impersonal  medium  of  the_  editoiij; 
columns  are  necessarily  restrained  ft^ 
voicing  in  full  their  sense  of  gratitud^ 
appreciation  and  obligation  to  him.  ^ 
“Since  he  speaks,  however,  of  havinf 
all  but  denied,  certainly  ignored,  the  fac¬ 
tor  of  personal  ownership  of  the  paM 
it  is  not  unbecoming  that  the  group  of 
which  he  speaks  should  say  that  the  n« 
spirit  which  he  has  always  revealed 
all  his  dealings  with  them,  and  throa^ 
them  with  his  newspaper,  has  developl|| 
in  them,  in  turn,  a  feeling  of  loyal ty^^ 
intense  that  it  has  impelled  them  to  thi4| 
and  work  for  the  paper  as  if 
their  own.  He  has  not  only  all  bal 
denied,  certainly  ignored,  the  factor  M 
pergonal  ownership;  he  has  all  W 
denied,  and  certainly  ignored,  the  rett*, 
tionship  of  employer  and  employes. 

“That  attitude  has  developed  m  » 
those  associated  with  him  a 
responsibility  and  a  habit  ()f  independ*^ 
action  which  combine  to  give  them  coo*; 
fidence  that,  with  the  continuing  wiM- 
counsel  of  Mr.  Slover  and  with  the 
fit  of  his  long  experience,  they  will  M 
able  to  realize  his  expressed  hope  tM 
the  kindly  spirit  of  the  public  ali^ 
manifested  toward  the  paper  will  c» 
tinue  to  grow,  and  that  the  paper  alwiW 
will  merit  the  approval  and  good  will  or 
the  public.” 

O’BRIEN  TO  ALBANY 

John  C.  O’Brien,  of  the  .Wm  Fcf* 
Herald  T ribme,  has  been  sent  to  A 
as  legislative  correspondent  of  tw 
paper  for  the  present  session  of  tw 
legislature.  1 


'jown  and 
the  Wrat) 


The  feminine  fashion  is  back. 
Soft,  clinging  materials.  Long 
lines.  Lovely  contours.  Al¬ 
luring  colors.  You  will  find 
this  shop  presenting  just  the 
fabrics,  just  the  models  you 
wish  for  spring.  Underthings 
and  the  new  corsets  also  that 
are  so  essential  to  the  silhou¬ 
ette  of  today. 
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64  Baltimore  Street 
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Rotoplate  is  a  perfect  paper  for  rotogravure  printing,  and  is  supplied  by 
Kimberly-Clark  Corporation  to  the  majority  of  the  above  newspapers 
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^togravure  Sections 

EVERY  WEEK  IN  SIXTY  CITIES  OF  NORTH 
BY  THESE  NINETY-FIVE  NEWSPAPERS 


Albany  Knickerbocker  Press 
Atlanta  Constitution 
Atlanta  Journal 
Baltimore  Sun 
Birmingham  News 
Boston  Herald 
Boston  Traveler 
Buffalo  Courier  Express 
Buffalo  Sunday  Times 
.  Chicago  Bee 
Chicago  Daily  News 
Chicago  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
Chicago  Sunday  Tribune 
Cincinnati  Enquirer 
Qe\  eland  News 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
Columbus  Ohio  State  Journal 
Denver  Post 

Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Des  Moines  Sunday  Register 
Detroit  Free  Press 
Detroit  News 

Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel 
Fresno  Bee 

Habana,  Cuba,  Diario  De  La 
Marina 

Harrisburg,  I*a.,  Evening-News 
Hartford  Courant 
Houston  Chronicle 
■  Houston  Post-Diipatch 
Indianapolis  Sunday  Star 
Jackson,  Miss.,  News 
Kansas  City  Journal  Post 


Kansas  City  Star 
Long  Beach,  Calif.,  Press  Telegram 
Los  Angeles  Sunday  Times 
Louisville  Courier  Journal 
Louisville  Sunday  Herald  Post 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal 
Mexico  City,  El  Excelsior 
Mexico  City,  El  Universal 
Miami  Daily  News 
Milwaukee  Journal 
Minneapolis  Journal 
Minneapolis  Tribune 
Montreal  La  Patrie 
Montreal  La  Presse 
Montreal  Standard 
Nashville  Banner 
Nashville  Tennessean 
Newark  Sunday  Call 
New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
New  Orleans  Times  Picayune 
New  York  Bollettino  Della  Sera 
New  York  Corriere  D’ America 
New  York  Evening  Graphic 
New  York  Jewish  Daily  Forward 
New  York  II  Progresso 
Italo  Americano 
New  York  Evening  Post 
New  York  Herald  Tribune 
New  York  Times 
New  York  Sunday  News 
New  York  World 
Omaha  World-Herald 


Peoria  Journal  Transcript 
Peoria  Star 

Philadelphia  L’Opinione 
Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger 
Philadelphia  Record 
Pittsburgh  Press 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 
Providence  Sunday  Journal 
Richmond,  Va.,  Times-Dispatch 
Rochester  Democrat  Chronicle 
Scranton,  Pa.,  Scrantonian 
St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 
St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
St.  Paul  Daily  News 
St.  Paul  Sunday  Pioneer  Press 
San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Seattle  Daily  Times 
South  Bend  News  Times 
Springfield,  Ill.,  State  Register 
Springfield,  Mass.,  Union 
Republican 
Syracuse  Herald 
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II  S  OFFICIALS  USE  GOVERNMENT  PRESS 
SYSTEM  FOR  SELF  GLORY,  SAYS  BARRY 

Handout  Route  a  Boon  to  Lazy  Reporters,  but  Real  Newspaper 
Men  Ignore  Regulations  to  Get  Information  at 
Source  of  News,  He  Declares 


r'OVERNMENTAL  publicity  was 
(t  CTiticized  in  the  New  York  Evening 
iLm  Dec.  30,  by  Robert  Barry,  Wash- 
nTon  correspondent  of  that  paper,  as  a 
f«Seral  officials  desirous  of 
foiling  themselves,  and  the  reliance  of 
E  journalists.  While  hitting  the  pub- 
Stv  system,  Mr.  Barry  declared  that 
newspapers  ignore  department  regu- 
Eons  and  go  direct  to  the  sources  of 
lEs  for  information.  His  article  fol- 

skeleton  of  the  Government  press 
nent  will  not  subside.  George  Creel 
uft  Washington  a  legacy  which  every 
Cabinet  officer  emliraoes  and  every  self- 
mpecting  or  fairly  diligent  newspaper 

nun  despises.  . 

With  the  possible  exception  of  Secre- 
urv  Akerson’s  skillful  handling  of  White 
House  news  and  McDermott’s  adroit 
Brthods  as  chief  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment’s  information  bureau,  governmental 
nblicity  is  the  resort  of  Federal  officials 
feirous  of  exploiting  themselves  and  the 
reliance  of  lazy  “journalists”  who  pay  $5 
a  week  to  old  men  on  crutches  or  bright 
young  office  boys  to  collect  a  daily  bale 
of  useless  information. 

Creel  came  to  Washington  with  a  lot 
of  good  intentions.  He  persuaded  Wood- 
row  Wilson  to  put  departmental  Wash- 
iigton  on  a  handout  basis,  clearing 
Inoogh  a  lackson  place  office.  It  may 
have  been  a  good  thing  during  the  prose¬ 
cution  of  a  war.  It  would  have  been  in¬ 
tolerable  under  any  circumstances  ex¬ 
cept  that  Creel  had  the  vision,  the  wit 
and  the  acquaintanceship  to  bring  a 
lot  of  excellent  newspaper  men  to  his 
Krvice. 

War  is  one  thing.  Governmental 
propaganda  is  another. 

It  is  a  nice  theory  to  have  all  official 
lews  issue  from  a  central  office.  It  is 
icmething  else  again  to  have  officials 
of  ffie  Government  gagged  against  giving 
^formation  to  newspaper  men. 

That  is  the  situation  we  have  in  Wash¬ 
ington  today. 

It  is  the  bunk.  Real  newspaper  men 
ignore  departmental  regulations.  They 
go  direct  to  original  sources  for  their 
■formation.  They  cultivate  their  own 

auintances  and  all  the  departmental 
tape  in  the  world  does  not  keep 
n  alert  reporter  out  of  a  good  story. 

Viplant  reporters  are  not  as  abund- 
nt  m  Washington  as  they  used  to  be 
■or  as  popular.  Too  many  of  them  take 
the  mimeographed  "handouts”  from  Cabi¬ 
net  officers  and  bureau  chiefs  and  are 
tmtent  to  sponsor  statements  in  print  of 
]^t  those  officials  wish  to  have  printed 
imtead  of  the  whole  story  or  some  sem- 
Unnce  of  it. 

I  am  told  that  a  few  nights  ago,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  of  the  VVash- 
inton  correspondents  descended  to  an 
slibi  for  his  alleged  “Hoover  propa- 
l>nda,”  in  a  radio  speech.  Knowing  the 
■*n,  I  am  amazed.  He  is  reported  to 
bnve  said  something  to  the  effect  that  in 
ftorn  “for  the  personal  affection  Herbert 
Hoover  has  given  to  me  he  has  not 
•ought  to  purchase  my  mind.” 

The  incident  recalls  another  one. 

When  Arthur  Krock,  now  with  the 
York  Times,  was  promoted  from 
“*  position  of  Washington  correspond- 
•st  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal  to 
•■waging  editor’s  desk,  “Joe”  Tumulty 
tad  half  of  the  Wilson  Cabinet  wrote 
to  Henry  Watterson  urging  the 
tfPomtment  of  L.  Ames  Brown  to 
wk’s  post. 

^rse  Henry’s”  answer  always  has 
in  my  mind. 

know  this  man  Brown,”  said 
y  ..rP^t^ocacy  Unterrified  and  Unde- 
^  in  his  decision  picking  Morton  M. 
^lord  for  the  job.  “but  if  he  is  that 
Cabinet  officers  that  they  try 
to»  in  a  joh  I  don’t  want  him  as 

JvWaihington  correspondent.  I  never 
p**  when  the  Courier  Journal  may 


have  to  disagree  with  one  of  those  gentle¬ 
men  and  I  want  a  man  who  has  no  bias 
in  sending  facts  to  the  readers  of  this 
newspaper.” 

Sad  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  a  lot  of 
bootlickers  among  the  newspaper  men  of 
Washington  and  the  only  satisfactory 
factor  in  that  situation  is  that  their  num¬ 
ber  is  growing  less. 

Previous  references  in  the  Day-by-Day 
column  to  Representative  Cramton  of 
Michigan  for  his  petty  little  tyrannies  as 
Chairman  of  some  obscure  appropriations 
subcommittee  in  the  House,  ought  to 
establish  the  fact  that  I  hold  no  brief  for 
him. 

Fairness  does  compel  the  statement  that 
Mr.  Cramton  has  put  his  finger  on  a 
problem  with  which  Congress  will  have 
to  deal  sooner  or  later. 

It  is  the  problem  of  the  “Govern¬ 
mental  press  agent.”  It  is  a  phase  of 
Washington  life,  which  assumes  an  ex¬ 
aggerated  importance  among  newspaper 
men  who  have  ceased  to  be  reporters. 

No  Washington  correspondent  who 
resigns  from  the  press  gallery  to  become 
a  Senator’s  secretary  at  $3,000  a  year  or 
a  special  assistant  to  a  Cabinet  officer 
in  charge  of  press  relations  at  $3,500  to 
$5,000  a  year,  leaves  any  aching  void  in 
the  gallery  list. 

Mr.  Cramton  wants  to  know,  however, 
whether  newspaper  men  so  employed 
become  press  agents  for  the  man  who 
giyes  them  the  job.  The  answer  is  easy. 
They  are  just  that  and  nothing  more. 

Never  during  my  experience  in  Wash¬ 
ington  have  I  enemmtered  a  depart¬ 
mental  “release  to  the  press”  in  which 
the  departmental  information  man  called 
the  Cabinet  officer  who  gave  him  his 
job  a  “liar,”  a  faker”  or  a  “four-flusher.” 

That  goes  for  Democratic  and  Repub¬ 
lican  Administrations  alike.  It  is  not 
surprising.  It  is  human  nature. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Cramton  is  right  when 
he  contends  that  the  American  people 
get  just  what  is  favorable  to  the  Cab¬ 
inet  officer  involved.  It  is  a  fact,  which 
no  worth  while  Washington  correspond¬ 
ent  will  dare  to  deny,  that  of  such  is 
made  a  lot  of  news  put  on  the  wires  in 
the  national  capital  e^ery  day  and  night. 

Representative  Cramton  raises  another 
point. 

He  wants  to  know  how  William  Ather¬ 
ton  Du  Puy  can  be  a  magazine  writer 
on  topics  touching  Interior  Department 
affairs  and  at  the  same  time  the  special 
assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
in  charge  of  press  releases. 

I’ve  known  Bill  Du  Puy  for  years. 
He  would  not  withhold  a  news  item 
from  any  Washington  reporter  in  order 
to  sell  it  to  a  magazine  for  all  the 
money  in  the  world. 

Du  Puy  could  go  down  to  the  Interior 
Department  and  obtain  all  the  material 
he  desired  for  a  magazine  article,  yet 
there  is  some  point  to  Representative 
Cramton’s  contention  that  a  departmental 
press  agent  ought  not  to  appear  in  pub¬ 
lications  like  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
Good  Housekeeping,  World's  Work  and 
similar  periodicals  without  any  indenti- 
fication  as  an  Interior  Department  pub¬ 
licity  man. 

Mr.  Cramton  contends  that  there  is 
involved  an  issue  of  “dual  personality” 
which  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  under¬ 
stand.  Mr.  Du  Puy  insists  that  what 
he  does  as  a  magazine  writer  has  nothing 
to  do  with  his  work  at  the  Interior  De¬ 
partment. 

The  Congressman  from  Michigan  and 
the  magazine  writer  had  a  merry  row 
in  the  Appropriations  Committee  room 
of  the  House. 

After  reading  the  official  report  of 
the  incident  I  incline  anew  to  the.  be¬ 
lief  that  the  governmental  publicity  man 
is  the  salvation  of  the  lazy  Washington 
correspondent  and  the  stumbling  block 
of  the  alert  Washington  reporter. 


you  CAN  MAINTAIN 
THIS  GROWTH 

1913 

$50,000,000  Spent  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

1929 _ 

$250,000,000  Spent  in  Newspaper  Advertising 

00990 

Competing  With  Your  Advertising  Pages 

are  the  radio,  the  automobile,  the  theatre,  bridge 
and  other  diversions,  constantly  pulling  time  and 
attention  away  from  the  space  your  advertisers  buy 
from  you. 

You  Can  Meet  This  Competition 

by  making  your  display  advertisements  so  attractive 
that  readers  will  not  pass  them  by,  and  so  legible 
that  they  will  follow  through  to  the  signature. 

Better  Typography  Will  Do  Itl 

Give  your  space  buyers  the  greater  selling  power 
of  advertisements  composed  by  hand  in  the  best 
traditional  and  modern  type  faces,  cleanly  printed 
from  always-new  type. 

Give  yourself  the  advantages  of  the  Monotype 
System  of  Composition  and  Non-Distribution:  The 
fastest  and  most  economical  method  of  setting 
display  advertisements  Hh  An  unlimited  supply  of 
type,  borders,  rules  and  spacing  material  +  Ample 
reserve  resources  ^  Concentration  on  production 
when  needed  Absolute  dependability  at  all 
times  Hh  The  greatest  volume  of  production  per 
man  ^  The  lowest  cost  per  column  and  per  page* 

Sand  for  special  selection  of  «  Monotype  Advertising  Faces  » 
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LANSTON  MONOTYPE  MACHINE  CO, 

Monotype  Bldg.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Composed  in  Monotype  No.  330  Serie* 
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William  Famum  Is  Rack  on  Broadway! 
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NEW  UNIFORM  LISTING  PLAN  TRIED 
OUT  BY  NEW  YORK  THEATERS 

Majority  Now  Using  Standard  Space  and  Type  With  Plays 
Listed  Alphabetically — Erlanger  Theaters  and 
Movies  ^'Holding  Out” 

Theater  advertising  columns  of  because  of  the  possible  returns  from 
the  New  York  newspapers,  for  years  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  uni- 
a  hodge-podge  of  small  notices  full  of  form  small  advertisements  now  make 


Theater  page  of  New  York  American  showing  uniform  listing  of  theatrical 
attractions  in  right  hand  columns. 


black-face  type,  capitals,  italics  and 
typographical  freaks,  have  been  cleaned 
up  this  season. 

Most  of  the  theaters  now  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  an  attractive  double-column 
space  made  up  of  announcements  in  uni¬ 
form  light-face  type,  arranged  alpha¬ 
betically  as  to  plays.  A  dozen  or  more, 
however,  in  addition  to  the  motion  pic¬ 
ture  houses,  retain  the  old  style  of  ad¬ 
vertising. 

The  change  to  a  system  of  uniform 
announcements  was  a  theater  man’s 
movement,  not  one  of  the  newspapers, 
although  some  of  the  latter  had  favored 
the  idea  and  had  already  put  some  re¬ 
strictions  on  the  typography  permitted. 

Under  the  old  system,  the  large  num¬ 
ber  of  theaters  in  New  York,  combined 
w'ith  the  efforts  to  get  a  maximum  of 
attention  for  a  minimum  of  space,  had 
resulted  in  a  situation  such  that  even 
a  producer  was  some  times  unable  to 
find  his  own  advertisement.  It  was 
equally  difficult  for  the  playgoer,  seek¬ 
ing  to  learn  the  theater  where  a  certain 
play  was  being  staged,  to  find  the  ad¬ 
vertisement  he  was  looking  for. 

Another  difficulty,  from  the  stand¬ 
point  of  the  theater  man,  was  that  the 
little  inch  and  half-inch  advertisements 
were  being  overshadow^  by  the  larger 
space  used  by  the  movie  houses.  This 
was  pointed  out  by  Brock  Pemberton, 
producer,  who  is  a  member  of  the  in¬ 
formal  committee  in  charge  of  the  plan 
for  the  theaters.  The  film  companies, 
he  said  in  reply  to  an  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  inquiry,  could  afford  to  spend 
large  sums  in  advertising  in  New  York 


up  a  group  large  enough  to  stand  out 
by  itself. 

Mr.  Pemberton,  oddly  enough,  is  not 
represented  in  the  group  with  his  own 
play,  "Strictly  Dishonorable,’’  one  of 
the  season’s  hits.  This  is  because  his 
play  is  occunving  the  Avon  Theater, 
controlled  by  A.  L.  Erlanger,  and  the 
Erlanger  theaters  are  the  principal  ones 
which  are  not  participating  in  the  plan. 
The  theater  management,  not  the  pro¬ 
ducer,  he  explained,  controls  the  adver¬ 
tising. 

George  M.  Cohan,  with  his  play, 
“Gambling,”  meets  a  similar  situation 
by  using  two  advertisements,  one  in  the 
uniform  group  and  one  outside. 

Florenz  Ziegfeld,  whose  advertise¬ 
ments  usually  appear  in  the  group,  oc¬ 
casionally  shifts  outside  when  he  wants 
to  use  larger  space. 

The  plan  has  been  discussed  for  years, 
but  always  before  has  been  dropp^  be¬ 
cause  some  theaters  declined  to  join. 
This  year  it  was  decided  that  there  was 
no  use  waiting  for  unanimity. 

Francis  E.  Reid,  publicity  representa¬ 
tive  for  the  Erlanger  interests,  was 
careful  to  explain  that  the  latter  were 
not  hostile  to  the  plan,  but  did  not  care 
to  use  it  themselves.  He  pointed  to  the 
movie  advertisements,  as  had  Mr.  Pem¬ 
berton,  but  drew  the  conclusion  that  they 
made  it  more  necessary  than  ever  for 
the  theaters  to  use  heavy  type  to  get 
attention. 

Mr.  Reid  also  said  that  in  one  case 
at  least  a  contract  with  a  star  provided 
that  her  name  should  appear  in  the  big¬ 
gest  type  in  all  advertising.  This  would 
make  it  impossible  for  this  play  to  con¬ 


form  to  the  uniform  style.  In  other 
cases,  he  said,  it  was  desirable  to  adver¬ 
tise  the  star  rather  than  the  play. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  adoption  of 
the  plan  is  attributed  to  Gilbert  Miller, 
who  produces  plays  in  London  as  well 
as  New  York.  In  London  the  system 
has  been  in  use  for  a  long  time,  but 
there  the  arrangement  is  by  names  of 
theaters  rather  than  names  of  plays. 

Newspaper  and  theater  men  agree  that 
the  plan  has  caused  some  slight  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  amount  of  advertising  space 
'used.  In  one  instance  a  newspaper  in¬ 
sisted  on  an  increase  in  size  on  Sundays, 
but  dropped  its  demand  when  the  theater 
men  said  it  might  wreck  the  plan. 


ASKS  DATA  ON  PUFFS 
AND  (P.  S.)  GETS  IT 


Student  Submits  Questionnaire  to 
Coast  Editor,  Who  Answers  in 
Full  — -  Says  Wastebasket 
Always  Handy 


A  Leland  Stanford  journalism  student, 
who,  by  means  of  a  questionnaire,  was 
endeavoring  to  find  out  exactly  what 
California  publishers  really  thought  of 
publicity,  received  definite  answers  to  his 
questions  from  Ernest  S.  Wooster,  of 
the  Laguna  Beach  (Cal.)  South  Coast 
News. 

“Publicity,”  the  editor  wrote,  “is  that 
deluge  of  hooey  that  inundates  our  desk 
as  often  as  the  mail  comes,  and  which 
is  of  the  most  meagre  interest  of  any 
except  those  certain  commercial  agents 
who  employ  press  ag — pardon  me,  I 
mean  publicity  experts.  And  you  are 
darned  tootin’  in  assuming  that  we  make 
a  distinction  between  news  and  pub¬ 
licity.” 

To  the  question,  “What  do  you  do 
with  the  publicity  material  which  comes 
to  your  office?”  Wooster  answered: 

“The  innocence  of  the  young  is  in¬ 
triguing,  but  appalling.  I  will  confide  in 
you  that  the  janitor  keeps  his  lumbago 
active  in  carrying  out  waste  baskets — 
made  especially  oversize — because  of  the 
enterprise  of  publicity  expert's.  We  have 
yet  to  find  a  single  worthwhile  story. 
There  may  have  been  one,  but  if  so,  we 
over-looked  it.” 

“From  the  questions  you  have  sub¬ 
mitted,”  Wooster  concluded,  “we  gather 
then  someone  has  given  you  the  idea 
that  publicity  work  is  a  noble  calling. 
It  is,  just  like  rifling  the  till,  stealing 
government  oil  lands,  selling  perpetual 
motion  stock  to  widows  and  children, 
and  such  like  enterprises. 

“With  these  few  kind  words,  let  me 
•add  another.  Whoever  trains  publicity 
burglars,  moulds  them  all  alike.  There 
is  usually  the  opening  sentence  that  “Mr. 
Bushwah  announces  today,  etc.”  Follow¬ 
ing  is  a  mealy  paragraph  as  interesting 
as  Sanskrit  to  a  Hottentot.  Sometimes 
it  runs  three  solid  columns — or  would, 
if  it  ever  got  set.  No  subscriber  on 
earth  could  be  hired  at  good  w'ages  to 
read  it.”  _ 


PRINTS  RADIO  DIALOGUE 

Distress  signals  sent  out  recently  when 
two  ocean  liners  crashed  in  New  York 
harl)or  interrupted  the  Amos  ’n  Andy 
radio  program  being  given  from  Chicago 
over  the  N.  B.  C.  network,  a  favorite 
broadcast  of  Clarence  J.  Ingram,  radio 
editor  of  the  Jersey  City  (N.J.)  Journal, 
To  review  the  broadcast  Ingram  got  in 
touch  with  the  N.  B.  C.  offices  which  had 
the  comedians’  dialogue  wired  from  Chi¬ 
cago.  The  Tournal  gave  two  columns  to 
the  Transcript  with  a  page  one  box. 


HEARST  PUBLISHERS  TO  MEET 

Publishers  of  Hearst  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  will  meet  at 
Hearst  headquarters  in  New  York  Jan. 
6  and  7  to  discuss  publication  problems. 
The  Sunday  newspaper  problem  will  be 
an  important  factor  in  the  discussions. 
Col.  Frank  Knox,  general  manager  of 
the  Hearst  Newspapers,  will  preside. 


E,  KATZ  APPOINTED 

The  E.  Katz  Special  Agency  on  Jan.  1 
began  representation  of  the  Enid 
(Okla.)  Neu's  and  Eagle. 


MILLIONAIRE  “CUB”  on 
CLEVELAND  DAILY 

W.  Holden  White  Like*  PUin  D**! 
Job  Better  Than  Bu*inei*~_  * 
Son  of  Late  White  Motor 
President 


On  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  staff  is  th« 
only  “millionaire  reporter”  working  on  a 
Cleveland  newspaper.  He  is  W.  Holden 
White,  son  of  the 
late  Windsor  T 
White,  who  was 
president  of  thf 
White  Motor 
Company,  of 
Ueveland,  and 
who  died  a  few 
months  ago,  fol. 
lowing  an  auto¬ 
mobile  accident 
The  elder 
White  was  one 
of  the  outstand- 
•  n  g  industrial 
captains  of 
Cleveland  and  he 


W.  Holden  White 


was  widely  known  as  a  big  game  hunter. 

The  son  was  graduated  from  Harvard 
in  1928  and  was  captain  of  the  univers¬ 
ity  polo  team.  He  also  took  an  active 
part  in  football.  Among  his  assignments 
on  the  Plain  Dealer  is  that  of  covering 
polo  games. 

“I  took  up  newspaper  work  because  I 
do  not  like  business,”  said  White.  "I 
worked  five  years  for  the  White  Motor 
Company,  but  do  not  like  to  be  harnessed 
up  with  business.  I  like  the  atmosphere 
of  a  big  newspaper  office  and  expect  to 
make  it  my  life  work.” 

-According  to  Nat  Howard,  night  edi¬ 
tor,  and  Phillip  W.  Porter,  day  city  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Plain  Dealer,  young  \Vhite 
is  one  of  the  best  “new  reporters”  who 
ever  tackled  a  job  on  the  paper,  and  Ed¬ 
win  N.  Moore,  assistant  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  pa'd  the  latest  “cub”  a  similar  com¬ 
plement. 

The  only  other  newspaper  work  young 
White  ever  did  was  to  write  a  series  of 
articles,  illustrated,  for  the  Boston 
Globe  and  Transcript  on  a  big  game  hunt 
he  and  his  father  made  along  the  East 
.\frican  Coast  during  1928. 

White  is  a  grandson  of  the  late  Liberty 
E.  Holden,  founder  of  the  Plain  Dealer, 
and  a  nephew  of  Major  Ben  P.  Bole, 
president  of  the  Plain  Dealer  Publishing 
Company. 


NEW  AUDIT  FIRM 


Chicago  Company  Succeed*  Walker- 
Chandler — Kuhn*  Pre*ident 

The  Newspaper  Audit  and  Research 
Corporation,  successors  to  Edmund 
Walker,  Chandler  Company,  has  been 
incorporated  under  the  state  laws  of 
Illinois.  The  firm,  which  has  offices  in 
Chicago,  New  York  and  Washington, 
will  continue  at  its  present  address,  11 
South  I.a  Salle,  in  Chicago,  which  is  its 
headquarters.  Officers  are :  M.  S.  Kuhns, 
president ;  Charles  F.  Scott,  vice-presi¬ 
dent:  W.  H.  Drallmeier,  vice-president; 
R.  F.  Kuhns,  treasurer,  and  G.  F.  Martim 
secretary.  Mr.  Scott  is  in  charge  of  the 
New’  York  office.  Directors  are:  M.  S. 
Kuhns.  R.  F.  Kuhns.  Charles  F.  Scott 
R.  H.  Bartlett  and  W.  H.  Drallmeier. 

The  company  was  formed  “to  audit 
and  install  systems  of  bookkeeping, 
formulate  accounting  and  income  tax 
services,  supervise,  manage  and  operate 
newspaper  organizations  and  kindred 
lines,  and  manufacture,  buy.  sell  and  deaj 
in  merchandise  and  supplies  therefor. 

Its  operations  are  carried  on  over  the 
entire  United  States. 


JOINS  MORTGAGE  COMPANY 

F.  J.  Marks,  formerly  proprietor  of 
is  own  circulation  promotion  comply, 
nd  more  recently  manager  of  circulation 
romotion  on  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Telt- 
raph  and  Chicago  Herald-Exanttner,  tt- 
ently  joined  the  Franklin  Title  aiw 
lortgage  Guaranty  Company,  of  Ne 
’ork,  as  sales  director. 
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LEADERSHIP 

Linage  for  10  months  of  1929 
Media  Records,  Inc.  figures 

(Evening  Papers) 


PRESS  (e) 

CHRONICLE  (e) 

Department  Stores 

Drug  Stores 

Grocers 

1,176,929 

81,045 

690,721 

1,097,189 

73,635 

411,138 

Total  Local  Display 

4,193,935 

4,083,362 

GROWTH 

PRESS  (1928) 

PRESS  (1929) 

GAIN 

Department  Stores 

Drug  Stores 

Grocers 

1,008,235 

67,928 

621,348 

1,176,929 

81,045 

690,721 

168,694 

13,117 

69,373 

Total  Local  Display 

4,121,468 

4,193,935 

72,467 

Total  Display 

5,242,716 

5,415,205 

172,489 

The  Houston  Press 

A  S  c  r  i  p  p  s  -  H  ow  a  rd  Newspaper 


CHICAGO 


NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT  OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230  PARK  AVENUE,  N.  Y.  C. 


MEMBERS  OF  THE  AUDIT 
BUREAU  OF  CIRCULATIONS 
...OF  THE  UNITED  PRESS 
and  of 

MEDIA  RECORDS,  INC. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  DALLAS  •  DETROIT  -  PHILADELPHIA  •  BUFFALO 


ATUMTA 


/ 
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PASTOR  ENDS  DISPUTE 
WITH  NEWSPAPER 

Cries  for  Mercy  When  North  Carolina 
Daily  Opens  Columns  to  His  Letters 

and  Then  Criticises  Them — News¬ 
paper  Makes  Point 

A  controversy  carried  on  by  the 
Edenton  (X.C. )  Albemarle  Daily  News 
and  the  Kev.  \V.  T.  C.  Briggs,  pastor  of 
Macedonia  Baptist  Church,  in  which  the 
newspaper  permitted  the  pastor  absolute 
freedom  of  speech  in  its  columns  and 
responded  in  kind,  has  just  been  closed 
by  the  pastor  after  it  had  attracted  wide 
attention. 

Among  the  letters  it  brought  the  Daily 
News  was  one  from  H.  L.  Mencken, 
which  said:  “I  have  read  the  Briggs- 
Kinnaird  controversy  with  imirense  in¬ 
terest  and  pleasure.  Obviously,  Briggs  is 
a  Baptist  Mullah  of  the  familiar  sort.  I 
only  hojK;  that  Mr.  Kinnaird  continues  to 
belaljor  him.  If  there  were  more  papers 
in  the  South  like  the  Daily  News,  the 
prospects  for  the  future  would  l)e  much 
brighter.  Their  existence  in  North  Caro¬ 
lina,  it  seems  to  me,  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  state  is 
the  most  progressive  South  of  the 
Potomac.” 

The  controversy  began  last  fall  when 
the  Daily  News  supported  Alfred  h'. 
Smith  for  the  Presidency,  and  was  car¬ 
ried  on  at  intervals  until  this  month, 
when  it  broke  out  afresh,  and  the  pastor 
began  writing  a  scries  of  “hot”  letters  to 
the  News,  all  of  which  were  published 
on  page  one  and  one  of  which  was  given 
a  streamer. 

The  News  explained  its  policy  of  giv¬ 
ing  Mr.  Briggs  complete  publicity  for 
his  views  in  an  editorial  which  said: 

“From  all  this  publicity  we  are  giving 
the  Rev.  Briggs,  he  and  possible  others 
will  get  the  idea  that  he  is  individually 
of  some  importance.  Of  course,  if  he 
didn’t  have  a  convenient  sounding  Ixiard 
like  the  Daily  News,  he  would  remain 
unknown  l)eyond  his  pulpit.  Newspaper 
ink  is  liable  to  create  a  reputation  for 
anybody.  Peggy  loyce,  champion  flag¬ 
pole  sitters,  One-Eyed  Connelly  or 
Pastor  Briggs. 

“We  are  giving  Mr.  Briggs  all  this 
publicity  and  ‘enough  rope’  not  because 
we  think  he  is  of  any  individual  impor¬ 
tance,  but  because  he  is  representative 
of  a  type  of  preachers  who  for  too  long 
a  time  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  influ¬ 
ence  in  the  South.  The  type  will  be 
recognized  by  Rev.  Briggs’  reference  to 
one  of  the  members  of  his  congrega¬ 
tion  as  ‘the  best  paying  member.’  .  .  . 
And  when  these  pastors  are  honestly 
criticized  as  men.  as  individuals,  they 
draw  their  theological  robes  around  them 
tight. y  and  seek  to  make  it  appear  that 
the  church  itself  is  being  attacked  .  . 

in  most  sections  politicians  flatter  him 
and  he  is  treated  with  elaborate  respect 
by  newspapers.  Thev  fall  into  the  error 
that  every  theological  notion  deserves 
respect.  If  men  of  past  ages  had  cher¬ 
ished  this  delusion,  we’d  still  l)e  under 
the  Inquisition.  .  .  _ 

In  one  of  his  earlier  letters.  Rev. 
Briggs  had  promised  the  community  to 
hound  the  Daily  New's  out  of  business 
or  make  its  editor  into  a  “new  man.” 
but  on  Dec.  18  he  wrote  the  News:  “I 
feel  now  that  it  is  be't  for  me  to  try 
to  bring  my  correspondence  to  the  News 
to  a  close  ” 

The  Dailv  News  di'^n’t  crow  over  the 
fact.  It  merely  announced  that  the  con¬ 
troversy  had  been  closed  at  Mr.  Briggs’ 
request  and  that  no  more  letters  from 
readers  praising  or  condemning  the  cor¬ 
respondence  would  be  published. 

TULSA  WORLD  TELLS  STORY 

In  a  series  of  Sundav  full-page  illus¬ 
trated  pages,  the  Ti''fa  fOkla.I  U’orld  is 
aenuainting  its  readers  with  its  history 
and  personnel.  Manton  L.  Marrs,  news 
editor,  is  writing  the  articles. 

McGEEHAN  SAILS 

W.  O.  McGeehan,  sports  writer  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune .  sailed 
for  Europe  on  Dec.  24  aboard  the 
President  Harding. 


ISSUES  HISTORICAL  SECTION 

A  tabloid  gravure  supplement  depict¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  Kansas  City  during 
the  past  75  years  was  issued  by  the 
Kansas-  City  Journal-Post,  Dec.  31.  The 
issue  that  day  also  carried  the  story  of 
the  daily’s  75  years  of  publication,  start¬ 
ing  as  the  Kansas  City  Journal  in  1854 
and  l)ecoming  the  Journal  Post  in  1928. 

CLASSIFICATION  PLAN 
REJECTED  BY  SCHOOLS 

Journalism  Departments  Defer  Meas¬ 
ure  Calling  for  A,  B  and  C 
Rating  Based  on  In¬ 
struction  Standards 

Baton  Rouge.  La,  Dec.  31. — Classifi¬ 
cation  of  schools  and  departments  of 
jonrnalism  into  such  groups  as  A.  B. 
and  C  was  deferred  indefinitely  at  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American  As¬ 
sociation  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism  at  the  University  of 
Louisian^  here  Monday,  after  a  survey 
report  by  Prof.  W.  G.  Bleyer. 

President  E.  L.  Mott  of  Iowa  pre¬ 
sided  and  the  secretary’s  report  was  made 
at  the  convention  by  C.  E.  Rogers  of 
Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

The  American  Association  of  Teachers 
of  Journalism,  which  meets  on  two  suc¬ 
ceeding  days,  will  hereafter  meet 
previous  to  the  other  association  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  passage  of  a  motion  submitted 
bv  Grant  M.  Hyde.  The  Journalism 
Quarterly,  official  magazine  of  the  teach¬ 
ers,  will  be  enlarged  and  a  special  com¬ 
mittee  will  be  appointed  to  supervise  its 
publication  and  select  an  editor. 

Dean  E.  W.  .Mien  of  Oregon  sub¬ 
mitted  a  report  of  the  Council  on  Re¬ 
search.  Much  of  this  material  will  be 
printed  in  the  Quarterly.  Dean  Walter 
Williams  of  Missouri  outlined  the  organi¬ 
zation  of  the  British  Institute  of 
Journalists. 

Election  of  officers  was  by  institutions 
for  the  first  time  this  year  as  follows: 
president,  Oregon ;  vice-president,  Mis¬ 
souri  ;  secretary-treasurer,  Oklahoma. 
F.  L.  Mott  was  elected  to  the  council 
in  <‘ducation  to  succeed  E.  M.  Johnson. 

The  convention  was  the  largest 
attended  in  the  history  of  the  associa- 
tVm.  In  the  evening  a  banquet  was 
given  at  the  Baton  Rouge  Country  Club 
bv  the  Baton  Kouf/e  State  Times  and 
Morninii  Adroeate.  Prof.  M.  G.  Osborn 
of  Louisiana  presided.  H.  M.  Blain  of 
New  Orleans  discussed  “Public  I’tilities 
and  the  Press,”  and  Nelson  Anfim 
Crawffird,  editor  of  the  Household 
Ma-f/acino,  spoke  on  “Education  for 
Magazine  Work."  “The  Newspaper 
and  the  Courts”  was  the  subject  of 
Esmond  Phelps’  speech. 

SKOLSKY  SUCCEEDS  HELLINGER 

Becomes  Broadway  Columnist  of  the 
N.  Y.  Daily  News 

Sidney  Skolsky,  former  representative 
for  Earl  Carroll,  succeeded  Mark 
Hellinger  as  Broadway  columnist  for 
the  A’cit'  York  Daily  Ncti's,  Dec..  .10. 
Hellinger  recently  s'gned  a  contract 
with  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror  on 
which  paper  he  started  as  columnist, 
Jan.  1. 

While  doing  publicity  work  for  Car- 
roll.  Mr.  Skolskv  wrote  a  regular 
weekly  column.  “Times  Square  Tin¬ 
types.”  for  the  New  York  Sun.  He 
will  incorporate  this  feature  weekly  in 
his  Daily  News  column.  This  is  his 
first  regular  job  as  staff  man  on  a  news¬ 
paper. 

BOOKLET  ON  NEW  HOME 

•  The  Kitchener  (Ont.)  Daily  Record 
recently  issued  a  souvenir  booklet  con¬ 
taining  pictures  and  description  of  its 
new  home  recently  opened.  Hon.  W.  D. 
Euler  and  W.  J.  Motz  are  president  and 
managing  director  respectively. 

PUBLISHED  CLUB  SECTION 

The  A  than  V  (N.Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  published  a  special  section  for  the 
City  Club  on  December  29,  members  of 
•.he  club  serving  as  reporters. 


PLANS  COMPLETED  FDD 
INVENTION  CONTEST 

Entries  for  $2,500  Award 

by  N.  Y.  Sun  to  Be  Handled  by  1^. 

chanical  Department  of  A.N.Pj^ 
— Wines  Gives  Details 

Plans  for  handling  entries  in  ^ 
Nezi>  York  Sun  contest  for  the  best  ^ 
patented  device  or  process  for  improw. 
ment  in  the  manufacture  of  newspa^ 
have  been  completed  by  the  MertunS 
Department  of  the  American  Newspmtr 
Publishers’  Association,  it  was  reennu 
announced  by  W.  E.  Wines,  mai^ 
of  the  department.  The  winner  ^ 
whom  a  prize  of  $2,500  will  be  nresmtiJ 
by  the  Sun  at  the  A.  N.  P.  A 
ical  conference  in  June,  will  be  picknj 
by  the  Mechanical  Committee. 

Posters  announcing  the  contest  hart 
been  sent  to  newspapers  all  over  tht 
country,  and  already  10  entries  have 
been  promised,  Mr.  Wines  announced. 
One  of  these  is  to  come  from  Switzer¬ 
land,  and  of  the  10  offered,  seven  have 
to  do  with  press  room  operation. 

The  prize  was  offered  by  Fred  A. 
Walker,  chairman  of  the  executive  board 
of  the  Sun  at  the  last  A.  N.  p. 
mechanical  conference  in  Buffalo.  A 
condition  of  the  contest  is  that  “die 
award  shall  be  paid  only  if  the  mechan¬ 
ical  committee  of  the  A.  N.  P.  A.  shall 
decide  that  a  really  worth  while  device 
or  process  has  been  submitted,  sufB^ 
in  value  of  results  to  warrant  the  pay¬ 
ment  to  the  inventor  of  $2,.500.” 

Entry  blanks  and  information  are 
being  distributed  by  Mr.  Wines  at  ^ 
A.  N.  P.  A  headquarters.  New  York. 

TO  ADDRESS  OKLA.  PRESS 

Col.  Patrick  J.  Hurley  of  Tulsa,  seo 
retary  of  war,  will  be  the  prindpil 
speaker  of  the  annual  gridiron  dinner  for 
Oklahoma  editors  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Oklahoma  Press  Association,  Jan.  10  and 
11  at  Oklahoma  City  and  Norman,  Olda 

I  ONE  QUALIT! 


LET  CERTIFIED  STEREOTYPING 
LIGHTEN  YOUR  EDITOR'S  BURDENS 


Producing  a  newspaper  presents  a  multitude  of  prob¬ 
lems.  From  gathering  the  news  to  its  appearance  on 
the  street,  the  element  of  time  presents  one  of  the  vital 
problems  involved. 

With  Certified  Dry  Mat  cold  stereotyping  from  five  to 
seven  minutes  of  precious  time  are  saved  on  each 
edition.  Editors  are  taking  the  fullest  advantage  of  this 
time  saved  by  keeping  their  forms  open  so  much  longer, 
and  thereby  publishing  later  news.  In  over  400  news¬ 
paper  plants  throughout  the  country  they  are  getting 
their  papers  on  the  street  on  scheduled  time,  and  when 
necessary  ahead  of  time. 

These  editors  know  from  the  hard  school  of  experience 
that  with  Certifieds  on  the  Job  they  will  not  only  get 
their  editions  out  on  time,  but  that  their  papers  will  be 
well  printed.  And  there  is  no  substitute  for  clearly  and 
cleanly  printed  papers. 

Certified  stereotyping  has  lightened  the  burdens  of  hun¬ 
dreds  of  editors.  That  is  why  Certifieds  are  welcome 
in  the  editorial  sanctums  of  so  many  newspaper  plants. 

We  respectfully  suggest  that  you  let  Certified  stereo¬ 
typing  lighten  your  editor's  burdens,  too. 

To  get  acquainted  does  not  obligate  you  in  any  way, 
and  does  not  involve  any  expense,  as  we  are  gladly  at 
your  service. 

To  compare  is  to  know. 

CERTIFIED  DRY  AAAT  CORPORATION 

340  Madison  A‘s/onua  ^  -«w  New  York.  N.Y. 
fiordepeneJab/e  sfereofyplnq  use  Certified  Dry  Mafs 

AUDEINTHC  U.SLA. 


AGENCIES  MERGE 

Michael*  &  Heath  and  United  Merge 
Organizations 

Michaels  &  Heath,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency,  has  been  merged  with  the  United 
Advertising  .Agency,  Inc.,  and  the  two 
will  do  business  under  the  name  of 
United  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  at  8 
West  40th  street.  New  York  City. 

The  old  United  organization  is  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  directorate  of  the  merged 
agency  by  Leonard  D.'eyfuss,  chairman 
of  the  board ;  Bert  M.  Nusshaum,  presi¬ 
dent  ;  and  Nat  C.  Wildman,  vice-presi¬ 
dent.  Directors  from  the  Michaels  & 
Heath  organization  are :  Horton  H. 
Heath,  secretary ;  F.  Garrettson  Mettee, 
vice-president;  and  Harry  C.  Michaels, 
treasurer. 

All  accounts  of  the  Michaels  &  Heath 
agency  will  he  handled  by  the  new  or¬ 
ganization,  and  nart  but  not  all  of  the 
Michaels  &  Heath  staff  will  be  taken 
over,  it  was  stated  by  Mr.  Mattee. 

CORWIN  LEAVES  KING 

Resign*  from  Syndicate  to  Be  Sale*  Di¬ 
rector  of  Editorial  Research  Report* 

L.  J.  Corwin,  of  the  sales  staff  of  King 
Features  Syndicate  since  1923,  has  been 
appointed  sales  director  of  Editorial  Re¬ 
search  Reports,  Washington,  D.  C.,  it 
was  announced  this  week.  This  is  a 
newly  created  position  which  Mr.  Cor¬ 
win  will  occupy,  and  he  will  make  his 
headquarters  at  839  17th  Street,  N.  W., 
Washington. 

Prior  to  his  connection  with  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Mr.  Corwin  was  with  the  Scripps 
feature  organization,  serving  at  various 
times  with  NE.A  Service  and  United 
Features. 

FREE  DAILY  SUSPENDS 

The  Hobart  (Okla.)  Daily  News,  free 
newspaper  started  by  the  Quality  Print¬ 
ing  Company  of  Hobart,  suspended  after 
t'wo  issues.  J.  G.  Hoojjer  was  publisher. 
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THE  IOWA  NEWS 


Vol  3,  No.  12  January  4,  1930  Price  2  Minutes 

IOWA  PLANS  BIG  BUILDING  PROM 


lEU  TO  IMPROVE 
AND  EXPAND  IOWA 
SERVICE  IN  1930 

Tilephone  Company’s  Con- 
itruction  Program  Is  Larg¬ 
est  in  Firm’s  History 


With  lo^ra  already  leading 
the  entire  nation  In  the  per 
capita  ownership  of  telephones, 
the  Northwestern  Bell  Tele¬ 
phone  Company  announces  a 
10,000,000  construction  program 
for  the  state  during  1930.  This 
program  Is  the  largest  ever 
planned  by  the  Northwestern 
Bell  Telephone  Company  and 
will  be  so  pxpanslve  as  to  hene- 
It  the  entire  state. 

90,000  Miles  of  Wire  Needed 
H.  G.  Conger,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  the  company  in  Iowa, 
In  making  the  announcement, 
pointed  out  that  the  program 
fill  Improve  and  extend  the 
facilities  of  the  company  In 
both  long  distance  and  local 
sendee.  Mr.  Conger  gives  some 
idea  of  its  wide  scope  by  stat¬ 
ing  that  next  year’s  plans  call 
for  installation  of  almost  90,500 
miles  of  wire,  both  In  cables 
and  in  open  wire  lines. 

Perhaps  the  most  outstand¬ 
ing  of  the  planned  improve¬ 
ments  is  the  extension  of  the 
Bell  system’s  long  distance  ca¬ 
ble  from  Davenport  to  Council 
Blalfs.  Through  this  cable  ex¬ 
tension,  lowans  will  realize  full 
lieneOts  from  the  Bell  organl- 
tttlon’s  cable  network,  extend¬ 
ing  to  metropolitan  centers  of 
the  East  and  South. 

Many  Long  Distance  Lines 

Other  long  distance  projects 
planned  include  the  Iowa  City- 
Cedar  Rapids  underground  ca- 
We;  a  cable  between  Musca¬ 
tine  and  Wilton  Junction;  and 
nn  open-wire  system  of  sixteen 


Bell  Telephone  Improvements  Benefit  Entire  State 


Th«  Northwttvrn  B*ll  Ttltphont  Company’s  /oioa  expansion  anti  Improvxmtnt  program  wilt  involaa  an  ax- 
panditura  of  $8,000,000  in  tOSO.  Tha  improvamanta  will  bring  battar  tolaphono  aaruiea  to  ovary  aaetion 
of  tha  stata.  Soma  raeant  construction  profacts  of  tha  Northwastarn  Ball  Company  ora  pictured  above. 
Left,  the  new  telephone  building  at  Fort  Madison;  upper  right,  fowa  City’s  new  telephone  exchange;  and, 
lower  right,  workmen  installing  one  of  the  Company’s  new  underground  cables. 


wires  to  be  installed  on  the 
line  between  Ottumwa  and 
Ewart.  These  various  long  dis¬ 
tance  projects  will  necessitate 
the  use  of  20.000  miles  of  wire 
in  cable,  4,000  miles  of  open 
copper  wire,  and  enough  cop¬ 
per  wire  to  replace  1,300  miles 
of  open  wire  now  in  use. 

Broadening  of  service  on 
local  exchange  lines  through¬ 
out  the  state  will  require  65,- 
000  miles  of  wire  in  cables, 
and  1,500  miles  of  open  wire. 

Rapidly  Increasing  use  of 
both  local  and  long  distance 
telephone  facilities,  long  re¬ 
garded  as  an  accurate  index  of 
the  standard-of-llving  in  a  com¬ 
munity,  is  the  reason  given  by 
Mr.  Conger  for  the  1930  record- 
breaking,  state-wide  improve¬ 
ment  program. 


Big  Orders  Keep  Davenport  Company  Busy 


Davenport — A  $2,850,000 
order  for  1,000  automobile 
freight  cars  w’as  recently 
placed  with  the  Bettendorf 
Company  here,  according  to 
J.  W.  Bettendorf,  president 
of  the  firm. 

The  award  of  the  con¬ 
tract  came  as  a  cheer¬ 
ing  Christmas  present  for 
the  families  of  1,200  men 
on  the  present  day-and-night 
working  force,  who  are  as¬ 
sured  employment  until 
May. 

“This  order  alone  means  a 
ipay  roll  of  between  $400,000 
and  $500,000  which  will  be 
distributed  in  this  commu¬ 
nity,”  Mr.  Bettendorf  stated. 

At  present,  the  company 


is  working  on  an  order  of 
500  gondola  type  cars  for 
the  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St. 
Paul  &  Pacific  Railroad, 
and  this  work  will  be  com¬ 
pleted  about  February  15th; 
other  minor  operations  will 
keep  the  plant  busy  until 
March  1st,  when  production 
on  the  Rock  Island  order 
will  be  started.  The  Betten¬ 
dorf  Company  recently  fin¬ 
ished  1,000  box  cars  for  the 
Milwaukee. 

Production  at  the  Betten¬ 
dorf  Company  was  carried 
on  at  high  speed  all  during 
1929,  and  the  outlook  for 
1930  seems  to  be  exception¬ 
ally  bright,  according  to  Mr. 
Bettendorf. 


j  Advertisers  who  understand  the  state  realize 
I  Iowa  is  not  one  market  but  a  group  of  mar¬ 
kets,  each  served  by  its  own  local  daily  newspapers, 
j  Consequently,  to  get  your  full  share  of  Iowa  busi- 
j  oess.  newspapers  in  each  of  its  twenty-seven  com- 
I  niercial  centers  are  necessary. 
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Income  Tax  Receipts 
Indicate  Increased 
Prosperity  in  Iowa 

Internal  revenue  department 
reports  indicate  that  lowans 
were  even  more  prosperous 
this  Christmas  season  than 
last.  Income  tax  collections 
were  $600,641.60  more  for  the 
first  five  months  this  fiscal 
year  than  for  the  same  period 
ending  November  30.  last  yeiir, 
according  to  Lars  E.  Bladine, 
Internal  revenue  collector  for 
Iowa. 

Iowa’s  Increased  Income  tax 
Is  considered  especially  re¬ 
markable  because  It  was  regis¬ 
tered  in  spite  of  the  reduction 
in  the  corporation  tax  rate 
which  caused  this  source  of 
receipts  to  fall  off  over  $50,- 
000.  The  Increase  in  personal 
income  tax  payments,  however, 
more  than  made  up  for  this 
loss. 


REPORT  SHOWS  IOWA 
SAVINGS  DEPOSITS 
CLIMBING  UPWARD 


Figures  released  late  In  No¬ 
vember  by  the  Chicago  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  in  their  monthly 
magazine  show  that  Iowa  was 
the  only  state  In  the  seventh 
federal  reserve  banking  dis¬ 
trict  to  show  an  increase  in 
savings  deposits  during  the 
month  of  October.  In  the  37 
Iowa  banks  reporting,  savings 
deposits  totaled  $98,843,739, 
November  1st,  an  increase  of 
.3%  over  the  figure  November 
1,  1928.  This  increase  in  Iowa 
savings  deposits  is  especially 
significant  because  other  states 
in  the  seventh  district  showed 
losses  ranging  from  .4  to  1.5% 
in  total  savings  deposits  Octo¬ 
ber,  1929,  as  compared  with 
their  figures  for  the  same 
month  in  1928. 


STATE  RESPONDS  TO 
HERBERT  HOOVER’S 
“PROSPERITY  PLEA” 

Governor  Promises  1,000  Miles 
of  Paving  in  1930;  Support  to 
Other  Public  Improvements 

TO  SPEND  $36,000,000 


Immediately  following  Her¬ 
bert  Hoover’s  request,  late  in 
November,  that  each  of  the 
United  States  speed  up  public 
works,  Iowa,  through  Governor 
Hammill,  pledged  her  full  sup¬ 
port  of  the  plan  with  an  im¬ 
pressive  $36,500,000  building 
program  for  1930. 

$30,000,000  for  Paving 

The  Iowa  governor  promised 
that  the  state  will  pave  1,000 
miles  of  primary  highways  dur¬ 
ing  the  year  and  will  grade 
400  miles  of  the  remaining  600 
miles  of  the  system  not  now 
graded.  This  construction  work 
means  the  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $30,000,000  which 
will  be  paid  largely  to  Iowa 
labor  employed  In  providing  ma¬ 
terials  and  in  carrying  on  the 
actual  construction.  That  Iowa 
will  find  no  difficulty  in  fulfill¬ 
ing  this  promise  Is  borne  out 
by  the  fact  that  the  counties 
have  already  voted  favorably 
on  the  improvements  and  the 
bonds  required  have  been  rati¬ 
fied  by  the  voters. 

Other  Iowa  public  improve¬ 
ments  for  1930  will  total  close 
to  $1,500,000  and  will  include 
a  $750,000  expenditure  by  the 
board  of  control  and  improve¬ 
ments  by  the  state  board  of 
education  costing  $600,000. 

Program  Is  Outlined 

The  governor’s  statement 
made  In  a  telegram  to  Presi¬ 
dent  Hoover  read: 

“The  state  of  Iowa  will  co¬ 
operate  with  you  in  meeting 
the  present  economic  situation 
and  will  build  approximately 
1,000  miles  of  paving  in  1930, 
costing  approximately  $25,- 
000,000  and  400  miles  of  grad¬ 
ing  costing  over  $4,000,000.  Tlie 
state  board  of  education  will 
spend  approximately  $600,000 
for  new  improvements.  The 
board  of  control  of  state  insti¬ 
tutions  will  spend  approx¬ 
imately  $750,000.  Our  road 
program  is  one  of  the  greatest 
of  any  state  in  the  union  and 
when  completed  will  give  Iowa 
the  most  comprehensive  and 
complete  system  of  highways 
of  any  state.  I  will  also  urge 
the  municipal,  county  and  lo¬ 
cal  officials  to  co-operate  with 
you  in  this  program.” 

The  Iowa  1930  public  works 
program  not  only  enables  the 
state  to  contribute  notably  to 
the  country’s  plan  for  sus¬ 
tained  business  activity  during 
the  year  but  the  promptness 
with  which  it  was  outlined 
gives  conclusive  proof  that  the 
recent  stock  market  crash  did 
not  affect  Iowa’s  prosperity. 


A  J  , 


Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  4 ,  1930 


TEXAS  PUBLISHER  DARED  LIGHTNING 
WITH  “CUSS-THE-EDITOR”  EDITION 

John  L.  McCarty  of  Dalhart  Texan  Gave  Readers  a  Chance 
to  Have  Their  Say — Friend  Later  Promoted 
“Praise-the-Editor”  Week 

'^HAT  there  is  something  new  under  soon  drifted  into  stronger  language  by 
the  sun  has  been  proven  by  John  L.  declaring,  “you  ain’t  got  no  more  brains 
McCarty,  editor  of  the  Dalhart  (Tex.)  than  a  stinkin’  skunk  or  else  enuff  d — — 
Texan.  In  his  usual  way  of  doing  the  nerve  to  tackle  a  circular  saw  and  it 

unusual  thing  Mr,  McCarty  announced  _ 

in  his  paper  of  Dec.  6  that  Dalhart 
would  have  the  first  Cuss-The  Edjtor 
Week  ever  to  be  observed  in  the  United 
States. 

“It  is  believed  it  will  serve  a  crying 
need  just  at  this  time,  and  coming  this 
early  in  December,  will  not  interfere 
with  the  Yuletide  spirit  of  Peace  on 
Earth  and  Goodwill  to  men,”  he  said  in 
his  brief  announcement.  He  declared  the 
week  would  serve  as  a  safety  valve  for 
any  pent-up  emotions  and  added  that 
during  this  week  no  names  would  have 
to  be  signed  to  letters  or  that  initials  or 
pen  names  could  be  used. 

Letters  poured  in  so  thick  and  fast  the 
first  week  that  he  had  to  postpone  pub¬ 
lication  of  them  until  his  special  Christ¬ 
mas  issue  of  Dec.  20,  when  the  cussing 
spree  hit  the  town  like  a  whirlwind. 

The  week  previous  several  readers  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  personally  cuss  the 
editor  in  a  good  natured  way  because  he 
had  not  published  the  cussing  letters  on 
the  date  agreed.  One  cussing  just  sort 
of  seemed  to  lead  to  another  and  a  cuss¬ 
ing  time  w'as  had  by  all  for  two  weeks 
down  in  Dalhart.  All  of  page  one  of 
the  Dec.  20  issue  contained  communica¬ 
tions  from  readers.  i„i,„  i 

Some  of  the  letters  were  hotter  than 


Mexican  Chili  flavored  with  fire  and  havin’  two  rounds  start.  I  think  you 


brimstone.  Here  is  one: 


need  a  good  cussin’  for  being  double- 


“Dear  Ed:  Go  take  a  walk  in  the  faced.  One  week  I  see  you  chasin’  co¬ 
fresh  air.  You  and  your  smart  ideas  for  yotes  or  antelopes,  next  at  an  art  ex¬ 
loading  on  a  lot  of  taxes  here  give  me  a  hibit  and  then  I  understand  you  are  just 

pain  in  the  neck.  Maybe  this  town  isn’t  an  old  country  boy  who  didn’t  know  there 
good  enough  for  you.  Well,  I  under-  was  anything  but  beans,  greens,  corn- 
stand  Old  Tack  likes  you  pretty  well.  I  bread  and  sorghum  until  you  went  to 
guess  you  could  go  back  to  work  for  college  and  got  your  education  cooking 

him.  You  make  me  sick,  always  waving  flapjacks  and  hostling  trunks.” 


extend  the  Cuss-The- Editor  privilege  an¬ 
other  week.  If  this  doesn’t  satisfy  you, 
come  around  to  the  office  and  we  will  see 
if  we  can’t  adjust  this  matter  or  one  an¬ 
other. — Mr.  McCarty’s  oldest  boy,  John 
L.)” 

Editors  all  over  the  country  took  a 
lively  interest  in  speculating  on  the  af¬ 
fair,  condemning  or  praising  it.  One 
scribe  gave  Jolm  L.  a  rapid-fire  cussin’ 
for  being  so  cussed  foolish  as  to  un¬ 
leash  his  public.  Others  strongly  de¬ 
fended  the  idea.  The  Panhandle  and 
Texas  Press  Associations  lauded  it,  de¬ 
claring  it  to  be  an  excellent  safety  valve 
for  pent-up  public  feeling  and  foresaw 
much  benefit  in  it,  especially  in  building 
up  and  maintaining  reader  interest  Some 
editors  declared  every  week  was  cuss- 
The-Editor  Week  around  their  town  but 
added  that  they  could  cuss  and  pass  the 
cussing  on  to  some  other  cuss  who  could 
cuss  somebody  else.  A  sort  of  ccmtinual 
round  of  pleasure.  Many  editors  warmly 
commended  the  idea  and  urged  its  annual 
observance  by  newspapers. 

McCarty  had  started  something, 
though,  that  he  couldn’t  stop.  In  fact 
he  had  no  chance  to  stop  it  for  it  was 
kept  an  absolute  secret  from  him.  Only 
members  of  the  Texan  force  knew  any¬ 
thing  about  it  and  they  were  bound  by 
more  vows  than  a  politician  is  by 
promises. 

Dr.  G.  W.  Dawson,  an  old-time 
resident,  originated  the  idea.  His  secre¬ 
tary,  Bill  Bennett,  carried  it  to  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  of  Dalhart 
where  it  was  enthusiastically  received. 
Even  those  that  had  cussed  were  anxious 
to  praise  and  the  result  was  a  “Praise- 
the-Editor”  edition  carrying  nearly  one 
hundred  testimonials  that  bore  unmis¬ 
takable  evidence  of  the  popularity  of 
Dalhart ’s  editor.  The  letters  ranged  in 
length  from  one  line  to  twenty  and  each 
was  packed  full  of  sentiment. 

By  stretching,  twisting,  contorting  and 
even  putting  a  mask  face  on  the  Truth 
(printers  never  lie)  the  letters  were 
printed  in  the  paper  before  Editor  Mc¬ 
Carty  ever  saw  them.  The  surprise  was 
complete. 


the  red  flag  alxMit  Dalhart. 
(Just  About  Right.)” 


One  man  took  it  upon  himself  to  do 
some  real  honest-to-goodness  cussin’  of 


got  it  off  their  chest  right  quick. 


So — if  “good  things  are  done  up 
in  small  packages’’  our  .Science 
Shorts  should  find  favor  in  the 
eyes  of  your  readers. 

This  filler  service  contains 
forty  -  five  authentic  sen¬ 
tences  on  scientific  sub¬ 
jects — varying  in  length 
from  one  line  to  five. 

May  wc  send  you  a  sample  of  this  inex¬ 
pensive  service? 


SCIENCE  SERVICE 

Washington,  D.  C. 


INSIPIDITY  DANGEROUS 
AS  "HELL  RAISIN^ 

Oregon  Daily  Comments  on  Coatsa. 
porary’s  Complaint  That,  Althotuk 

It  Aimed  to  Please,  Subscriber, 
Would  Forget  to  Pay  Up 

“We  have  reached  the  crucial  time,  la) 
unless  we  receive  what  is  in  arrears, « 
some  of  it  at  least,  within  the  next  fe* 
days,  we  will  be  compelled  to  suspQj 
publication  for  a  time  at  least,”  Tha 
appeal  appeared  recently  in  the  Twner 
(Ore.)  Tribune.  The  paper  said  it  had 
tried  to  please  its  subscribers  by  offerim 
a  publication  “devoid  of  personal  or  coS 
munity  strife,”  and  that,  although  the 
management  might  be  at  fault  for  the 
present  condition  because  “we  lave  beea 
too  easy  in  this  matter  by  not  sending 
bills,”  it  was  up  to  the  subscribersto 
say  whether  it  was  to  continue. 

Commenting  on  this  situation,  die 
Salem  (Ore.)  Capital  Journal,  said 
recently : 

“Such  appeals  were  frequent  in  the 
country  press  of  a  generation  or  two  ago, 
and  they  were  due  to  the  fact  that  such 
editors  had  an  abiding  faith  in  humanity 
and  hence  did  not  make  them  pay  for 
what  they  contracted,  oblivious  of  the 
lesson  that  people  never  appreciate  any¬ 
thing  they  get  for  nothing  and  that 
‘gratitude  consists  of  a  lively  expectation 
of  future  favors.’ 

“The  country  press  fills  a  useful  pur¬ 
pose  in  recording  the  events  of  community 
life  and  fostering  in  every  possible  way 
its  progress,  and  hence  merits  support 
But  the  fault  is  not  altogether  with  the 
public,  for  if  an  editor  does  not  send  out 
bills,  he  cannot  expect  prompt  payment 
from  forgetful  people.  And  while  the 
policy  of  being  neutral  may  make  no 
enemies,  it  also  makes  no  friends.  There 
is  as  much  danger  in  being  insipid  as  in 
raising  hell.  In  fact  the  latter  often 
stimulates  a  demand  for  the  paper,  to 
see  what  the  blankety-blank —  is  going 
to  say  next.” 


Old  Tack,  referred  to,  is  One  Howe,  the  Captain  Kidd  and  Long  John  Silver 
editor  of  the  Amarillo  (Tex.)  News-  variety  and  he  didn’t  fail  to  unlimber 
Globe,  who  writes  a  column.  The  Tack-  the  great  American  ‘slanguage’  in  the 
less  Texan,  under  the  pen  name  of  Col-  most  approved  matter.  Just  how  the 
onel  Erasmus  Roakus  Eberfield  Tack,  letter  arrived  has  never  been  discovered 
and  usually  signs  paragraphs  in  his  col-  but  it  was  found  on  the  editor’s  desk 
umn.  Old  Tack.  Mr.  McCarty  was  a  w'hich  is  near  the  door  and  easy  of  ac- 
feature  writer  on  his  paper  for  five  cess.  Developments  are  still  pending, 
years.  The  editor  wrote: 

Here’s  another  one,  not  so  warm,  but  “(To  C.  R.  Azy:  My  readers  being 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  This  family  ladies  and  gentlemen  it  would  not  be  fair 


to  print  your  letter.  I,  being  a  gentle- 


“Dear  Editor:  This  is  a  small  matter  man,  could  not  properly  express  my  feel- 
but  since  you  let  the  bars  down  me  and  ings  on  the  matter  and  my  paper  pro- 
my  family  would  like  to  pick  a  crow  fessing  to  be  a  clean  paper,  cannot,  with 

with  you.  Your  free  show  after  the  any  sense  of  decency,  print  your  letter, 

circus  write-up  was  fine.  Our  kids  en-  However,  if  you  will  leave  out  the  italics 
joyed  it  but  they  caught  the  measles,  and  the  most  better  curse  words,  and  ex¬ 
it’s  a  good  thing  the  measles  are  light  press  yourself  so  that  the  letter  printed 

this  year.  Outside  of  that  there  isn’t  in  the  Texan  can  go  through  the  mails, 

anything  on  our  chest. — A  Farm  Fam-  I’ll  be  glad  to  print  it.  Just  for  you  I’ll 

Mr.  McCarty  expressed  much  sorrow 
that  “the  kids”  caught  the  measles.  fCCL  Tfc'c  '  rhtf  nae 

“The  circus  write-up”  condemned  a  j)  •* 

circus  for  taking  $15.(X)0  out  of  Dalhart  of  Condensation 

and  was  an  editorial  thrust  at  big-ad¬ 
vertising.  small-nroducing  circuses.  Some  c  -r  ••  j  ..r. 

of  the  kids  instituted  a  cuss-the-editor  S(^.f  good  things  are  done  up 

week  right  quick,  formed  a  committee  in  small  packages  our  .Science 

and  waited  on  the  editor  to  bawl  him  Shorts  should  find  favor  in  the 

out,  declaring  his  ink-slinging  propensi-  pvei  of  vour  readers 

ties  were  going  to  keep  them  from  going 

to  ariy  more  circu^s.  He  effectually  Thi,  contains 

buried  the  hatchet  with  the  kids  when  he  forty -five  authentic  sen- 

took  them  all  to  a  picture  show. 

Some  of  the  readers  had  a  hard  time  jects-varying  in  length 

finding  anything  to  cuss  about.  One 
wrote  cussing  him  royally  for  waiting 
so  long  to  be  editor  of  the  Dalhart 

Texan.  Another  reader  declared  he  May  wc  send  you  a  sample  of  this  inex- 

would  rather  write  on  a  Praise-The-  pensive  service? 

Editor  Week  and  said  Mr.  McCarty  was 
giving  his  readers  one  of  the  best  week¬ 
lies  in  the  state  of  Texas.  SCIENCE  SERVICE 

(Cowboy  Pete  wrote  in  true  cowboy  Washimrton  D  c 

style  and  started  out  by  calling  the  edi- 
tw  a  “ornery  hide-bound  doggie,”  and 
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Within  sight  of  the  gold  dome  of  St.  Paul’s  Cathedral  live, 
trade,  and  consume,  some  12  million  British. 

In  that  vast,  concentrated  area  one  evening  paper  is  read  by 
Britain’s  new  leadership  class. 
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point  their  own  moral. 

The  Evening  Standard  is  a  London  paper,  for  the  modern, 
progressive,  cosmopolitan  people  of  the  world’s  largest  city. 
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If  you  are  interested  in  the  great  British  market  you  should  be  on  our  mailing  list  to  neat* 
our  series  of  booklets  on  How  to  Sell  Forty  Million  British. 

JOSHUA  B.  POWERS,  INC. 

Exclusive  Advertising  Representatives 
250  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK 

LONDON  PARIS  BERLIN  BUENOS  AB" 
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TMC  DAILY  NEWS 


OAfTON,  C  r*iO 


.THC, daily  ^4£AS 
f,  AnTQN. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS 


cvice  OF  THE  PUBLISHER 


December  24,  1929 


R*  Hoe  &  Co«,  Inc«, 

138th  St«  and  East  River, 
Hew  York,  H.Y. 


Gent lemen : 


Replying  to  your  letter  as  to  the  service  we 
are  getting  from  our  new  installation  in  Springfield  which 
is  your  new  "Superproduction”  design:  We  selected  this  type 
of  presses  because  of  space  requirements,  speed  and  ease  and 
economy  in  operation*  Bveiy  requirement  in  these  particulars 
has  been  met*  Frankly,  the  press  has  been  beyond  our  ex¬ 
pectations*  Measured  by  our  own  experience  in  our  other  plants, 
it  is  our  belief  that  this  machine  is  a  very  distinctive  aid 
constructive  departure  from  existing  models* 


Very  truly  yours. 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  INC., 


Cenerai  O0ice$ 

138TH  STREET  AND  EAST  RIVER,  NEW  YORK  CITY 


W 
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CONFIDENCE 

There  have  been  many  recent  instances  where¬ 
in  journalistic  confidence  has  been  put  to  severe 
tests.  The  rule  is  well  known,  but  let  us 
consider  the  matter.  Confidence  is  the  rock  base 
of  news  service;  it  is  equal  in  importance  to  credit 
in  business.  Men  cannot  serve  newspapers  and  news¬ 
papers  cannot  serve  the  public  except  as  pledges  of 
faith  are  held  inviolable.  A  newspaper  man  is  as 
helpless  as  a  rudderless  ship  if  he  is  not  trusted. 
Likewise,  an  editor  who  is  unworthy  of  the  trust  of 
his  staff  is  impotent.  Promises  may  not  be  profaned. 
The  proud  boast  of  American  journalism  is  that  a 
confidence  once  given  is  respected,  though  jail  doors 
yawn. 

A  reporter's  pledged  word  is  equally  binding  upon 
him  and  those  who  stand  behind  his  assignment.  When 
he  is  sent  out  to  gather  news  and  intimately  inquire 
into  the  facts  of  life  it  is  with  the  unqualified  under¬ 
standing  that  news  sources  are  to  be  respected.  By 
the  same  token  the  reporter  must  have  faith  in  his 
editor  and  believe  that  he  is  a  proper  and  safe  sanctu¬ 
ary  for  all  confidences.  He  is,  of  course,  in  duty 
bound  to  reveal  his  sources  to  his  editor.  Mutual 
confidence  is  assumed.  The  editor  is  trusted  by  the 
reporter,  even  as  the  reporter  is  trusted  by  the  editor 
and  his  news  informants.  A  breach  of  faith  is  a 
stab  at  the  vitals  of  journalism. 

Respect  of  confidence  has  been  the  unwritten  law 
of  our  press  from  colonial  days.  We  do  lud  say  that 
the  rule  has  not  in  instances  been  violated.  \Ve  do 
say  that  no  man  has  ever  abused  it  without  paying 
for  the  injury  in  precious  coin.  Reporters  who  arc 
faithful  walk  in  paths  of  honor  and  when  they 
heroically  accept  persecution  in  defense  of  the  prin¬ 
ciple,  they  merit  the  love  and  support  of  all  who  live 
by  the  printed  word.  Let  there  be  no  mistaking 
of  the  issue!  Nothing  has  happened  in  modern  life 
to  alter  or  restrict  a  newspaper  man’s  obligation  to 
respect  confidences  and  report  them  to  his  editor  who 
is  equally  bound  with  him.  Only  through  such  methods 
may  men  print  a  record  of  human  events  with  certain 
warrant  of  public  right.  When  this  rule  fails  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  news  reporting,  and  therefore 
out  of  the  newspaper  itself. 


IVith  a  gay  Christmas  and  a  happy  New 
Year’s  day  behind  us,  we  shall  now  go 
to  work,  buying  and  selling,  making  and  carry¬ 
ing,  rasdng  attd  building,  adivrtising  and  dis- 
trilmting,  borrowing  and  paying,  planning  and 
adventuring — all  spelling  prosperity. 

DOUBLE  MYSTERY 

TWO  great  mysteries  in  the  news,  one  of  the 
old  year  and  one  of  the  new! 

Just  what  did  happen  in  Wall  Street  in  the 
middle  of  October?  Who  upset  the  apple-cart?  An 
inside  account  of  that  amazing  financial  debacle  has 
not  been  written.  Perhaps  fewer  than  a  dozen  men 
actually  know  it.  No  newspaper  writer  has  come 
within  miles  of  telling  it.  There  may  be  shocking 
reasons  w'hy  those  who  know  would  not  tell.  Yet, 
the  plot  may  be  as  simple  as  a  disagreement  between 
two  individuals,  or  a  savage  dollar  war  between  two 
groups;  the  story  may  be  as  complicated  as  a  vast 
conspiracy  secretly  carried  on  for  years  by  soulless 
political  and  commercial  exploiters,  reckless  even  of 
the  nation  that  cradles  them.  It  is  the  great  untold 
story  of  1929. 

The  mystery  of  the  new  year  is  whether  the  Ameri¬ 
can  woman  will  accept  the  dictation  of  Paris  and 
lower  her  skirts.  We  mean  her  every-day,  working 
or  walking  skirts.  She  has  already  responded  in  the 
matter  of  length  of  evening  gowns.  These  have  been 
“let  down.”  She  has  also  signified  utter  defiance  of 
the  fashion  fiat  to  lower  sport  skirts — ^those  remain 
short.  But,  as  regards  street,  home,  office  and  shop 
skirts  milady  sayeth  not.  Paris  is  coaxing,  now  a 
bit  peevishly.  American  manufacturers  and  dealers 
live  in  constant  dread  and  uncertainty,  torn  between  a 
style  dictation  and  a  hesitancy  among  American 
women  to  comply. 

We  regard  it  as  a  story  of  at  least  85  per  cent  in¬ 
terest.  Few  can  compare  1  It  concerns  the  personal 
and  financial  interest  of  the  vast  bulk  of  American 
femininity.  It  is  of  high  voltage  importance  to  almost 
every  man.  Those  editors  who  keep  abreast  of  the 
situation  in  the  next  month  or  two  will  probably  have 
no  complaint  to  find  with  circulation  reports. 


Say  not  thou,  what  is  the  cause  that  the 
former  days  were  better  than  these?  For  thou 
dost  not  enquire  wisely  concerning  this. — 
Ecclesiastes,  VII;  10. 


A  JUST  MAN 

E  know  of  no  instance  parallel  to  the  action 
of  Samuel  LeRoy  Slover  in  disposing  of  his 
controlling  interest  in  the  very  profitable 
Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch  to  a  new  company 
made  up  of  employes  of  the  newspaper.  It  is  a  new 
way  of  solving  the  much -discussed  problem  of  em¬ 
ploye  profit-sharing.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  tributes 
an  American  publisher  has  ever  paid  to  a  loyal  and 
able  staff. 

Mr.  Slover  is  57  years  of  age.  He  is  a  native  of 
Tennessee  and  has  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  Southern  journalism.  He  is  a  man  of 
wealth,  gained  in  large  part  in  newspaper  service.  For 
many  years  he  has  been  known  as  a  generous  and 
kindly  employer.  The  sale  of  the  newspaper  was 
based  purely  upon  a  desire  to  reward  men  who  have 
been  longtime  associates  and  loyal  aides,  here  and 
now,  on  a  business  basis,  without  respect  to  con¬ 
siderations  which  most  men  would  labor  over  in  their 
wills. 

The  action  was  typical  of  a  newspaper  man  who 
is  notable  for  clear-cut  decisions. 

It  develops  that  Mr.  Slover  sold  the  controlling 
interest  in  the  property  at  a  figure  so  much  less  than 
outside  interests  had  offered  that  the  transaction  is 
by  the  buyers  described  as  “quixotic.”  The  purchase 
plan  makes  it  possible  for  a  group  of  working  news¬ 
paper  men,  who  probably  could  not  command  outside 
capital  for  such  a  venture,  to  take  immediate  control, 
Mr.  Slover  retaining  a  substantial  interest  and  con¬ 
tinuing  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors.  The 
men  who  compose  the  new  company  have  this  week 
expressed  their  appreciation  and  affection  in  an  edi¬ 
torial  which  aims  to  be  restrained,  but  ill-conceals 
happy  surprise  and  pride. 

In  a  selfish  and  hard-boiled  world  this  has  hap¬ 
pened.  Fortunate  these  men,  but  more  fortunate  the 
retiring  publisher.  He  will  carry  in  his  mind  thoughts 
which  few  indulge. 

“Justice,”  wrote  George  Eliot,  “is  like  the  kingdom 
of  God — it  is  not  without  us  as  a  fact,  it  is  within 
us  as  a  great  yearning.” 

In  the  instance  of  fair  treatment  of  loyal  asso¬ 
ciates  Mr.  Slover  has  gratified  an  inward  yearning 
of  the  soul. 


After  a  publisher  has  tried  premiums,  con¬ 
tests,  ttewsboy  outings  and  run  the  gamut  of 
knick-knack  circulation  promotion  he  might 
well  consider  hiring  four  or  five  able  reporters, 
at  good  wages,  to  dig  into  local  and  state 
nezvs  and  shock  the  toztm  with  a  few  lively 
exclusives. 


CANDOR 

N  editorial  couched  in  terms  of  admirable  can¬ 
dor  recently  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce,  of  New  York,  titled  “Pessimism  and 
Fact”.  It  was  apropos  of  letters  the  editor  had 
received  from  readers  and  non-readers  referring  to 
the  newspaper’s  present  and  recent  position  on  business 
and  finance.  One  group  was  disposed  to  congratulate 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  on  having  been  moderate 
in  its  attitude,  non-partisan  and  disposed  to  point  out 
the  dangers  of  the  situation  which  led  to  the  recent 
panic.  Another  group  complained  that  it  was  pes¬ 
simistic,  disposed  to  “sell  the  country  short,”  lacked 
vision. 

It  is  argued  that  the  newspaper  has  opportunity  to 
get  better  information  than  the  individual  and  that 
it  is  obligated  to  be  truthful  and  straightforward  in 
stating  the  facts  without  color.  It  cannot  suppress 
important  truth.  Furthermore,  the  newspaper  is 


I  A  L 


obligated  to  interpret  the  facts  in  complex  businesi 
situations  and  must  do  so  frankly.  No  newspaper 
has  a  monopoly  of  knowledge  or  judgment,  and  may 
make  mistakes,  but  it  can  be  sincere  and  it  can  seek 
catholicity  of  interpretation  just  as  it  seeks  univer¬ 
sality  in  news.  It  should  collect  the  ideas  of  as 
many  competent  persons  as  possible,  sift  them  and 
give  them  to  the  light. 

Finally,  the  editor  sets  forth  the  argument  that 
the  present  is  no  time  for  a  newspaper  to  lack  utter 
frankness  in  dealing  with  the  business  situation. 
Readers  must  not  be  deceived.  While  nothing  funda¬ 
mentally  unsound  exists  in  the  business  structure  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  challenges  the  statement  made 
in  high  places  that  demand  is  as  good  as  it  ever  was 
and  that  business  will  be  larger  in  1930  than  in  1929! 
Such  statements  have  already  caused  many  persons 
to  act  unwisely  and  suffer  loss. 

The  truth,  rather  than  hollow  wish-fulfillment,  is 
the  best  public  service  and  the  reader  is  entitled  to 
know  all  that  the  newspaper  knows  or  believes,  on 
a  basis  of  sincerity  equal  to  that  expected  in  ordi¬ 
nary  conversation. 

\Ve  admire  this  forthright  policy  of  the  Journal 
of  Commerce. 

We  believe  it  is  the  essence  of  newspaper  honor 
and  the  best  long-run  business  policy  for  any 
newspaper. 


The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 
ziill  be  a  tower  of  strength  in  foiwnalism  when 
it  passes  the  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
enabling  it  to  discipline  members  for  unprojes- 
siotuil  conduct.  The  Society  has  a  code  which 
deserves  teeth. 


RADIO  FRAUDS 

HAT  the  newspapers  have  done  in  recent 
years  to  protect  the  public  from  exploitatioa 
at  the  hands  of  quack-medicine  vendors  the 
radio  is  now  undoing.  Dr.  Shirley  W.  Wynne,  Com¬ 
missioner  of  Health  in  New  York,  recently  notified 
the  Federal  Radio  Commission  of  misuse  of  broad¬ 
casting  that  ought  to  be  checked.  His  communica¬ 
tion  said,  in  part : 

It  seems  that  many  of  the  charlatans  who  have 
driven  from  the  newspapers  have  found  a  haven  for 
activity  in  the  radio  broadcast.  •  •  •  The  use  of 

radio  by  fake  doctors  and  unscrupulous  commercial  ^ 
ganizations  is  a  more  serious  menace  to  health  than  the 
use  of  advertisements  in  the  press,  because  such  radio 
programs  are  listened  to  by  larger  audiences. 

The  Better  Business  Bureau  is  also  very  active  in 
attacking  this  new  menace,  but  it  appears  to  have 
gained  considerable  headway  and  is  not  easy  to  coft 
with.  The  smaller  stations  are  eager  for  advertising 
contracts  and  do  not  exercise  the  supervision  over 
the  program  copy  of  their  clients  that  the  larger 
stations  do. 

On  Sunday  morning,  in  our  own  home,  we 
listened  to  a  medicine  faker  in  New  York  uttering 
on  the  air  the  most  ridiculous  claims  and  like  the 
old-fashioned  Indian  Snake  Cure  ballyhoo  artist  wv- 
ing  the  unthinking  crowd  into  his  office  for  “free 
treatments,”  of  course  to  be  sold  something  useless 
before  the  transaction  was  at  an  end.  We  were  aim 
astonished  to  learn  that  a  matrimonial  agency  m 
Brooklyn  was  using  the  radio  to  find  altar  victims, 
this  obscene  advertising  performance  being  jazzed  op 
with  occasional  sentimental  songs.  The  old-time 
newspaper,  wg  admit,  was  guilty  of  many  a  crone 
against  its  readers,  but  never  quite  reached  the  depth 
of  depraved  venality  that  the  radio  is  now  en¬ 
gaged  in.  .  z  V 

Dr.  Wynne  has  collected  much  evidence  of  qua« 
advertising  on  the  smaller  radio  outfits  in  the  East, 
but  cannot  act  when  stations  are  located  in  othw 
states,  though  their  messages  are  being  received  each 
day  by  set-owners  in  this  city.  This  merely  sug¬ 
gests  the  difficulties  the  authorities  are  meeting  to 
curb  the  menace.  .  . 

We  believe  that  the  Federal  Radio  Commission 
should  act  promptly,  making  a  thorough  investij^ 
tion  of  the  activities  of  every  radio  station  ^ 
revoking  licenses  of  those  which  transmit  fraudu¬ 
lent  and  misleading  advertising. 


Clez’eland  has  a  "millionaire  reporter.”  Hts 
matwy  could  not  buy  half  the  pleasure^  of 
that  fob  in  any  other  field,  if  he  really  is  0 
reporter. 
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R  DOUGLAS  S.  FREEMAN,  cdi- 
L^^tor^of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News 
Leader,  was  the  principal  speaker  at  ex¬ 
ercises  marking,  the  restoration  of  the 

hall  of  the  Virginia  .House  of  Delegates, 
In  the  Caoitol  building,  recently.  Gov- 
frnfr  Hafry  Flood  Byrd,  publisher  of 
fhe  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  News  Record 
^  Winchester  (Va.)  Star,  presided. 

Wade  H.  Harris,  editor  of  the  Char- 
yN  C.)  Observer,  addressed  275 
employes  of  the  Nebel  Knitting  Mills,  of 
Charlotte,  at  a  Christmas  dinner  ten¬ 
dered  by  William  Nebel,  president  of  the 


George  F.  Booth,  publisher  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and  Even¬ 
ing  Gazette,  has  returned  from  a  vaca¬ 
tion  at  Pinehurst,  N.  C. 

Col.  J.  L.  Wadley,  former  publisher  of 
the  Texarkana  (Ark.-Tex.)  Texarkan- 
ian,  and  Mrs.  Wadley  recently  were  hon¬ 
or^  on  the  occasion  of  their  golden  wed¬ 
ding  anniversary  at  a  dinner  given  by 
friends  at  the  Hotel  Grim. 


IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE 

AC.  VAN  ALLEN,  editor  and  pub- 
•  lisher  of  the  Avon  (N.Y.)  Herald, 
has  announced  the  appointment  of  Louis 
M.  Cilles  as  general  manager  of  the 
weekly.  Mr.  Cilles  is  a  former  employe 
of  the  Herald,  which  has  been  man¬ 
aged  by  members  of  the  Van  Allen  fam¬ 
ily  for  more  than  50  years. 

Clarence  E.  Knaub,  city  circulation 
manager  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  had  100  carriers  as  his  guests  dur¬ 
ing  holiday  week  at  a  motion  picture 
theater  in  that  city,  followed  by  an  in¬ 
spection  of  the  Telegraph  plant. 

James  G.  Blake,  former  Richmond 
newspaper  man  and  now  in  the  executive 
business  offices  of  the  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers  in  New  York  City,  spent  the 
Christmas-New  Year  holidays  in  Rich¬ 
mond.  Mr.  Blake  was  formerly  of  the 
news  staff  of  the  Richmond  News 
Leader. 

William  E.  Woods,  advertising  solici¬ 
tor  for  the  Roanoke  (Va.)  Times  and 
World-News,  has  been  notified  by  the 
National  Food  Preservation  Council  that 
he  has  been  awarded  a  prize  of  $100  in 
the  nation-wide  essay  contest  conducted 
by  the  council  last  September. 

James  M.  Armstrong,  for  the  past  five 
and  a  half  years  circulation  manager  of 
the  Jamestown  (N.Y.)  Journal,  has  re¬ 
signed  to  go  with  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.) 
Herald  as  country  circulation  manager. 
Edward  Eckman,  assistant  circulation 
manager  of  the  Journal,  has  now  taken 
over  the  duties  of  circulation  manager. 

Paul  Stone  of  the  copy  desk,  Indian¬ 
apolis  Star,  has  joined  the  display  adver¬ 
tising  department  where  he  is  doing  art 
and  layout  work. 

Clarence  H.  Hoiles,  manager  of  the 
Bucyrus  (O.)  Forum,  and  Mrs.  Hoiles, 
are  parents  of  a  son  born  Christmas 
Day. 

Harry  A.  Belyea,  for  several  years 
with  the  advertising  department  of  the 
Lewiston  (Me.)  Journal,  is  now  radio 
announcer  for  Station  WCSH,  Portland, 
Me. 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

FDWARD  ANGLEY,  formerly  of 
“  the  Associated  Press  London  and 
Paris  bureaus  for  about  three  years,  has 
joined  the  editorial  staff  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

Hazel  Hairston,  former  dramatic  critic 
ol  the  Houston  Chronicle,  recently 
joined  the  Sunday  department  of  the 
New  York  Daily  jilews. 

Evelyn  B(»ne,  of  the  New  York  Am- 
r^on,  has  joined  the  New  York  Daily 
News  as  a  reporter. 

Stuart  Rogers  has  resigned  from  the 
New  York  Graphic  to  join  the  city  staff 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News. 

Bron  Gray,  of  the  Brooklyn  section 
of  the  New  York  Daily  News,  has  re- 
hrrn^  to  the  Manhattan  department  as  a 
rewrite  man. 


Jack  Hoins,  columnist  of  the  Brooklyn 
Standard  Union,  joined  the  New  York 
Daily  News  this  week  as  assistant  to 
J.  <3.  Nelson,  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
section. 

Martin  Sommers,  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News,  has  returned  to  duty  after 
a  week’s  leave  of  absence. 

Edouard  “Cap”  Grenier,  former  sports 
editor  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening 
News,  has  become  managing  editor  of 
the  Hanover  (Pa.)  Record- Herald. 

Charles  Hunter  Guptill,  of  the  Port¬ 
land  (Me.)  Press  Herald  staff,  has  been 
made  contest  manager  for  Maine  in  the 
National  Oratorical  Contest. 

G.  Norman  Collie,  night  editor  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  TAegram,  has  left 
for  a  vacation  in  Central  America. 

John  R.  McDonald,  former  policeman, 
has  joined  the  city  staff  of  the  Detroit 
Daily  Illustrated. 

Edwin  Thomas,  of  the  editorial  staff, 
Hattiesburg  (Miss.)  American,  spent  the 
Christmas  vacation  with  relatives  at 
Helena,  Ark. 

Samuel  Fusco,  courthouse  reporter  for 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citicen,  began  a 
week’s  vacation  Dec.  28. 

C.  R.  Bellatti,  editor  of  the  Blackwell 
(Okla.)  Tribune,  is  recovering  from  a 
jaw  infection. 

Sue  Barnett,  society  editor  of  the 
Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  has  re¬ 
signed,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Louis  V.  Smith,  formerly  with  several 
Massachusetts  newspapers,  has  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Jcivish  Civic  Leader, 
printed  weekly  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

Clyde  Long,  formerly  with  the  Dayton 
(O.)  Journal,  has  joined  the  rewrite  desk 
of  the  Springfield  (O.)  Daily  News,  tak¬ 
ing  the  place  of  Frank  A.  Cassidy,  re¬ 
signed. 

H.  Richmond  Campbell,  formerly  of 
the  Water  bury  (Conn.)  Republican,  and 
various  metropolitan  papers,  has  joined 
the  city  staff  of  the  Yonkers  (N.Y.) 
Statesman. 

Herbert  H.  Heimlich,  state  editor  of 
the  Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier, 
and  Mrs.  Heimlich  are  parents  of  a  son, 
Charles  Roger,  born  Nov.  18. 

Aubrey  Clark  of  the  copy  desk,  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  has  resigned 
to  go  to  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin. 

R.  E.  Price,  editor,  Rutherfordton 
(N.C.)  News,  and  Clarence  Griffin,  edi¬ 
tor,  Forest  City  (N.C.)  Courier,  attended 
the  “Live-at-Home”  dinner  gpven  by 
Governor  _0.  Max  Gardner,  of  North 
Carolina,  in  Raleigh  recently. 

Richard  McCrone,  reporter  on  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Telegraph  has  started  a 
daily  sports  column  dealing  with  base¬ 
ball,  called  “McCrone’s  Mites.” 

Edward  Donn,  of  the  Brattleboro 
(Vt.)  Reformer,  has  joined  the  Portland 
(Me.)  Press  Herald  staff. 

Joseph  H.  Dyson,  aviation  editor  of 
the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette, 


FOLKS  WORTH  KNOWING  | 

Frank  S.  hoy,  who  recently  was 
elected  an  honorary  member  of  the 
New  England  Circulation  Managers  As¬ 
sociation,  has 
been  associated 
with  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  (Me.)  Sun 
for  more  than  25 
years,  rising  in 
that  time  from 
carrier  boy  to 
business  manager. 
For  a  time,  be¬ 
fore  the  Sun  pur¬ 
chased  the  Lewis¬ 
ton  Herald  three 
years  ago.  he  held 
two  offices,  busi¬ 
ness  manager  and 
circulation  man¬ 
ager.  While  in  this  latter  capacity  he 
was  named  president  of  the  Circulation 
Managers  Association. 

He  has  worked  in  the  mailing  room, 
press  room,  and  in  many  other  capaci¬ 
ties.  He  is  now  serving  his  second  year 
as  president  of  the  Lewiston  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  and  is  also  chairman  of 
the  State  of  Maine  Publicity  Commis¬ 
sion,  a  member  of  the  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Maine  Development  Com¬ 
mission,  a  director  of  the  Lewiston-Au¬ 
burn  Rotary  Club  and  a  director  of  the 
Central  Maine  General  Hospital. 


has  been  made  state  house  reporter  for 
his  paper. 

Leo  Erhard,  aviation  editor  of  the 
Tulsa  (Okla.)  World,  returned  recently 
from  a  two  weeks  visit  in  Mexico  City 
where  he  covered  the  international  air 
fiesta.  Erhard  made  the  trip  to  and 
from  Mexico  by  plane. 

Roy  Hahn,  formerly  of  Utica,  N.  Y., 
has  become  staff  photographer  for  the 
Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post-Telegram. 

Ben  Williams  has  been  transferred  from 
the  state  to  the  telegraph  desk  of  the 
Springfield  (O.)  Daily  Nezvs,  succeed¬ 
ing  E.  C.  Hamilton  who  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  classified  advertising  manager  of 
the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Sentinel.  William 
Smeltzer,  who  has  been  on  the  court  beat 
of  the  News,  is  temporarily  filling  in  on 
the  state  desk. 

Byron  White,  formerly  on  the  Raleigh 
(N.C.)  News  and  Observer  is  now  on 
the  copy  desk  of  the  Washington  Post. 
White  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  prior  to  his  work 
on  North  Carolina  papers  taught  romance 
languages  at  his  alma  mater. 

Richard  “Chic”  Jackson,  son  of  Chic 
Jackson,  creator  of  the  Roger  Bean 
comic  strip,  has  left  the  Indianapolis 
News  where  he  was  assigned  to  police, 
to  join  the  South  Bend  News-Times  as 
police  reporter. 

(Continued  on  next  Page) 


For  1930! 


Here  are  four  features  just  starting  with  McNaught 

Syndicate.  Three  of  them  are  already  well  established; 

the  fourth  is  well  sold  in  advance  of  first  release: 

Zoe  Beckley^s  Corner.  Daily  woman’s  page  feature.  Brings 
in  the  letters.  By  a  well-known  writer. 

Life  and  Love.  A  new  daily  strip  by  Armand  Fairfield, 
experienced  strip  maker.  Romantic  fiction  in  strip  form. 

The  World  and  All.  Daily  text  feature,  already  successful 
in  many  cities.  By  Charles  B.  Driscoll. 

Animal  Wise  Cracks.  Daily  strip  especially  interesting  to 
children.  By  Ralph  Wolfe. 


The  McNaught  Syndicate^  Inc. 


V.  V.  McNitt 
President 


TIMES  BUILDING 
NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 


Cbaslbs  V.  McAdam 
General  Manager 


For  1930 


You’ll  have  to  go 
some  to  equal 
the  pace  set  by 


Champion 

Sports 

Cartoonist 


Around  the  calendar  of  sports 
throughout  the  year. — Flash¬ 
ing  drawings;  keen  comment. 
— 3-coI.  or  2-col.  mats  five 
days  a  week;  4'cols.  Saturdays 
or  Sundays. 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr., 

General  Manager 

150  Nassau  Street,  New  York 
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Editor  &  Publisher  The  Fourth  Estate  for  January  4 ,  1930 


EDITOR&PUBLISHER 

FOURTH  ESTATE 

Including 

JOURNALIST  NEWSPAPERDOM 

Titles  Hegisiensl  In  the  United  Htates  Patent  Offloe 
Copxriaht.  102H.  EDITOR  it  PUBUSIfER  CO. 


THE  OLDEST  PUBLISHERS’  AND 
ADVERTISERS’  JOURNAL  IN 
_ AMERICA _ 

Estttbitshed  by  Allan  Forman  in  1884 _ 

THE  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CO, 
INC,  PROPRIETORS 
Office  of  Publication  and 
General  Offices; 

Suite  1700 — Times  Building— 42nd  Street 
and  Broadway — New  York  City,  N.  Y. 
T  ele  phones : 

Bryant  3052,  3053,  30.'>4.  3055  and  3056 

EXECUTIVE  PERSONNEL 
James  W.  Brown,  President  and  Pub¬ 
lisher;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  Treasurer;  Charles 
B.  Croomes,  Secretary  and  business  man¬ 
ager;  James  W.  Brown,  Jr,  promotion 
manager;  George  Strate,  circulation  man¬ 
ager;  S.  L.  Dare,  classified  manager. 

Marlen  E.  Pew,  Editor;  Arthur  T.  Robb, 
Managing  Editor;  Warren  L.  Bassett, 
News  Editor;  John  F.  Roche,  Associate 
Editor;  Robert  S.  Mann,  Associate  Editor. 

London  office:  Walter  House,  418/22 
Strand,  W,  C.  2.  Miss  Muriel  C, 
Atkins,  Manager.  London  Editor:  Allan 
Delafons,  c/o  Newspaper  World,  1 4  Cross 
Street,  Finsbury,  E.  C.  2. 

Paris  Office:  76  rue  des  Petits  Champs, 
Sydney  R.  Clarke,  Manager.  Paris  Ed¬ 
itor:  George  Langelaan,  15  rue  Portal, 
Enghiendes-Bains,  Seine  et  Oise. 
Washington  Correspondent:  George  H. 
Manning,  National  Press  Club  Building. 
Chicago  Office :  30  North  Dearborn  Street, 
Ben  Kartman,  Correspondent;  and 
Otto  L.  Bruns,  Western  Advertising 
Representat  i  ve. 

San  Francisco  Office:  742  Market  Street, 
R.  J.  Bidwtll,  Manager. 

International  Year  Book  issued  last  Sat¬ 
urday  in  January. 

“A.  N.  P.  A.”  service  numbers  last  two 
Saturdays  in  April. 

Advertising  Convention  number  first  Sat¬ 
urday  in  July. 

Newspaper  advertising  linage  tabula¬ 
tions  issued  in  March  and  September. 
Table  of  newspaper  rates  anil  circula¬ 
tions  issued  in  January  and  July. 

Market  Guide  containing  information  on 
1,400  new  paper  markets  issued  third 
Saturday  in  November. 

Sire  of  type  page  9x12  inches,  or  168 
agate  lines  <13  ems)  on  four  columns — 
or  a  total  of  672  agate  lines  to  the  page. 
Largest  type  page  in  the  business  paper 
field. 

Display  advertising  rates:  transient.  75c 
per  agate  line,  or  series  of  insertions  as 
follows: 


1  Linc»  1 
SiiB  1  Agate 

tJm 

T.‘  1 

1  Times  ' 
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Times  ] 
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Times  1 
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Times 
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336 
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1  4ZS0 
140 
75 

1  30 

1  $225 
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$200 

110 

65 

40 

20 

1  $!«•  j 
;  100 
'  60 
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$168  { 
05 

55 

1  30 

!  16  1 

The  little  forty-two  agate  line  rate  maker 
card  at  a  cost  of  S16  per  week,  earns 
as  low  a  rate  on  a  52-tinie  basis  as  any 
other  schedule,  namely,  $168  per  page; 
$95  half  page;  $55  quarter  page. 
Classified  rates:  75c  per  agate  line  one 
time;  60r  per  agate  line  four  times. 
Situations  Wanted:  50c  per  agate  line 
one  time;  40r  per  agate  line  three  times 
(count  six  words  to  the  linel. 
Subscription  rates:  By  mail.  United 
States  and  Island  Possessions,  $4  per 
year,  payable  in  advance;  Canada  $1.50; 
Foreign  $5. 

Member  of  the  Associated  Business 
Papers  and  subscribing  to  its  standard 
of  practice. 

Charter  Member  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of 
Circulations  with  a  certified  “A.B.C.”  cir¬ 
culation  as  follows: 


Six  Months 
Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dis¬ 
tribution 

Dec.  31,  1928 

8,967 

10,019 

Dec.  31,  1927 

8,220 

9,546 

Dec.  31,  1926 

7,014 

7  .955 

Dec.  31,  1925 

6.363 

7,708 

Dec.  31,  1924 

5,711 

6,488 

PERSONAL 
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Maj.  William  Cooper  Howells,  Colum¬ 
bus,  O.,  correspondent  of  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer,  has  been  ordered  to  Wash¬ 
ington  for  duty  with  the  military  intelli¬ 
gence  reserve  corps  of  the  U.  S.  army, 
of  which  he  is  a  member,.  He  is  an  over¬ 
seas  veteran  and  historian  of  the  37th 
Division. 


WEDDING  BELLS 

OHN  ARCHER  CARTER,  of  the  J. 

Weaker  Thompson  Company,  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  New  York,  and  formerly 
of  the  Richmond  (Va.)  News  Leader 
staff,  to  Miss  Evelyn  Sprinkle,  of 
Marion,  Va.,  at  Marion,  Christmas  Day. 

Lyndon  W.  Graves,  of  the  Daily  Neit’s 
Record,  New  York  textile  trade  paper,  to 
Miss  Elsie  D.  Mahoney,  at  New  York. 
Graves  formerly  was  on  the  Syracuse 
CS .Y .)  H erald  and  Utica  (N.Y.)  Daily 
Press. 

Miss  Isaliel  F.  Howard,  state  and  tele¬ 
graph  editor  of  the  Corning  (N.Y.) 
Evening  Leader,  to  Malcolm  D.  Hutch¬ 
inson  of  Binghamton,  N.  Y.,  recently. 

Miss  Lucile  Cowles,  secretary-treas¬ 
urer  the  last  five  years  of  the  McAlester 
(Okla.)  Neu'S-Cabital,  to  Lowell  Turner 
of  Dallas.  Dec.  26.  at  the  home  of  the 
bride’s  father.  Fred  G.  Cowles,  publisher 
of  the  News  Capital,  and  Mrs.  Cowles. 

Miss  Virgene  Brill,  of  the  editorial 
staff,  Jonesboro  f.Ark.)  Trilnine,  to 
(Tharles  U.  Robinson,  Dec.  24,  at  Jones¬ 
boro. 

PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 

RANK  M.XSON,  president  and  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  International  News 
Service,  and  Barry  Paris,  vice-president 
and  general  news  manager,  are  making 
a  tour  of  the  middle-west  on  business. 

Karl  A.  Bickel,  president  of  United 
Press,  was  to  give  a  luncheon  in  honor 
Nelson  T.  Johnson.  American  Minister 
to  China,  at  the  Lotos  Club,  New  York, 
Friday,  Jan.  3. 

Frank  B.  Harper  has  been  transferred 
from  the  Latin-.\merica  bureau  of  .As¬ 
sociated  Press  to  the  Washington  staff, 
to  succeed  R.  Z.  Hcnle,  who  resigned  to 
join  the  Paul  Block  Newspapers. 

Lester  Posvar  has  been  transferred 
from  the  New  York  office  of  Associated 
Press  Feature  Service  to  the  Latin-Am- 
erican  department. 

John  R.  Hood,  Associated  Press  cor¬ 
respondent  in  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  will  speak 
before  the  Lutheran  Church  Jan.  27  on 
publicity. 

Theodore  Smits  has  joined  the  rewrite 
force  of  the  New  York  staff  of  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

ICHMOND  (Va:)  Thnrs-Dispatch. 
24-page  tabloid  section  devoted  to 
Industrial  Virginia,  Dec.  29. 

Windsor  (Ont.)  Border  Cities  Star, 
Year-End  Review  supplement,  48  pages, 
with  Dec.  28  edition. 

Norfolk  (Va.)  Ledger-Dispatch,  an¬ 
nual  New  Year's  rotogravure  special 
edition,  Dec.  31. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette.  New  Year  baby  tab¬ 
loid  section,  12  pages,  Dec.  30. 

Boston  Evening  Transcript,  special 
financial-business  supplement,  Jan.  3. 

Blue  Mountain  (Miss.)  .Southern 
Sentinel  celebrated  its  .51st  anniversary 
recently  by  getting  out  a  double  sized 
edition.  Albert  C.  .Anderson  is  owner 
and  editor. 

St.  Johns  (Ore.)  Resicw-Peninsula 
Herald,  bridge  edition,  76  pages,  Dec. 
21. 

Mission  (Tex.)  Times  recently  pub¬ 
lished  a  special  Exchange  Expansion 
and  Citrus  Industrial  edition,  contain¬ 
ing  a  wide  variety  of  articles  on  the 
citrus  industry,  and  many  photographs. 
Ralph  G.  Bray  is  editor. 

Fort  William  (Ont.)  Times  Journal, 
annual  Industrial  Review  and  Christmas 
number,  104  pages,  Dec.  14. 


Atlantic  (la.)  News-Telegraph  cele¬ 
brated  its  5()th  anniversary  recently  with 
a  large  special  historical  edition. 

Staunton  (V'^a.)  Leader  and  News- 
I^eader,  32-page  tabloid  rotogravure  sup¬ 
plement,  Silver  Anniversary  Edition, 
Dec.  15. 

Chatham  (Ont.)  Daily  Nnes,  Christ¬ 
mas  Shopping  Edition,  Dec.  19. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 

JK.  SIMMONS  and  sons,  Hargis  W. 

•  and  John  M.  Simmons,  have  taken 
over  the  Cuthbert  (Ga.)  Leader.  J.  K. 
Simmons,  a  former  president  of  the 
Georgia  Press  Association,  and  for  the 
past  three  years  publisher  of  the  Eufama 
(Ala.)  Daily  Citizen,  will  be  publisher; 
H.  W.  Simmons,  business  manager,  and 
John  M.  Simirtons  will  have  charge  of 
local  news.  J.  J.  Howell,  the  former 
editor  and  ow'ner,  has  been  forced  to 
retire  from  newspaper  work  due  to  a 
breakdown  in  health.  The  paper  will 
be  enlarged  from  five  columns  to  six 
columns. 

Ownershin  and  control  of  the  Hcber 
Springs  (Ark.)  Headlight  was  on  Jan. 
1  transferred  by  W.  L.  Deal,  former 
editor  and  publisher,  to  G.  L.  Wright  of 
Harrison,  publisher  of  the  Boone  County 
Headlight  at  Harrison  and  the  Newton 
County  Times  at  Jasper.  Neal  Brooks, 
former  publisher  of  the  Calico  Rock 
(.Ark.)  Progress,  will  be  associated  with 
Mr.  Deal  in  the  Heber  Springs  news¬ 
paper. 


ASSOCIATIONS 

T  R.  Pl^TNAM  of  the  Southern  Pine 
Association  has  presented  the  An- 
VF3ITISING  Club  of  St.  Louis  a  gavel 
made  out  of  wood  from  a  truss  which 
held  up  a  portion  of  the  White  House 
roof  for  the  past  112  years,  or  during 
the  terms  of  26  presidents. 

■AnvERTisiNG  Ci.UB  OF  BosTON.  Mass., 
distributed  more  than  $1,(K10  in  shoes  for 
needv  children  as  a  part  of  its  Christmas 
activities.  The  shoes  were  distributed 
at  a  Christmas  party  in  the  basement  of 
one  of  the  large  shoe  manufacturing 
companies  of  this  city. 

Cuvif.r-Prf.ss  Ci.UB,  Cincinnati,  held 
its  annual  New  Year’s  party  in  Cincin¬ 
nati  Jan.  1.  William  K.  Nottingham, 
business  manager  of  the  Cincinnati  En- 
guircr,  president  of  the  club,  presided. 
George  S.  McDowell,  managing  editor 
of  the  Enquirer  and  one  of  the  past  pres¬ 
idents  of  the  club,  had  a  prominent  part 
in  the  festivities. 

Greatkji  Bufi'ai.o  Apvf.rtirin’g  Ci.UB 
has  nominated  ten  candidates  for  the  five 
positions  on  its  board  of  directors  to  be 
filled  at  an  election  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
dav,  Jan.  14.  The  candidates  are  T.eo- 
nold  Block,  Henry  P.  Bronkie,  K.  C. 
F.varts.  josenh  T.  Gerling.  T.  L.  Tustie". 
F.arl  C.  McCreery.  Howard  C.  Mena"h. 
Edward  J.  Mever.  Frederick  .A.  Peacock 
and  Charles  P.  Penny 

Duncan  Dunn,  editor  of  the  Nit  Carson 
(Col.l  Herald,  recently  was  ele'-ted 
president  of  the  Coi.of.mio  Pi..mxs  Fni- 
TORT.M,  .Assori.4TTnN.  R.  J.  Goldsworthv. 
editor  of  the  Cheyenne  Wells  Record, 
was  elected  secretary. 


SCHOOLS 

Tl/TlS.S  KATHLEEN  MrT..AUGHT.TN. 

feature  writer  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une,  will  he  the  principal  speaker  at  the 
annual  Matrix  table  hanmiet  to  be  given 
hv  the  Indiana  University  chapter  of 
Theta  Sigma  Phi,  honorarv  journalistic 
soron'tv.  Jan.  16.  H.  O.  Eeightner.  of 
the  Indianobol’s  Nesrs.  and  Prof.  W.  A. 
Telfer,  of  DePauw  University,  also  will 
speak. 

Dates  for  the  national  convention  of 
Pi  Delta  Ensilon.  honorary  journalistic 
fraternity,  have  been  postponed  from 
February  until  April  3-5.  The  orcan- 
iration  will  convene  at  the  Pennsylvania 
State  College  with  members  of  the  Buck- 
nell  chapter  assisting  as  hosts. 

Students  in  countrv  journalism  at  the 
University  of  Illinois  will  soon  have  a 
practical  laboratory  to  work  in.  Charles 
L.  Allen,  journalism  instructor,  has  taken 
over  the  editorship  of  the  Fisher  (Ill.) 


Reporter,  a  weekly,  with  the  intention  of 
using  the  paper  as  a  workshop  for  hu 
pupils.  Two  students,  ,A1  Whar(^i.ia  r 
St.  Chatic,  and  Wtlliam 
.Mendota,  have  helped  in  the  prelimina^ 


ON  THE  MECHANICAL  SIDE 

(lEORGE  W.  ST.  JOHN,  dean  of  the 
^  employes  of  the  Portland  (Me) 
Publishing  Company,  publishers  of  the 
Portland  Press  Herald,  Evening  Express 
and  .Sunday  Telegram,  celebrated  hij 
77th  birthday  this  past  week  by  perform¬ 
ing  his  duties  in  the  composing  room  of 
the  Evening  Express,  just  as  he  has  done 
for  many  years. 


Warren  N.  Page,  oldest  linotype  oper-  t 
ator  in  point  of  service  with  Memphis  i 
Press-  Scimitar,  recently  celebrated  his 
37th  year  as  an  operator.  i 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS 

C*  C.  BUCK,  owner  of  the  Woodsboro 
(Tex.)  Times,  recently  launched 
the  Refugio  (Tex.)  Timely  Remarks. 

First  edition  of  the  Matheson  (Col.) 
Enterprise,  a  weekly,  made  its  appear¬ 
ance  recently.  G.  E.  Grow  is  publisher. 

Rockland  (Me.)  Knox  County  adver¬ 
tiser  and  Buyers’  Guide,  a  weekly,  made 
its  initial  appearance  recently  under  the 
editorship  of  Dick  Reed,  correspondent 
for  Portland  and  Boston  papers,  and 
formerly  with  the  Batoeiia  (N.Y.) 
News. 


ISSUED  FIRE  EXTRA 

When  the  “Arena,”  winter  recreation 
center  of  Saint  Johns,  N.  B.,  (Canada, 
burned  recently  in  a  spectacular  fire  at 
5  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  Telegraph- 
Journal,  with  but  a  few  of  its  personnel, 
rushed  through  an  extra  in  time  to  be 
read  with  breakfast.  The  paper’s  regular 
edition  had  been  run  off  one  hour  earlier. 
A.  W.  Thorne,  city  editor,  spotted  the 
outbreak  from  his  home,  and  managed 
to  arouse  F.  X.  Jennings,  managing 
editor ;  D.  R.  Smith,  provincial  editor, 
George  Swetka,  linotype  operator;  J.  G. 
Bruce,  despatch  editor,  and  “Dutdi” 
h>win,  police  reporter.  Two  columns 
were  cleared  for  the  story. 


COOKING  SCHOOL  TO  OPEN 

The  sixth  annual  cooking  and  home- 
makers’  school  conducted  by  the  Chicago 
Daily  Ncivs  will  open  Jan  20,  under  die 
direction  of  Miss  Jessie  DeBoth. 


FLASHES 


We  always  feel  that  the  halfback  who 
runs  from  one  side  of  the  field  to  the 
other,  for  a  net  gain  of  one  yard,  has 
missed  his  calling.  He  should  have  been 
a  tariff  orator. — Detroit  Nezes. 


There  seems  to  me  to  he  a  dirty  dig 
some  place  in  this  personal  announce¬ 
ment  in  a  morning  paper :  "A  young 
lady  employed  as  a  tea  room  hostess  in 
a  Jersey  town  would  like  to  meet  some 
people  of  intelligence.  Box  2.A.”— 
().  O.  McIntyre. 


Man  adapts  himself  quickly  to  new 
conditions,  and  we  have  no  doubt  when 
the  air  highways  are  thoroughly  estab¬ 
lished  there  will  be  billboards  on  captivf 
halldons. — Detroit  News. 


.Americanism:  Traveling  far  to  get 
the  benefit  of  some  climate;  remaining 
indoors  to  play  bridge. — Los  Angeles 
Times. 


This  speed-mad  .America  now  outruns 
the  world,  except  in  airplanes,  locomo¬ 
tives,  automobiles,  steamships,  sailing 
vessels  and  afoot.  —  Buffalo  Evening 
Nezes. 


“This  merger  thing  has  become  a  na¬ 
tional  problem,”  remarked  a  local  econo¬ 
mist  last  night,  as  he  picked  up  the 
wrong  fork  to  tackle  a  pear,  pineapple, 
cheese  and  walnut  salad. — Detroit  News. 


Pity  the  poor  fellows  in  Berlin  who  I 
had  to  draw  their  owm  beer  when  the  I 
waiters  went  on  a  strike. — Florence  I 

.  J 


Almost  a  half  century  ago,  when  the  Mergen- 
thaler  organization  experimented  with  the  firit 
Linotype,  we  learned  one  very  important  thing: 
there  is  only  one  way  to  build  a  Linotype — and  that 
is  to  build  it  right. 

This  isn’t  the  easy  way,  nor  the  cheap  way,  nor 
the  quick  way.  But  it  is  the  way  to  build  a  machine 
to  insure  efficient,  economical  operation  and  lading 
satisfaction  throughout  its  long  life. 

To  assure  the  practical  working  out  of  this  Lino¬ 
type  policy  there  was  early  inaugurated  a  sy^em  of 
inspection  that  ran  side  by  side  with  Linotype  man¬ 
ufacture.  The  inspectors — at  every  ftep  during  the 
process — checked  and  re-checked  parts.  No  item 
was  overlooked.  Nothing  slipped  by  in  the  hope 


that  it  was  "all  right.”  Every  Linotype  part  had  to 
fit — and  fit  perfectly — without  filing,  or  fussing, 
or  faking. 

The  insp>eCtor,  in  a  very  proper  sense,  became  the 
personal  representative  of  the  Linotype  user  in  the 
Linotype  faCtory.  He  is  on  the  job  every  minute  of 
every  day — teeing,  examining,  carefully  watch¬ 
ing  every  part  and  every  operation. 

The  wisdom  of  this  method  of  precision  manu¬ 
facture,  of  careful  tefting  and  repeated  inspection, 
is  apparent:  It  protects  the  Linotype  user  because 
nothing  is  left  to  chance.  It  co^s  money  to  execute 
— but  it’s  the  moft  economical  kind  of  production 
insurance  that  almo^  a  half  century  of  accumu¬ 
lated  experience  has  revealed. 


MERGENTHALER  LINOTYPE  COMPANY,  BROOKLYN,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  San  Francisco,  New  Orleans,  Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2 

Representatives  in  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  World 
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NEWSBOYS  SING  CAROLS 
FOR  HOOVER 


\Vaakingtoii  Timet  and  Herald  Group 
Atkt  Chief  Executive  to  Pro¬ 
vide  a  “National  Newt- 
boys*  Day” 


Newsboys  of  the  Washington  Times 
and  Washington  Herald  laid  the  foun¬ 
dation  for  a  “National  Newsboys’  Day," 
on  the  night  after  Christmas,  when  600 
strong  they  called  at  the  V^hite  House 
to  present  a  petition  asking  President 
Hoover  to  set  aside  such  a  day,  and  also 
to  sing  Christmas  carols  to  him  and  the 
First  Lady. 

Following  a  banquet  at  the  Hamilton 
Hotel,  sponsored  by  the  Washington 
Times  Boys’  Qub,  and  attend^  by  a 
dozen  well  known  sports  celebrities,  the 
boys  marched  to  the  “Hoovers’  back 
yard”  for  the  rest  of  the  program. 

They  paraded  into  the  White  House 
grounds  led  by  the  famous  Marine  Band, 
as  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
walked  out'  onto  the  south  portico  to  re¬ 
ceive  them.  Taylor  Branson,  leader  of 
the  band,  then  gave  the  signal  for  the 
singing.  .  ,  ,  , 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  song-fest, 
which  the  President  and  Mrs.  Hoover 
seemed  to  enjoy  immensely,  Robey 
Whitefield,  a  newsboy,  who  lost  a  leg  in 
the  performance  of  his  duty,  presented 
the  President  with  a  gold  elephant.  The 
petition  for  the  Newsboys’  Day  was  pre¬ 
sented  by  Gordon  Leach,  president  of 
the  club,  William  C.  Shelton  and  O.  R. 
Li^is,  of  the  Times-Herald  circulation 
force. 

Frank  Hogan,  lawyer,  served  as  mas¬ 
ter  of  ceremonies  at  the  banquet,  preced¬ 
ing  the  White  House  visit.  John  T. 
Cushing,  publisher  of  both  papers,  read 
Christmas  greetings  from  other  news¬ 
papers. 

Senator  Arthur  Capper,  of  Kansas, 
himself  a  publisher,  spoke  and  was 
roundly  cheered  for  his  annual  party  on 
July  14.  At  one  time  he  entertained 
14,000  newsboys  from  his  own  and  sur¬ 
rounding  states. 

The  petition  presented  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent  read  as  follows : 

“To  the  President  of  the  United 
States :  It  is  most  respectfully  sug¬ 
gested  that  the  President  set  aside  one 
day  each  year  during  the  holiday  season 
to  be  known  as  National  Newsboys’  Day. 

“Arrangements  will  be  made  to  have 
newsboy  representatives  from  every  news¬ 
paper  in  the  country  visit  the  National 
Capital  on  that  day  as  guests  of  the 
Washington  Times  Boys’  Club,  at  which 
time  the  President  can  address  them. 

“Statistics  show  a  great  majority  of 
successful  business  men  who  have  risen 
from  the  ranks  of  this  greatest  of  all 
junior  organizations — The  Newsboys  of 
America. 

“Would  it  not  be  fitting  that  one  day 
each  year  be  dedicated  to  recognition  of 
the  achievement  of  former  newsboys  and 
to  endow  those  of  today  with  a  pride  of 
occupation  ? 

“The  Washington  Times  Boys’  Qub 
must  respectfully  urge  that  the  President 
take  this  matter  under  advisement  in 
order  that  the  nation  may  properly  ac¬ 
knowledge  its  dd)t  to  former  newsboys 
and  the  half  million  of  today  who  will 
greatly  influence  our  future  industrial 
history. 

“Respertfully  submitted.  The  Wash¬ 
ington  Times  Boys’  Club.’’ 


Received  Free  Paper* 

All  newsboys  and  carriers  of  the 
Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate  received 
their  regular  allotment  of  papers  free 
on  Christmas  Day,  the  boys  pocketing 
all  proceeds  of  their  sales.  The  Advo¬ 
cate,  announcing  this  plan  in  a  first  page 
box,  paid  tribute  to  the  enterprise  and 
courage  of  its  carriers. 


Aided  Carriers 

The  Utica  (N.Y.)  Obserz>er-Dispatch 
gave  120  newsboys  their  papers  for  Dec. 
24  as  a  Christmas  present.  The  paper 
also  entertained  200  resident  carriers  at 
a  theater  party. 


Party  For  Newsboys 

Forty  carriers  of  the  Monterey  (Cal.) 
Peninsula  Herald  were  guests  of  the 
management  recently  at  a  special  “talkie” 
performance  in  a  local  theatre.  Two 
days  later  the  boys  were  given  a  dinner. 


DAILIES  SPONSORING 
BOXING  TOURNEY 


Midwest  Papers  Join  With  Chicago 
Tribune  in  Picking  Amateur 
Champion* — 600  Competed 
Last  Year 


Amateur  prize  fighters  from  five  slates 
will  come  to  Chicago  late  in  February  to 
take  part  in  the  (jolden  Gloves  boxing 
tournament  sponsored  by  the  Chicago 
Tribune.  Newspapers  throughout  the 
middlewest  will  co-operate  with  the 
Tribune  by  sponsoring  the  tournaments 
in  their  sections,  each  paper  sending  a 
team  of  eight  fighters  to  the  Tribune 
meet.  Among  the  newspapers  partici¬ 
pating  are: 

Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal-Transcript, 
Rockford  (Ill.)  Republic,  Grand  Rapids 
(Mich.)  Herald,  Davenport  (la.)  Times, 
Danville  (Ill.)  Commercial  -  News, 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Register,  Sheboy¬ 
gan  (Wis.)  Press,  Streator  (Ill.)  Times 
Press,  Bay  City  (Mich.)  Times,  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Times,  Gary  (Ind.)  Post- 
Tribune,  Michigan  City  (Ind.)  Dispatch, 
Vincennes  (Ind.)  Sun,  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Dispatch,  Madison  (Wis.)  Capitol 
Times,  and  the  Milwaukee  edition  of  the 
Tribime. 

Last  year  more  than  600  youths,  the 
majority  of  them  from  Chicago,  entered 
the  tournament,  which  ran  for  four  days 
and  netted  $25,000.  The  money  was 
turned  over  by  the  Tribune  to  the  Forty 
and  Eight  for  the  maintenance  of  a  con¬ 
valescent  home  for  ex-service  men.  A 
few  weeks  later  the  Tribune  sent  16 
boys,  eight  winners  and  eight  runners- 
up,  to  Madison  Square  Garden,  where 
they  fought  16  winners  of  the  New  York 
Daily  News  Golden  Gloves  tournament. 

Elimination  bouts  for  the  Daily  News 
tournament  will  start  in  New  York, 
Jan.  10,  with  about  1,500  entrants  try¬ 
ing  for  places  on  the  metropolitan  team 
of  24.  Both  dailies  award  a  pair  of 
golden  boxing  gloves  to  winners  in  their 
cities. 

The  finals  of  the  New  York  bouts  will 
be  held  at  Madison  Square  Garden,  Feb. 
19,  and  the  third  annual  inter-city  con¬ 
test  March  12. 

The  Daily  News  tournament  is  under 
the  supervision  of  Paul  Gallico,  sports 
editor,  assisted  by  A1  Copeland  and  Sam 
Schnitzer  of  the  sports  department. 


Carrier  Boys  Entertained 

Two  hundred  boys,  subcarriers  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun,  Evening  Sun  and  Sunday 
Sun,  and  members  of  the  Evening  Sun 
Service  Club,  held  their  annual  Christ¬ 
mas  party  Dec.  23  in  the  Valencia 
theatre.  After  the  theatre  party  the 
boys  marched  to  the  Sun  Building  where 
they  were  awarded  prizes  for  their  work 
during  the  year.  O.  Webster  Shinnick, 
director  of  the  service  club,  was  in 
charge  of  arrangements. 


Party  For  Carriers 

One  hundred  carriers  and  newsboys  of 
the  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  Evening  Re¬ 
corder  were  entertained  at  a  dinner  Dec. 
23  by  the  newspaper  management,  and 
afterwards  by  the  proprietor  of  a  local 
“talkie”  house. 


GRAIN  PAPERS  MERGED 

The  Grain  Dealers  Journal,  estab¬ 
lished  by  Charles  S.  Clark  in  Chicago 
in  1898,  and  the  Grain  World,  formerly 
the  Price  Current  Grain  Reporter,  have 
been  consolidated  and  will  ^  published 
semj-monthly  at  Chicago  under  the  di¬ 
rection  of  Mr.  Clark. 


PAPER  INCORPORATES 

The  Morris  (Minn.)  Tribune,  with 
authorized  capital  stock  of  $50,()()0,  has 
filed  articles  of  incorporation  with  the 
secretary  of  state.  The  incorporators 
arc  Edna  M.  Morrison,  J.  C.  Morrison 
and  Max  C.  Harris,  all  of  Morris. 


HEADS  HISTORICAL  GROUP  CARRIERS’  CLUB  FORMED 


Missouri  Woman  Publisher  President 
of  Centennial  Assn. 


Brooklyn  Eagle  Boy*  Organize  TeUa. 
Club 


Mrs.  Anne  Nolen  Christian,  publisher 
of  the  Semi-Weekly  News  at  Munroe 
City,  Mo.,  and  active  in  affairs  of  that 
state,  has  been 
made  president 
of  the  Monroe 
County  Centen¬ 
nial  Association, 
which  in  1931 
will  mark  the 
hundredth  anni¬ 
versary  of  the 
creation  of  the 
county.  Mrs. 
Christian  inaug¬ 
urated  the  move¬ 
ment  for  the 
centennial  ob¬ 
servance,  stress¬ 
ing  the  fact  that 
Missouri  county  was  the  birthplace  of 
Samuel  L.  Clemens  and  it  was  within  its 
borders  that  Gen  U.  S.  Grant,  then  a 
colonel,  experienced  his  first  campaign 
of  the  Civil  War.  It  so  chanced  that 
Clemens  was  in  the  band  of  irregular 
CMifederates  arrayed  against  Grant. 

What  at  first  was  intended  as  a  county 
celebration  has  become  of  state-wide  and, 
in  a  measure,  of  nation-wide  interest. 
Friends  of  Mark  Twain  throughout  the 
country  have  promised  to  visit  the  Twain 
shrines  in  that  section  of  Northeast 
Missouri  at  the  time  of  the  centennial 
celebration. 

Mrs.  Christian  was  a  delegate  from 
Missouri  to  the  National  Democratic 
Convention  in  New  York  in  1924  and  a 
delegate  to  the  International  Press 
Congress  in  Switzerland  in  1926. 


BINGHAMTON  PRESS  PARTY 

The  editorial  and  reportial  staffs  of 
the  Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Press  held  their 
annual  (Thristmas  party  in  the  Arlington 
Hotel,  Dec.  22.  A  special  employes  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  was  distributed. 


Mss.  Anns  Cbsistian 


social  and  business  organization  known 
as  the  Telgae  Club.  “Telgae”  is  eaglet 
spelled  backward.  Any  boy  12  years  of 
age  or  over,  who  has  signed  a  Brooklyn 
Eagle  carrier’s  agreement,  may  become 
a  member  of  the  club.  Each  branch  of 
the  daily’s  home  delivery  service  consti¬ 
tutes  a  chapter  in  the  boys’  organization 
and  inter-chapter  basketball  games  are 
arranged  by  the  managers. 

A  booklet  containing  rules  of  the  club 
and  a  special  message  from  ex-Ciover- 
nor  Alfred  E.  Smith  of  New  York,  was 
distributed  to  the  carriers.  The  booklet 
also  carried  a  short  message  from  Seth 
J.  Moore,  circulation  manager  of  the 
Eagle,  on  “What  Telgae  Stands  For”. 


Newspaper  Women  In  Play 

Miss  Natalie  Giddings  of  the  Cincinnati 
Times-Star  feature  staff;  Miss  Anne 
Gillenbeck,  feature  writer  of  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Post,  and  Miss  Helen  Treadway, 
daughter  of  Mrs.  Gertrude  Guthrie’ 
Treadway,  editor  of  the  woman’s  page 
of  the  Enquirer,  enacted  roles  in  a  mys¬ 
tery  play  this  week  at  the  Civic  Theatre. 


Awarded  Compensation 

Miss  Pauline  Smith,  church  editor  of 
the  Columbus  (O.)  Citizen,  who  was 
injured  in  an  automobile  accident  Thanks¬ 
giving,  while  on  her  way  to  Coshocton 
to  attend  a  church  convention,  has  been 
allowed  compensation  by  the  Workmen’s 
Compensation  Commission. 


TO  OBSERVE  ANNIVERSARY 

Early  printing  devices  now  on  display 
in  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.  C.,  will  be  brought  to  Richmond 
in  March  for  the  exposition  to  be  held 
in  commemoration  of  the  200th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  establishment  by  William 
Parks  of  the  printing  press  in  Virginia. 


The  Wood  Mat  Men 
Know  Your  Problems 

|V/f  EETING  the  difficulties  with 
^  ~  you,  is  the  work  laid  out  for 
Wood  Service  Men.  Tliey  have  had 
a  broad  experience  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems  through  actual  work  in  the 
stereotype  foundry.  Call  upon  them. 


FLONG  CORPORATION 

HOOSICK  FALLS,  N.Y. 


Moistealny 

Equipmsnt 


Searchers 


ALWAYS  UNIFORM 


Cork  and  Felt 
Molding  Blankets 


No.  M  Partinf  Powder 
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Some  Time 
Your  Readers 
Will  Demand 
a  More  Legible 
Newspaper 

•  Some  time  many  of  the  readers  of  your 
lewspaper  may  change  to  some  other  paper 
because  the  other  paper  is  more  LEGIBLE. 

•  If  you  are  not  making  the  circulation  gains 
that  your  paper  deserves  it  might  pay  you  to 
give  serious  attention  to  your  news  face. 


DfTEBTYPE  HIDE  TOOTH  MATRICES 

are  smooth  running  on  all 
une  composing  machines 


INTERTYPE 
IDEAL  NEWS  FACE 

is  made  in  the  sizes  and 
combinations  shown  here 

5  Vi  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  vaiitoned,  properly  proportioned, 
easily  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
life,  netc  intereat  and  new  readers  to  your 

5  Vi  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  proportioned, 
easily  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  Interest  and  new  readers  to  your 

5  Vi  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varltoned.  properly  proportioned, 
easily  read,  natural  face  that  will  add  new 
life,  new  interest  and  new  readers  to  your 

6  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  intereat  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varltoned.  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Point  with  Antique  Bold 
Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that  will 
add  new  life,  new  interest  and  new  read- 

6  Vi  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
will  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

6  Vi  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varltoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
will  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

6?4  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  propor¬ 
tioned.  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
will  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

6%  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned.  properly  propor¬ 
tioned,  easily  read,  natural  face  that 
will  add  new  life,  new  interest  and 

7  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

7  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

7  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned.  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

8  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

8  Point  with  Bold  Face 
Here’s  the  varitoned.  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

8  Point  with  Gothic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly  pro¬ 
portioned,  easily  read,  natural  face 
that  will  add  new  life,  new  interest 

9  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  natural 
face  that  will  add  new  life,  new 

9  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  natural 
face  that  will  add  new  life,  new 

10  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  nat¬ 
ural  face  that  vnll  add  new  life, 

10  Point  with  Bold  Face 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  properly 
proportioned,  easily  read,  nat¬ 
ural  face  that  will  sidd  new  life, 

11  Point  with  Italic 

Here’s  the  varitoned,  prop¬ 
erly  proportioned,  easily 
read,  natural  face  that  will 


CIRCLXATION^S  GREATEST 
ASSET— LEGIBtLtTY 


INTERTYPE 

IDEAL 

NEWS  FACE 


The  sale  of  Intertype  Ideal  News  Mats  have 
shown  a  healthy  increase  every  year.  •  The 
representative  American  newspapers  using 
Ideal  News  Face  are  the  kind  of  newspapers 
that  are  always  investigating  every  possible 
means  for  increasing  reader  interest.  •  You 
may  not  need  a  more  legible  news  face  on 
your  paper,  but  your  paper  deserves  that  you 
look  seriously  into  the  question.  •  Intert5q)e 
Ideal  News  face  is  the  perfectly  proportioned, 
correctly  spaced  and  naturally  legible  news 
face  that  has  a  dollars  and  cents  circulation 
value  for  your  newspaper.  •  Write  and  ask 
the  nearest  Intertype  office  for  your  FREE 
copy  of  the  Intertjqie  Ideal  News  Broadside 
of  interesting  facts. 


Standa  rdized 


I  N  T  E  RT  Y  P 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION 

Brookl^’n,  N.  Y.,  360  Furman  St.;  Chicago,  130  North 
Franklin  St.;  New  Orleans,  816  Howard  Ave.;  San 
Francisco,  152  Fremont  St.;  Los  Angeles,  1220  South 
Maple  Ave.;  Boston,  80  Federal  St.;  Canada,  Toronto 
Type  Foundry  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto;  London  and  Berlin. 
Distributors  throughout  the  world. 


7^x1  set  In  Ideal  Setca.  Display,  Bodoni  Modern. 
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ADVERTISING  WILL  GET 
ACID  TEST  IN  1930 

More  Will  Be  Expected  of  It  Than 
Ever  Before  Sajr*  Agency 

Executive - Foresees  Little 

"Skimping” 

B.  F.  McGuirl,  newly  appointed  vice- 
president  of  the  Kling-Gibson  Company, 
New  York  advertising  agency,  sees  a 
Iiard  job  ahead 
-  for  advertising  in 

He  predicts 
that  in  some  lines 
B  at  least,  such  as 

1  luxury  goods, 

^  advertising  ap- 

(  "j  propriations  will 

-  .  m  liave  to  be  set  at 

i'  -j  J  higher  percent- 

- ages  of  sales 
volume  than 
easy-selling 

9BB _ of  the  past.  This 

necessity  should 
B.  F.  McGuirl  result  in  a  rising 


volume  of  advertising,  and,  according  to 
Mr.  McGuirl,  the  newspafiers  with  their 
localized  appeal  will  undoubtedly  play  an 
important  part  in  this  increase  of  volume. 

Xo  firm  is  in  a  state  of  mind  to  cut 
off  its  advertising  to  .save  money,  he 
pointed  out  in  an  informal  discussion  this 
week.  On  the  other  hand,  more  will  be 
expected  from  advertising  than  ever 
before.  In  view  of  this  additional  strain 
on  advertising,  he  urged  that  there  should 
be  no  skimping  on  other  sales  efforts. 

‘‘.\dvertising  is  proving  to  be  a 
stabilizing  factor  in  the  situation  that 
confronts  business  today,”  he  said.  “In 
the  last  financial  depression,  in  1907,  ad¬ 
vertising  had  yet  to  prove  its  case.  Today 
advertising  is  a  tremendous  force  for 
keeping  distribution  going. 

“The  next  year  will  be  an  acid  test  for 
advertising  and  merchandising  ingenuity. 
It  will  be  no  time  for  guessing  or  for 
vague,  institutional  copy.  It  will  be  a 
period  of  good  hard  selling,  based  on 
quality  and  reasonable  profit. 

“That  means  that  advertising  will  have 
to  get  back  to  fundamentals.  There  is 
such  a  thing  as  being  too  clever,  you 
know.  You  are  likely  to  see  the 
extremes  of  modernistic  copy  toned  down 
in  favor  of  brass-tack  appeals  of  the 
kind  upon  which  success  was  built  in 
the  past.  You  can’t  point  to  a  single 
product  successfully  put  over  by  in¬ 
direct  suggestion,  or  by  any  appeal  that 
minimizes  the  product  itself.” 

Mr.  McGuirl  until  recently  was  man¬ 
ager  of  the  New  York  office  of  the 
Ferry-Hanly  .Advertising  Company  of 
Kansas  City,  having  come  to  New  York 
to  handle  one  account  even  before  the 
company  opened  a  branch  here.  His 
entire  time  for  the  last  year  was  spent 
in  developing  new  business. 

His  advertising  experience  began  at 
the  age  of  16  when  he  answered  an  ad¬ 
vertisement  for  an  advertising  man  and 
was  invited  to  go  from  Chicago  to  St. 
Louis  to  see  about  the  job.  Knowing  his 
youth  was  against  him,  he  was  not  sur¬ 
prised  when  the  manager  at  first  refused 
to  consider  him.  but  he  finally  imnressed 
the  latter  enough  to  obtain  a  place  as 
heloer  in  the  advertising  department. 

This  paved  the  way  to  a  position  later 
with  Sears  Roebuck  &  Company.  I^ater 
Mr.  McGuirl  turned  to  advertising 
agency  work. 

Preparing  Spur  Tie  Copy 

Hewes  and  Potter,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass., 
manufacturers  of  “Spur”  ties.  “Bull 
Dog”  suspenders,  garters  and  belts,  have 
appointed  the  Richardson,  Alley  &  Rich¬ 
ards  Company.  New’  York  advertising 
agency,  to  direct  their  advertising  ac¬ 
count,  which  will  be  handled  from  the 
Boston  office. 

Peck  Get*  Soap  Account 

Peck  Advertising  Agency,  New  York, 
has  been  appointed  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  counsel  of  the  Manhattan 
Soap  account.  A  newspaper  list  will  be 
made  up  in  the  spring. 


AGENCY  CHANGES  NAME 

Barrows  Retires  from  Firm — 13  Years 
a  Partner 

Barrows,  Richardson,  Alley  and  Rich¬ 
ards  Company,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  on  Jan.  1  changed  its  name  to 
Ricliardson,  Alley  and  Richards  Com¬ 
pany,  due  to  the  retirement,  effective  on 
that  date,  of  Robert  L.  Barrows,  one  of 
the  partners  in  the  company  for  the  past 
13  years. 

The  partners  in  Richardson,  Alley  and 
Richards  Company  are  W.  .\i.  Richard¬ 
son,  Ernest  V.  Alley,  Milton  Towne, 
Courtland  N.  Smith  and  H.  L.  VVhitte- 
more.  Mr.  Alley  wdll  continue  in  charge 
of  the  Boston  office  of  the  company. 

Ransburg  Joins  Rogers  &,  Smith 

Don  R.  Ransburg,  service  manager  and 
director  of  copy  for  Henri,  Hurst  &  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Chicago,  for  more  than  ten  years, 
has  joined  Rogers  &  Smith  advertising 
agency,  326  VVest  Madison,  street, 
Chicago,  as  an  account  executive.  Kay 
H.  Reynolds,  George  C.  Huppertz  and 
Howard  N.  Smith  have  also  joined 
Rogers  &  Smith.  The  agency  plans  to 
move  to  the  Chicago  Civic  Opera  build¬ 
ing  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Dillon  Joins  Rooney 

The  Alfred  Rooney  &  Co.,  Boston 
agency  has  announcecl  the  appointment 
of  R._  C.  Dillon,  formerly  manager  of 
the  -New  England  office  of  the  .Action 
.Advertising  Corporation  of  America,  as 
account  executive. 

Joins  Log  Advertising 

Lewis  M.  Nachman,  formerly  classified 
advertising  director  of  the  Hall-I^Varre 
Newspapers,  has  been  appointed  adver¬ 
tising  itwnager  of  the  \V.  H.  K.  Log 
.Advertising  Company,  Cleveland. 

New  Kenyon  Client 

The  Kenyon  Company,  Inc.,  Boston, 
has  been  appointed  by  the  .Alvin  Corpo¬ 
ration,  Pawtucket.  Mass.,  manufacturers 
of  sterling  and  silver  plate,  to  handle  its 
advertising  account. 

Little  Rock  Agency  Moves 

S.  M.  Brooks  Advertising  Agency,  for 
18  years  in  the  Boyle  Building  at  Main 
and  Capital.  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  has  re¬ 
moved  to  the  new  Union  Trust  Company 
building  on  Forth  and  Louisiana. 

Joins  St.  Louis  Agency 

Arthur  N.  Day,  formerly  with  Fuller 
&  Smith.  Cleveland,  has  joined  the 
Beecher-Maxwell,  Inc.,  Advertising 
Agency  of  St.  Louis,  in  charge  of  mer¬ 
chandising  surveys. 

Silversmiths  Name  Agency 

The  Rogers,  Lunt  &  Bowlen  Company 
of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  silversmiths,  have 
appointed  the  New  York  Office  of  Lyd- 
don,  Hanford  &  Kimball,  Inc.,  to  direct 
its  advertising  program. 

Resigns  From  Agency 

Miss  Constance  Fuchs,  for  20  years 
with  the  D’Arcy  Advertising  Company 
of  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  because  of 
poor  health  and  will  reside  in  Sacra¬ 
mento,  Calif. 

Visco-Meter  Apt.oints 

The  Visco-meter  Corporation  of  Buf¬ 
falo,  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of  automotive 
accessories,  have  placed  their  advertis¬ 
ing  account  with  the  J.  Jay  Fuller  Ad¬ 
vertising  Agency,  Buffalo. 

Joins  Coast  Firm 

Charles  A.  Blair,  advertising  manager 
of  the  Union  Electric  Light  &  Power 
Co.,  of  St.  Louis,  has  resigned  to  join 
the  Izzard  Company  of  Seattle. 

Appoints  Henri,  Hurst  St  McDonald 

The  Rit  Products  Corporation  of  Chi¬ 
cago,  manufacturers  of  Instant  Rit,  has 
app<iinted  Henri,  Hurst  &  McDonald, 
Inc.,  to  direct  its  advertising. 


Shell  Specialties  To  D’Arcy 

Shell  Petroleum  Corporation,  St. 
Louis,  announces  the  appointment  of  the 
D'Arcy  Advertising  Company  to  handle 
the  advertising  of  Shell  Specialties  be¬ 
ginning  Jan.  5.  Shell  Specialties  consist 
of  Shell  lighter  fluid.  Shell  spot  remover. 
Shell  handy  oil,  Shell  Kleanzit,  and  an 
insecticide.  The  advertising  of  Shellane, 
a  gas  service  for  homes  beyond  the  city 
gas  mains,  will  also  be  handled  by  this 
agency.  The  D'.Arcy  Company  has  been 
placing  the  advertising  of  Shell  gaso¬ 
lines,  motor  oils  and  industrial  lubri¬ 
cants. 

Rankin  Aid*  N.  Y.  Police 

The  William  H.  Rankin  Agency  has 
been  appointed  general  advisory  council 
for  the  newly  established  New  York 
Police  College,  a  branch  of  the  New 
York  Police  Department,  established  by 
Police  Commissioner  Grover  A.  Whalen. 
Its  pun>ose  is  to  train  policemen  and 
detectives  along  scientific  lines,  aug¬ 
menting  their  practical  experience.  The 
agency  has  just  completed  a  prospectus 
on  the  college. 

New  Pre*brey  Account* 

Acquisition  of  two  new  accounts  were 
announced  this  week  by  the  Frank 
Pre.sbrey  Company,  New  York  advertis¬ 
ing  agency.  They  are  Frederick  &  Dim- 
mock,  New  York,  manufacturers  of 
gazing  globes,  and  F.  H.  Korff,  New 
York  consulting  and  industrial  engi¬ 
neers. 

Named  Service  Manager 

W.  1.  Shugg,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Kolynos  Company, 
New  Haven,  and  prior  to  that  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager  of  the 
Winchester  Repeating  Arms  Company, 
New  Haven,  has  joined  Jordan  Adver¬ 
tising  .Abroad,  Inc.,  New  York,  as  man¬ 
ager  of  their  service  department. 

Ha*  Silver  King  Account 

The  Shuman- Haws  Advertising  Com¬ 
pany,  820  Tower  court,  Chicago,  has 
been  appointed  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  the  Waukesha  Mineral  Water  Com¬ 
pany,  manufacturers  of  Silver  King 
carbonated  beverages,  effective  Jan.  1. 

Appoint*  Reincke-Elli* 

The  Reincke-Ellis  Company,  520 
North  Michigan  avenue,  Chicago,  has 
l)een  appeiinted  to  direct  the  advertising 
of  the  Motor  Transit  Management  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  operating  Greyhound  bus 
lines. 

Mindlin  Vice-Pre*ident 

David  B.  Mindlin,  formerly  with  the 
Kansas  City  office  of  the  Potts-Turnbull 
advertising  agency  as  an  account  ex¬ 
ecutive.  has  joined  R.  J.  Potts  &  Co.. 
Kansas  City  advertising  agency,  as  vice- 
president. 

Gaumburg  Join*  Porter 

J.  Godfrey  Gaumburg.  formerly  with 
the  New  York  and  Chicago  offices  of 
the  Reincke-Ellis  Company,  has  been 
appointed  to  the  art  staff  of  the  Porter 
Corporation  of  Boston. 

Brinckerhoff  Named 

Brinckerhoff,  Inc.,  advertising  agency 
at  37  W'est  Van  Buren  street,  Chicago, 
has  been  appointed  to  direct  the  adver 
tising  of  the  Bestever  Product's  company. 

To  Advertise  Kapo  Product* 

The  Kapo  Products  Company  of 
Boston  has  appointed  the  O’Connell- 
Ingalls  .Advertising  Agency,  of  Boston, 
to  handle  its  advertising. 

Heater  Account  To  Tyson 

Homestead  Heater  Company,  Inc., 
Newark.  N.  J..  has  appointed  O.  S. 
Tyson  &  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  agency, 
to  handle  its  account. 

Ha*  New  Account* 

Two  new  accounts  for  the  Goulston 
Company,  Boston  agency,  are  T.  Noonan 
&  Sons  and  the  Derry  Made  Mattresses. 


EXECUTIVE  CHANGES  IN 
COAST  AGENCY 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan  Appoia,, 

D.  D.  Jones  Manager  in  Lo»  Angela 
and  K.  C.  Ingram  in  San  Fr*nci*co 

— Both  Former  Newspaper  Men 

Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan,  advertu- 
mg  agency,  has  announced  the  appoim 
ment  of  Duane  D.  Jones  as  nianag^  of 
Its  Los  Angeles  office,  and  K.  C.  Ingrto 
as  manager  of  its  San  Francisco  offi« 
both  appointments  taking  effect  Jan  l 
Don  Francisco,  vice-president  of  the 
agency,  will  remain  in  his  present  caa 
city  as  general  manager  of  Pacific 
offices.  j 

Jones  has  been  with  the  Los  .Weln 
office  of  Lord  &  Thomas  and  Logan 
since  1923,  first  as  space  buyer,  and^ 
as  an  account  executive. 

Ingram  comes  to  Lord  &  Thomas  and 
I^gan  from  the  post  of  advertising 
manager  of  the  Southern  Pacific  L^ 

A  former  San  Francisco  newspaper  man, 
he  has  been  in  the  service  of  the  South¬ 
ern  Pacific  Company 'for  nine  years 
As  manager  of  Lord  &  Thomas  aad 
Logan’s  San  Francisco  office,  Ingram 
will  succeed  Dwight  W.  Jennings,  who 
recently  left  San  Francisco  to  take 
charge  of  the  agency’s  activities  in  con¬ 
tinental  Europe. 

HAS  AIRPLANE  ACCOUNT 

Reach  Agency  to  U*e  Newtpaptri 
for  Hartford  Company 

The  General  Development  Company 
of  New  Y’ork  City  and  the  .Airamerican 
.Supertransport  Company  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  have  placed  their  advertising 
accounts  with  the  Chas.  Dalas  Reach 
Agency  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

The  advertising  of  the  General  D^ 
yelopment  Company  will  be  institutional 
in  character  and  will  appear  in  new^ 
papers  and  trade  papers.  Newspapers, 
magazines  and  direct  mail  will  be  usol 
by  the  .Airamerican  Supertransport  Com¬ 
pany  to  sell  air  transportation  to  the 
public  and  to  business. 

Get*  New  Steam*hip  Account 

The  Kerr-McCarthy  Advertising  Serv¬ 
ice,  Inc.,  of  531  Fifth  avenue.  New  York 
City,  has  been  appointed  to  handle  the 
account  of  the  American  South  African 
Line,  Inc.  This  company  has  just  con¬ 
structed  the  new  motorship,  the  “City 
of  New  York.”  The  campaign  on  the 
.American  South  African  Line  will  be  d^ 
voted  mainly  to  daily  newspapers. 

New  Hotel  Account  Placed 

Kenyon  &•  Eckhardt,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  City,  has  been  retained  as  adver¬ 
tising  counsel  for  the  new  $-10,000,0(10 
Hotel  Waldorf-Astoria  beinar  built  on 
Park  Avenue.  The  hotel  will  open  in 
1931.  Jarvis  Wren,  formerly  with  H.  C 
Gfiodwin,  Inc.,  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  Kenyon  &  Eckhardt 
He  specializes  in  radio  advertising. 

Hoyt  Open*  Hartford  Branch 

Charles  W.  Hoyt  Company,  Inc.,  New 
York,  has  opened  an  office  at  Hartford, 
Conn.,  in  the  Phoenix  National  Bank 
Building,  803  Main  street.  Frank  A. 
Whipple,  vice-president  an<l  New  Eng¬ 
land  manager,  will  be  in  charge  of  this 
office. 

AD  TIPS 

Batten,  Barton.  D^atine  &  Oaborn,  ."83  M*®" 
Ron  Hveniie,  New  York.  Now  hantDInir^  accooit 
for  tho  Golf!  Dust  (’orpomtifm.  New  York. 

Cleveland  &  Shaw,  Inc.,  U05  Enet  42n<!  stiw 
New  York.  Now  plnrinfc  nctount  .T* 

Anierienn  ThernioK  Ilottle  rompnny,  Norwlel, 
<’onnef*tieut. 

Homma^n.  Tarcher  A  Sheldon.  Inc.,  r»51  Fira 
avenue.  New  York.  Now  placing  account  W 
UoHH  A  Company,  New  Y'ork.  ^ 

Shuman*Hawa  Advertlainr  Company,  820  a- 
Mif’hiaan  avenue,  ('hlcago.  Now  placinjf  accolSt 
for  the  Wnukpsha  Mineral  Water  Compaijt 
“Silver  Ktiiff**  beverajfea,  Waukesha,  Wiecon» 
Steuerman  Service.  15  Eaat  26th  atreet, 

York.  Aftain  placing  orders  with  newapaj^ 
srenerally  for  the  Ironlaed  Yeast  Compaw* 
Atlanta,  Georgia. 

W.  X.  Tracy,  Inc.,  420  I>exlngton  avenue,  Nf* 
Y’ork.  Haa  secured  account  of  the  IndM 
Motorcycle  Company,  Springfield.  MassachnsftE 
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FOUR  OUTSTANDING 
LUDLOW  ADVANTAGES 


AN  UNLIMITED 
SUPPLY  OF  TYPE 

The  Ludlow  system  offers  the  one  complete  self-contained 
source  of  unlimited  type  supply  In  a  range  of  sizes  from  6  to  72 
point.  All  sizes  are  immediately  available  without  necessity  of 
preliminary  case  laying,  casting,  or  intricate  machine  chahges. 


WIDE  RANGE  OF 
TYPE  SELEGTION 

Ludlow  matrix  fonts  include  an  extensive  variety  of  faces  both 
modern  and  traditional.  Among  the  recent  exclusive  Ludlow 
designs  are  Stellar,  Stellar  Bold,  Ultra-Modern,  Ultra-Mod¬ 
ern  Bold,  Stygian  Black,  Nicolas  Jenson,  and  Nicolas  Jenson 
Bold.  Other  distinctive  faces  are  in  process  of  manufacture. 


INGREASED  SPEED 
OF  PRODUGTION 


The  increased  speed  of  production  of  job  and  display  com¬ 
position  with  the  Ludlow  system  has  been  publicly  demonstrated 
time  after  time.  Its  economy  of  operation  cannot  be  approached 
by  any  other  method.  The  much  greater  ease  of  make-up  and 
lock-up  in  handling  all-slug  forms  does  not  permit  of  argument. 


UNBREAKABLE 
LUDLOW  ITALIG 


Full  information  regarding  these  four  (and 
many  other)  Ludlow  advantages  will  be 
supplied  without  the  slightest  obligation 


The  unique  design  of  Ludlow  italic  matrices  permits  the  use 
of  swash  letters  and  characters  of  kerning  design  without  the 
hazard  of  breakage  which  attends  the  printing  of  single  types. 


II  HOI  0\X/TYPOCRAPH  COMPANY 

LCJ  L>'L\_y  VV  ■  ■  2032  CLYBOURN  AVENUE, CHCAGO 


THIS  ADVERTISEMENT  SET  IN  THE  NEW  LUDLOW  STELLAR 
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CX)MPLETING  PROGRAM 
FOR  N.  C  INSTITUTE 


DaTid  Lawrence  to  Address  Ckapel 
Hill  ConTention,  Jan.  15 — 

O.  C.  Harn  of  A.  B.  C. 
on  Program 

A  tentative  program  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  for  the  sixth  annual  newspaper 
institute,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Chapel 
Hill,  Jan.  15,  16  and  17,  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  North  Carolina  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

David  Lawrence,  publisher  of  the 
United  States  Daily,  is  to  be  the 
headliner  on  the  program  of  addresses. 
Mr.  Lawrence  will  speak  at  the  opening 
session  Wednesday -night,  Jan.  15. 

Other  out-of-state  speakers  will  include 
Winder  Harris,  managing  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  (Va),  Virginian-Pilot,  and  J.  C. 
Latimer  secretary  of  the  Virginia  Press 
Association. 

The  committee  has  arranged  a  program 
that  is  expected  to  appeal  to  the  weekly 
newspaper  folk  as  much  as  to  those  who 
labor  on  the  dailies. 

The  tentative  program  follows: 

Jan.  15,  8  p.  m. — Welcoming  remarks, 
by  H.  W.  Chase,  president  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina;  response  and 
introduction  of  speakers,  by  W.  C.  Dowd, 
Jr.,  publisher,  Charlotte  (N.C.)  News 
and  president.  North  Carolina  Press  As¬ 
sociation;  address  by  David  Lawrence. 

January  16,  10  a.  m. — Address,  “Edi¬ 
torial  and  News  Features,”  Winder  Har¬ 
ris,  round  table  discussion,  “Newspaper- 
ing  in  North  Carolina,"  led  by  Oscar 
Coffin,  head  of  the  journalistic  department 
at  the  University,  and  Louis  Graves, 
editor  of  the  Chapel  Hill  Weekly;  “Cir¬ 
culation  Audits,”  by  O.  C.  Ham,  manag- 
i^  director.  Audit  Bureau  of  circula¬ 
tions;  J.  C.  Latimer,  secretary  of  the 
Virginia  Press  Association. 

Thursday  afternoon,  2 :30  to  4 :30 — 
“Headaches  I  Get  From  Trying  to  Place 
Advertising  with  Country  Newspapers,” 
by  L.  S.  Kelly,  space  buyer  for  20  years 
for  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  New  York, 
and  chairman  of  the  country  newspaper 
department  of  the  A.  A.  A.  A.;  “Adver¬ 
tising  Practices,  Radio,  Special  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  etc,”  Neal  Ivey,  of  the  Mc- 
Devitt  Company,  formerly  Southern 
manager  for  N.  W.  Ayer. 

Thursday,  7  p.  m. — General  topic,  “Ac¬ 
counting  and  Business." — Address  by  T. 
D.  Meriwether,  manager,  Richmond,  Va., 
and  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.,  offices  of 
Ernst  and  Ernst,  specialists  in  newspaper 
accounting ;  address,  “Progress  of  the 
Newspaper  Business  in  North  Carolina 
as  compared  with  Other  Sections,”  by  W. 
Qement  Moore,  of  Wolfe  and  Company, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 


PARIS  WRITERS  ELECT 


Chicago  Tribune  Reporter  Heads 
Group,  With  London  Man  V.-P. 

Henry  Wales,  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune,  was  elected  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Anglo-American  Press  Asso- 
ciaticxi  of  Paris  for  1930  at  its  annual 
general  meeting  recently.  John  Pollock, 
Paris  correspondent  of  the  London 
M^ing  Post  and  Ralph  E.  Heinzen, 
chief  of  the  Paris  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  were  named  vice-presidents. 

The  committee,  composed  of  four 
American  and  four  British  members,  was 
elected  as  follows:  Americans — Freder¬ 
ick  K.  Abbott,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice  ;  Samuel  Dashiell,  United  Press ; 
Bertram  J.  Perkins,  Fairchild  Publica¬ 
tions;  and  Joseph  K  Sharkey,  Associated 
Press.  British — W.  J.  Deeth,  Central 
News;  A.  Glarner,  Exchange  Telegraph; 
David  Scott,  the  Times;  George  Slo- 
combe.  Daily  Herald.  Smith  Reavis,  and 
G.  Langelaan,  both  of  Associated  Press, 
were  elected  secretary  and  treasurer  for 
1930. 


DROPS  SUNDAY  EDITION 

The  Goldsboro  (N.C.)  News-Argw 
has  drom>ed  its  Sunday  coition  and  will 
hereafter  come  out  only  on  the  six  week 
days. 


3  DIE  IN  FIRE 

Three  employes  of  La  Presse,  Mon¬ 
treal,  died  last  week  as  a  result  of  in¬ 
juries  sustained  in  a  tire  and  explosion 
in  the  rotogravure  department  of  the 
newspaper  plant  The  dead  are  Roger 
Lee,  22;  (jeorge  Lee,  29,  his  brother, 
and  Narcisse  Legault,  60.  The  fire, 
which  started  in  some  gasoline,  was  put 
under  control  before  much  damage  was 
done  to  the  plant. 


PROGRAM  READY  FOR 
NEWSPAPER  WEEK 

Five  Ohio  Groups  to  Meet  at  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Feb.  10— 15  —  Buckeye 
Newspaper  Contest  to  Be 
Feature 


Newspaper  contests  and  an  extensive 
list  of  speakers  will  feature  the  program 
for  Newspaper  Week  at  Columbus,  O., 
Feb.  10-15,  during  which  Associated 
Ohio  Dailies,  Buckeye  Press  Association, 
Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies,  Associated 
Press  Editors,  and  Ohio  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  will  hold  their  annual  conven¬ 
tions. 

The  week’s  activities  will  be  started 
by  the  Select  List  of  Ohio  Dailies  with 
a  luncheon  on  Monday  followed  by  busi¬ 
ness  meetings.  The  annual  banquet  of 
the  Associated  Ohio  Dailies  will  be  held 
in  the  evening  and  business  sessions  will 
take  place  Tuesday.  R.  C.  Snyder,  of 
the  Norwalk  Reflector  Herald  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  this  group,  announced  this  week 
that  the  following  speakers  will  address 
the  meeting:  W.  H.  Hershey,  classified 
advertising  manager,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer;  Marlen  E.  Pew,  editor  of  Editor 
&  Publisher;  and  ^nies  Schermerhom, 
former  publisher  Detroit  Free  Press. 
The  Pennsylvania  Railroad’s  Red  Arrown 
Quartette  will  entertain  at  the  banquet. 

The  annual  convention  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  Editors  of  Ohio  will  also  be 
held  Monday  and  Tuesday.  Arrange¬ 
ments  for  this  convention  have  been  made 
by  R.  P.  Corwin,  Jr.,  Columbus  man¬ 
ager  of  the  A.P. 

Sessions  of  the  Buckeye  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  on  Friday  and  will 
conclude  with  a  banquet  in  the  evening. 
Judging  of  the  newspaper  contest  will  be 
conducted  Saturday  morning  and  three 
silver  loving  cups  will  be  awarded  the 
winners. 

Speakers  at  the  Buckeye  meetings,  it 
was  announced  by  President  Paul  G. 
Moler,  will  be  as  follows:  (Tol.  Wil¬ 
liam  Mumm,  of  Mumm-Romner-Jaycox 
Company,  Columbus  advertising  agency; 
Joseph  Ripley,  editor  of  the  American 
Press;  R.  L.  Porte,  of  the  Porte  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  Salt  Lake  City;  and 
Mrs.  Alice  Van  Sickle,  veteran  news¬ 
paper  woman.  The  Pennsylvania  Rail¬ 
road  Quartette  will  again  entertain  at  the 
banquet. 

The  committee  in  charge  of  the  news¬ 
paper  contest  are :  Prof.  Osman  C. 
Hooper,  Ohio  State  University  School  of 
Journalism;  Leonard  Insley,  Worthing¬ 
ton  News;  Oliver  Hartley,  publicity  di¬ 
rector,  State  Department  of  Agriculture ; 
and  H.  E.  C.  Rowe,  secretary,  Ohio 
Newspaper  Association.  The  last  named 
group  will  hold  their  annual  business 
meeting  Friday  evening. 


HOILES  POSTS  REWARD 

A  reward  of  $5,000  has  been  posted 
for  information  on  the  attempted  attack 
by  dynamiting  on  the  life  of  R.  C. 
Holies,  publisher  of  the  Mansfield  (O.) 
News  and  the  Lorain  (O.)  Times- 
Herald,  it  was  announced  recently.  More 
information  is  being  sought  following  an 
investigation  by  Burns  detectives  into  the 
attempted  assassination.  The  explosive 
was  found  in  Holies  car  Sept.  5. 


WINCHELL  ON  RADIO 

Walter  Winchell,  Broadway  column¬ 
ist  for  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror, 
broadcast  over  the  Columbia  Broadcast¬ 
ing  System,  Sunday  night,  Dec.  29,  as 
guest  announcer  on  the  Littman  Hour. 
He  told  several  stories  in  the  Broadway 
manner  and  introduced  other  entertain¬ 
ers. 


^ituarp 


WILLIAM  McKELLUP,  56  editor  of 
the  Lewis  County  Herald  at  Vance- 
burg,  Ky.,  died  last  week.  He  had  been 
ill  a  year. 

Robert  H.  Nicol,  65,  Central  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspaperman,  dropped  dead 
recently  while  seated  at  his  desk  in  the 
(^ce  of  the  Delano  Record.  Nicol, 
originally  a  printer,  worked  on  a  num¬ 
ber  of  eastern  and  mid-western  news¬ 
papers,  among  them  the  Sioux  City 
Journal  and  the  Omaha  Bee.  Before 
going  to  California  20  years  ago,  he 
was  employed  for  several  months  on  the 
Madera  Mercury  and  from  1911  to  1923 
covered  various  beats  for  The  Fresno 
Morning  Republican,  later  becoming 
farm  news  editor  of  that  paper. 

William  T.  Alberson,  83,  who 
founded  the  Daily  Times  at  New  Phila¬ 
delphia,  O.,  died  last  week  at  New  Phila¬ 
delphia.  He  at  times  had  published  the 
Ashland  Press,  the  Mansfield  Shield  and 
the  Coshocton  Times.  Alberson,  who 
was  a  Democratic  leader,  had  served  as 
postmaster  of  New  Philadelphia  and  was 
manager  of  the  Ohio  Building  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  World’s  Fair, 

Lawton  Hayes  Wannamaker,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff,  Columbia  (S.C.)  Record, 
one  of  the  best  known  newspaper  men  in 
South  Carolina,  and  at  one  time  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  died 
at  his  home  at  Columbia,  Dec.  23. 

William  J  McGonigle,  29,  assistant 
telegraph  editor  of  the  Rome  (N.Y.) 
Sentinel,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  23,  follow¬ 
ing  an  illness  of  two  weeks  with  pneu¬ 
monia.  He  had  been  with  the  Sentinel 
for  five  years  serving  as  reporter,  sports 
editor  and  assistant  telegraph  editor. 

Mrs.  Isadora  A.  Dexter  of  Spring- 
vale,  Me.,  66,  former  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Springvale  Advocate  which 
was  founded  by  her  husband,  the  late 
Frank  H.  Dexter,  died  recently. 

Alfred  E.  McConnell,  29,  world 
war  veteran  and  for  the  past  ten  years 
with  the  Associated  Press  in  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  died  of  a  heart  attack  at  his 
home  in  St.  Paul,  Dec.  27. 

Charles  A.  Taylor,  formerly  a  pub¬ 
lishers’  representative  in  Chicago,  died 
Dec.  26,  in  Cleveland.  He  was  a  repre¬ 
sentative  with  the  firm  of  Taylor  & 
Billingslea  in  the  early  1900s.  Later  he 
became  publisher  of  Farm  Life,  in 
Spencer,  Ind.,  retiring  about  two  years 
ago.  Mr.  'Taylor  was  at  one  time 
treasurer  of  the  Agricultural  Publish¬ 
ers’  Association. 

Percy  A.  Walling,  59,  who  estab¬ 
lished  the  Pickaway  Daily  Observer, 
some  years  ago  at  Circleville,  O.,  died 
last  week  in  New  York  City. 


Miss  Anna  E.  Bowker,  7d  for 
years  employed  as  a  hand  comoosit^ 
OT ^Lewiston  (Me.)  Evenin^^^^ 
^ed  Dec.  24,  at  the  Home  for  ^ 
Women  m  Lewiston. 


C.  D.  Ba^  county  registrar  of  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Hahburton  for  38  years 
a  past  president  of  the  Canadian 
Association,  died  Dec.  22.  He  was  ^ 
one  time  on  the  sUff  of  the  Montr^ 
Gazette  and  the  Toronto  Glob?  ^ 
purchased  the  Canadian  Post 
Blackett  Robinson  in  1873,  later  seH 
ing  out  to  the  present  owners. 

Wilson  Curi^n,  28,  former  Spring- 
held,  Ill.,  and  Chicago  reporter  kiliXi 
himself  Dw  21  at  the  Some  ’of  S 
father  m  Alton,  Ill.,  by  holding  a  shot 
gun  between  his  feet  and  pulling  the 
trigger  with  a  stick.  He  was  the 
grandson  of  Gen.  I.  B.  Curran  of  Civil 
War  fame. 


Albbjit  S.  Lang,  38,  superintendent 
of  the  mechanical  department  of  the 
El  Dorado  (Ark.)  DaUy  News  md 
Tmwj,  died  Dec.  23  from  injuries  re¬ 
ceived  in  a  gas  explosion. 


JOHN  D.  LEFFINGWELL 

John  D.  Leffingwell,  74,  former  New 
York  newspaper  man  and  publicity  pro¬ 
moter  for  several  Broadway  stars,  died 
of  pneumonia  at  his  home  in  Ventnor 
N.  J.,  Dec.  29.  He  had  been  on  the 
staffs  of  the  New  York  World  and  the 
Sun  and  had  served  as  a  foreign  ooIT^ 
spondent  for  the  New  York  Herald  un¬ 
der  James  (Jordon  Bennett.  Upon  leav¬ 
ing  newspaper  work  he  became  associated 
with  the  Charles  Frohman  theatrical  in¬ 
terests,  and  subsequently  did  publicity 
work  for  Klaw  &  Erlanger  and  Henry 
W.  Savage. 


WILSON  DAY 

Wilson  Day,  78,  former  Ohio  editor 
and  a  friend  of  President  McKinley,  died 
at  Santa  Cruz,  (Dal.,  Dec.  28.  At  various 
times  Day  was  editor  of  the  Akrm 
Daily  Beacon,  the  Cleveland  Leader  a^ 
the  Iron  Trade  Review.  He  was  a 
former  president  of  ffie  Qeveland 
(Chamber  of  Commerce. 


CARL  BARTLE 

Carl  Bartle.  for  six  years  advertising 
manager  of  the  Phoenix  (Ariz.)  Eve¬ 
ning  Gazette,  died  at  his  home  E)ec.  26. 
Bartle,  who  is  survived  by  a  wife, 
mother  and  sister  living  in  West  Haven, 
Conn.,  became  ill  with  influenza  and 
pneumonia  a  week  previous. 


JAMES  BRINHAM  OSWALD 

James  Brinham  Oswald,  85,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Pittsburgh  E)aily  Times, 
and  formerly  on  the  staffs  of  the  Nere 
York  Commercial  Reporter,  the  New 
York  Tribune  and  the  New  York  Sm, 
died  Dec.  29  at  his  home  in  Bath,  N.  Y. 


METAL  FEEDER 

Easily  installed  on  any  Linotype.  Keeps  metal  at 
even  temperature.  Can’t  feed  too  fast  or  too 
slow.  Requires  little  attention. 

Order  from  the  Searest  Agency 

Mergenthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Brooklyn,  New  York 

San  Francisco  Chicago  New  Orleans 

Canadian  Linotype,  Limited,  Toronto  2 
Represerttatires  in  the  Principdl  Cities  of  the  World 


F-4420 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  gas  pots, 
all  models  (except  42  em)  .  .  .  ^40.00 

F*4422 — Linotype  Metal  Feeder,  for  electric 
pots,  all  models  (except  42  em)  .  ^40.00 

(Alt  prices  subject  to  chunge  without  notice) 
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An  Important  Announcement 
by  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 


^ the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
has  added  to  its  news  resources  the 
complete  services  of  United  Press 
Associations,  one  of  the  great  world¬ 
wide  news  agencies. 

Thousands  of  correspondents  in 
every  state  and  nation  thereby  are 
added  to  the  corps  of  writers  and 
reporters  serving  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  readers. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  has 
its  own  bureaus  and  correspondents 
throughout  the  world;  it  has  the 
full  service  of  the  Associated  Press, 
the  great  cooperative  newsgathering 
organization  of  American  news¬ 
papers;  and  now  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune’s  service  to  its 
readers  is  further  strengthened 


by  addition  of  United  Press. 

This  new  service  brings  to  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  readers  the 
daily  reports  from  seventy  bureaus 
or  central  newsgathering  offices 
maintained  by  United  Press  in  the 
leading  cities  of  the  United  States 
and  in  the  important  foreign  capitals. 

It  brings  the  news  with  a  speed 
made  possible  by  a  system  of 
160,000  miles  of  leased  wires  main¬ 
tained  by  the  United  Press  in  North 
America. 

It  gives  further  assurance  to  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  readers  that 
their  newspaper  is  complete, 
thorough,  authoritative  and  well 
balanced. 


New  York  Herald  Tribune 
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SCIENCE  SERVICE  HAS 
EUGENICS  FEATURE 

New  Question  and  Answer  Columnt 
Written  by  Expert,  Will  Be  Re¬ 
leased  Daily — Aims  to  Combine 

“Adeice"  and  “Health”  Appeals 

A  new  column,  “H^rts  and  Hered¬ 
ity,”  to  be  released  six  times  a  week, 
has  been  announced  by  Science  Service. 
The  column  is  designed  to  combine  the 
appeals  of  both  the  “advice”  and 
“health”  columns,  as  most  of  the  time 
it  will  represent  answers  to  readers  of 
eugenic  subjects.  Each  article  will  con¬ 
sist  of  about  600  words,  and  complete 
promotion  copy  and  heading  art  will  be 
furnished. 

Leon  F.  Whitney,  a'uthor  of  the  col¬ 
umn,  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Am¬ 
erican  Eugenics  Society,  the  national 
organization  for  the  study  of  heredity 
of  which  Dr.  C.  C.  Little,  ex-president 
of  the  University  of  Michigan,  Dr.  Ed¬ 
win  G.  Conklin,  of  Princeton,  Dr. 
Charles  B.  Davenport  of  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Genetics,  Carnegie  Institution, 
Judge  Harry  Olson,  and  many  other 
authorities  are  officers.  Mr.  Whitney 
has  had  years  of  study,  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  leaders  in  genetics  and  eu¬ 
genics,  and  hundreds  of  contacts  with 
personal  problems.  Mr.  Whitney  is 
also  editor  of  the  magazine  “Eugenics" 
and  the  author  of  several  books  on  the 
subject. 

Iii  announcing  the  new  feature. 
Science  Service  said ; 

“There  are  thousands  of  vital  ques¬ 
tions  to  which  readers  can  not  now  ob¬ 
tain  answers.  Not  even  the  average 
family  physician  knows  about  heredity 
and  its  method  of  operation.  Yet  being 
of  good  stock  is  even  of  more  import¬ 
ance  than  being  cured  of  your  ills. 
Social  etiquette  books  or  the  best  in¬ 
tended  advice  to  those  contemplatng 
matrimony  are  woefully  inadequate.” 

KING  ADDS  NEW  FEATURES 


Syndicating  Book-of -Month  Club's  Se¬ 
lection — Other  Releases  Announced 

King  Features  Syndicate  has  obtained 
newspaper  serial  rights  to  “Iron  Man,” 
by  W.  R.  Burnett,  author  of  “Little 
t'aesar,”  and  will  release  it  Jan.  20 
simultaneously  with  its  appearance  in 
book  form.  “Iron  Man”  is  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club's  selection  for  Janu¬ 
ary. 

Another  serial,  “The  White  House 
Gang,”  Earle  Looker’s  story  of  Quentin 
Roosevelt’s  “gang”  which  ruled  over  the 
Executive  Mansion  during  the  Roosevelt 
administration,  will  be  released  for  pub¬ 
lication  Feb.  3. 

Other  announcements  made  by  the 
syndicate  this  week  include:  release  of 
Russell  Patterson’s  new  color-page  series 
to  start  Feb.  16;  “Holton’s  Sunday 
Follies,”  Jan.  26;  syndication  of  Mark 
Hellinger’s  column  from  the  New  York 
Mirror,  and  a  new  series  of  articles  by 
Dr.  Herbert  L.  Herschensohn  on  “Hu¬ 
man  Mechanics”  as  features  in  the  In¬ 
ternational  Feature  Service  magazine. 

Ledger  Ha*  New  Release* 

A  series  of  24  articles  by  celebrities 
on  “How  to  Keep  Young,”  a  week-end 
feature  interview  with  more  celebrities, 
and  a  new  detective  serial  novel  have 
been  announced  recently  by  the  Ledger 
Syndicate,  Philadelphia.  The  “How  to 
Keep  Young”  series  includes  interviews 
with  Henry  Ford,  Elinor  Glyn,  John 
Barrymore,  George  .\rliss,  Mme.  Schu- 
mann-Heink  and  others.  The  week-end 
interviews  are  written  by  Vivian  Shir¬ 
ley.  The  new  serial  is  “The  Studio 
Murder  Mystery”. 

NEA  Ha*  New  Sport*  Series 

Tim  McGrath,  for  more  than  40  years 
a  well-known  figure  in  the  world  of 
sports,  has  written  a  series  of  30  articles 
for  NEA  Service  under  the  title  “An 
Old  Timer’s  Scrapbook”.  McGrath  is 
known  as  the  discoverer  of  the  pugilis- 
tically  famous  Tom  Sharkey  and  the 
manager  of  a  string  of  great  fighters. 


HIX  CARTOONIST  AT  22 

McClure  Syndicate  Artist  Began  a* 
Carrier  Boy  on  S.  C.  Daily 

Starting  as  a  carrier  boy  on  the 
Greemille  (S.  C.)  News  when  he  was 
18,  John  Hix,  “Strange  As  It  May 
Seem”  artist,  at 
22  is  a  full- 
fledged  syndicate 
cartoonist.  With 
the  announce¬ 
ment  this  week 
by  the  McClure 
Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate  that  the 
feature  will  be 
extended  to  in¬ 
clude  a  full 
Sunday  color 
page  early  in 
February,  Hix 
enters  upon  an-  johx  Hix 

other  phase  of 

his  youthful  career  in  newspaper  work. 

Hix  began  his  feature  two  years  ago, 
and,  according  to  Harold  Matson,  editor 
of  the  syndicate,  it  is  now  being  used 
by  80  newspapers. 

Hix  took  a  three  months’  corres¬ 
pondence  course  in  cartooning  while  he 
was  a  carrier  boy  in  Greenville,  his 
home  town,  and  then  at  20,  set  out  to 
find  other  fields  to  conquer.  He  landed 
a  job  on  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Times 
as  a  combination  office  boy  and  cartoon¬ 
ist.  For  a  short  time  he  did  a  daily 
feature  “Hicks  by  Hix,”  which  was  syn¬ 
dicated  by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

He  joined  McClure  two  years  ago  to 
start  “Strange  As  It  Seems.” 

Obtain*  Right*  In  EieUon  Hunt 

Star  Newspaper  Service,  syndicate 
department  of  the  Toronto  (Ont.)  Star, 
announced  this  week  acquisition  of  ex¬ 
clusive  rights  to  the  official  story  of  the 
party  of  flyers  which  has  arrived  in 
Alaska  to  search  for  Carl  Ben  Eielson 
and  Earl  Borland.  Dispatches  will  be 
signed  by  T.  M.  (Pat)  Reid,  officer  in 
charge  of  the  searching  party.  In  the 
United  States  the  story  has  been  taken 
over  and  is  being  distributed  by  Univer¬ 
sal  Service,  Canadian  distribution  being 
handled  by  the  Star  Service  direct. 
Kenneth  McMillan  is  manager  of  the 
syndicate.  _ 

Purchase*  Serial  Right* 

Thompson  Features  has  bought  the 
second  serial  rights  to  “A  Great  Man,” 
by  Walter  Vogdes.  Mr.  Vogdes  is  on 
the  Sunday  Magazine  of  the  King 
Features  Syndicate. 

RAISED  $18,250 

More  than  $18,250  was  collected  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Press  for  its  annual  Press 
Orphans  Fund  Campaign  for  Christmas 
1929,  the  beneficiaries  being  more  than 
6,800  boys  and  girls  in  institutions. 

ENTERTAINS  CLASSIFIED  GIRLS 

Fifty  girls  attended  the  annual  lunch¬ 
eon  and  theater  party  given  by  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  Dec.  28,  for  its  classi¬ 
fied  adtakers. 


URGES  MORE  MONEY 
FOR  EDITORIAL  STAFF 

Grove  Patterson  Deplore*  Sum* 
Spent  on  Premium*  —  Say* 
Better  Paper  Will  Hold 
Reader* 

Temporary  circulation,  obtained  by 
premiums,  would  become  permanent  cir¬ 
culation,  if  more  money  were  spent  in 
the  editorial  department  to  make  a  better 
paper.  Grove  Patterson,  editor  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  declared  in  an  article  in 
the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Society  of 
Newspaper  Editors  for  December.  Mr. 
Patterson  wrote,  in  part: 

“Many  supposedly  well  managed  news¬ 
papers  even  today  are  spending  money 
lavishly  on  premiums  with  which  to  buy 
temporary  circulation.  It  would  not  be 
temporary  circulation  if  the  paper  were 
made  so  good  that  the  experimenting 
subscriber  insisted  on  keeping  it  after  his 
three-months’,  premium-fed  subscription 
was  out.  But  when  the  newspaper  man¬ 
agement  is  spending  so  much  money  on 
all  kinds  of  merchandise  from  lace  cur¬ 
tains  to  motor  cars  to  buy  circulation 
there  is,  too  often,  not  enough  money 
left  to  give  the  editorial  department.  The 
circulation  department  rolls  in  money. 
The  rest  of  the  departments  are  poor 
and  the  quality  of  the  product  indicates 
the  condition. 

“The  best  promotion  money  that  can 
be  spent  by  the  management  is  that  which 
is  spent  in  the  editorial  department — in 
making  a  paper  so  good,  so  voluminous 
in  well-edited  news  and  features — and 
so  unique  in  big  news  and  feature  ex¬ 
ploits,  that  the  opposition  is  swamped — 
swamped  by  volume,  excellence  and  en¬ 
terprise. 

“What  shall  it  profit  a  newspaper  in 
the  long  run  to  take  on  hundr^s  of 
readers  for  a  few  months  and  then  lose 
them  to  the  next  solicitor  who  offers  a 
more  nearly  indestructible  set  of  dishes? 

“Put  the  money  in  the  editorial  and 
news  departments  and,  when  you  once 
get  the  paper  in  the  home,  it  will  stay 
there.  It’s  the  business  of  the  circula¬ 
tion  department  to  get  the  paper  into 
the  home.  It’s  the  business  of  the 
editorial  department  to  keep  it  there. 
When  nobody  subscribes,  ask  the  circu¬ 
lation  manager  why.  When  the  stops 
come  in,  ask  the  editor  why.” 

PUBLISHED  A.  M.  PAPER 

In  order  to  give  its  staff  a  Christmas 
holiday  without  missing  an  issue,  the 
South  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Ez’ening  Sen¬ 
tinel  was  published  as  a  morning  paper 
on  Dec.  25.  A  skeleton  staff  worked 
through  the  night  and  the  paper  was  on 
the  streets  early  in  the  morning,  en¬ 
abling  dealers,  distributors  and  carriers 
to  complete  their  work  long  before 
dinner  time. 

McClellan  promoted 

John  McClellan,  former  police  reporter 
for  the  Detroit  Times,  has  been  promoted 
to  the  city  desk  as  assistant  city  editor. 


TTie  ‘Puhlishtr  s  ‘Suilding^Problem 


Thn  and  many  other 
successful  newspaper 
plants  have  been  eco- 
norrtically  planned  by 
our  organization,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  plant  en¬ 
gineering  and  skilled  in 
architecture  and  the 
science  of  building. 

HOWELL  &  THOMAS 

Architecis 
Cleveland,  0/no 


GIVES  architectural  pRizy 

Springfield  Republican  Award*  fegg 
for  Residential  Design* 

Announcement  was  made  Sunday  IV 
29,  of  the  awards  in  the  fifth 
Samuel  Bowles  Memorial  architectaS 
competition,  conducted  by  the 
(Mass.)  Republican  in  memory  of^anf 
uel  Bowles,  third  editor  of  the  Re^ 
can.  The  memorial  takes  the  form  ri  a 
annual  award,  for  an  example  or  seveS 
examples  of  residential  architecture 
Springfield,  Longmeadow  and  W« 
Springfield,  produced  within  five  ye*™ 
which  by  their  excellence  and  probafi 
stimulation  of  architectural  taste  will  be 
adjudged  of  notable  benefit  to  the  con. 
munity. 

The  awards  total  $600  for  the  yew 
First  prizes  of  $200  and  second  prizes  of 
$100  were  offered  for  houses  costV 
$14,000  or  more.  Similar  prizes  wm 
awarded  for  houses  costing  less  than  IR. 
000.  The  committee  employed  a  disinlzr- 
ested  architect  as  an  adviser  and  bh 
expenses  were  paid  by  the  RepnbBag 
There  were  24  houses  submitted,  whicb 
is  by  far  the  largest  number  since  tbe 
memorial  was  established. 

BUYS  NEW  PLANE 

A  new  Sikorsky  plane  has  been 
livered  to  (3ol.  R.  R.  McCormick,  pub- 
lisher  of  the  Chicago  Tribune,  and  will 
fly  south  early  in  the  year  for  a  month 
of  flying  around  Miami  and  across  to 
the  Ilahama  Islands.  The  new  plane, 
successor  to  the  ’Untin’  Bowler,  whidi 
was  lost  in  an  attempt  to  blaze  a  new 
trail  to  Europe,  has  been  named  the 
’Arf  Pint.  It  is  gayly  colored  in  artillerj 
red  and  cavalry  yellow. 

HEARN  WRITING  MEMOIRS 

John  Tevis  Hearn,  founder  of  the 
Knoxville  (Tenn.)  Sentinel  and  well- 
known  newspaper  man,  is  writing  ‘^er- 
enty  Years  in  Journalism,"  to  be  pi- 
lished  early  in  the  year.  Hearn,  whs  is 
in  his  86th  year,  now  lives  in  CheHer- 
field,  S.  C. _ 

i  Can  YOU  \ 

►  < 

^  measure  up  to  } 

t  a  REAL  sellins:  < 

t  OPPORTUNITY?  1 


If  >'ou  know,  iinil  hare 
proved,  that  you  posaek* 
ahove  -  the  -  averaxe  •trllin* 
ability;  determinal  ion  to 
MUereed;  wIllinxneKN  to  tilady 
anil  work;  initiative  and  a*- 
KreaaireneBN ; — If  you  are  25 
to  35  year*  old  and  want  to 
Xet  ntarted  in  the  KIGHT 
Job  now — Write  us  Rivinx  a 
brief  history  of  your  expe- 
rienee,  record  of  lineaRe  in- 
rreaHes,  and  references. 

A  WARNING  .  .  . 

The  first  year’s  salary  Is  not 
larxe  (about  $2UOU  salary  plus 
liberal  bonus).  No  '‘rollinc 
stones”  need  appi.r.  Future 
advaneement  depends  en¬ 
tirely  on  your  ability  to  pro¬ 
duce  want  ad  business. 

.  .  .  AND  A  PROMISE! 

If  employed,  .vou  will  be 
affiliated  with  the  Want  Ad 
Ilept.  of  the  world’s  second 
larRest  metropolitan  dail.v 
newspaper.  Successful  sales¬ 
men  receive  substantial  sal¬ 
ary,  commission,  and  bonus 
Increases.  I’romotlon  to  other 
divisions  of  the  .\dvertlslng 
Dept,  can  be  arraiiRed.  if  you 
are  a  producer. 

your  application  will 

be  treated  confidentinUu 


The  Chicago 
HERALD  and 
EXAMINER 

Want  Ad  Department 
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Bl’RB  GIFFEN 
Art  DfpartmeDl 
York 


WILLIAM  SPIEK 
Radio  Department 
Sew  York 


HOWARD  W.  AiNGL'S 


Account  Repreaentative 
Sew  York 


EDITH  L.  POWELL 
Aftaiatant  to  the  President 
Aeu’  York 


RALPH  ROLAN 
Aaaiatant  Account  RepreaenUtive 
Sew  York 


ARTHUR  SCRIVENOR,  JR. 
Writer 
Sew  York 


FROM  BENEATH  THE  HAT 


EDWIN  D.  CONABLE 
Aaaiatant  Account  Representative 
Chicago 


MARJORIE  PAUL 
Writer 
Chicago 


In  choosing  our  staff  we  seek  the  ability  to  think  forward 
from  what  is  already  known.  This  applies  to  representatives, 
writers,  artists,  people  who  know  media  and  markets  and 
those  who  know  radio  and  publicity.  We  have  no  sleight-of- 
hand  experts.  We  don’t  subscribe  to  the  idea  that  success¬ 
ful  campaigns  are  pulled  out  of  some  advertising  man’s 
hat.  Rather  we  believe  they  come  from  beneath  the  hat. 


I 


Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn 

INCORPORATED 


ADVERTISING 
383  Madison  Avenue,  New  York 

i 


Chicago  :  McCormick  Building 


Boston  :  lO  State  Street 


BUFFALO:  Rand  Building 
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Hemhei,  Setter  Business  Bureau 


Sixth  Floor  Occidental  Bui] 


tile  Show  issue  Jan.  5,  also  a 
Brooklyn  show  issue  Jan.  19. 
bile  linage  for  this  year  slightly  ^ 
last  year’s  due  to  curtailed  scheduled 
market  crash.  Nineteen  thirty 
with  good  volume.” 

Autonobik 

Show  Edition  copy  coming  in  slo*], 
but  have  every  reason  to  expect  th’ 
year’s  supplement  to  surpass  last  ye^ 
Total  year’s  auto  linage  shows  increase" 
Patrick  M.  Feeney,  Newark  Evtt^ 
News:  ‘The  twenty-third  annual  iH 
of  the  Newark  Automobile  Trade  Asso¬ 
ciation  will  be  held  during  the  week  of 
Jan.  11  to  18,  inclusive.  The  annJ 
show  edition  of  the  Newark  Eveniiw 
News  will  be  published  on  Satni^ 


MARKS  50TH  YEAR  ON  NEW  ORLEANS  DAILY 


AUTO  MAKERS  MASK  PLANS 
AS  N.  Y.  SHOW  OPENS 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


dealers,  accessory  men,  color  experts, 
designers,  inventors,  and  a  host  of  men 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the 
industry.  The  general  public  of  course 
will  be  there  in  force,  and  will  be 
eagerly  welcomed,  but  not  with  the  ex¬ 
pectation  that  it  will  give  orders  for 
any  great  number  of  cars  then  and 
there.  The  orders  placed  by  dealers  will 
be  the  factor  that  determines  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  show  in  the  minds  of  its 
sponsors. 

Inquiries  made  on  the  eve  of  the  show 
opening  ^rnong  automobile  trade  publica¬ 
tions  brought  the  following  answers : 

Earle  H.  McHugh,  Motor:  “The  an¬ 
nual  show  number  of  Motor  will  be  on 
sale  the  opening  day  of  the  Automobile 
Show,  Jan.  4.  We  closed  this  year’s 
issue  with  a  total  of  262  pages.  The 
last  show  number  closed  with  301  pages. 

While  this  year’s  issue  is  down  approxi¬ 
mately  10  per  cent  below  that  of  1929, 
which  was  an  exceptionally  large  issue, 
it  is  above  the  average  of  the  preceding 
five  years.  We  look  for  a  shrinkage  of 
automotive  linage  for  the  first  three 
months,  but  think  schedules  will  be  in¬ 
creased  during  the  second  quarter  and 

the  balance  of  the  year  so  that  1930  _ 

should  be  a  good  average  y^r.”  “The  annual  Automobile  Show 

O.  J.  Elder,  Automotive  Daily  News:  issue  of  the  New  York  Sun  will  bepub- 
“Based  upon  contracts  for  1930  already  hshed  on  Saturday,  Jan.  4.  While  fte 
placed,  our  sales  quota  for  1930  has  been  volume  of  advertising  apparently  will 
placed  15  per  cent  over  that  of  1929.  equal  the  all-time  record  of  last  yar, 
This  IS  conservative.  Indications  are  have  a  very  representative  show- 

that  the  show  issues  of  our  paper  will  jng.  Several  manufacturers  will  run  ad- 

cxceed  those  of  any  previous  year.  At  vertising  during  the  week  instead  of  b 
this  date,  only  one  contract  has  been  can-  the  show  issue.” 
celed.  Our  Jan.  6  issue  will  be  the  larg-  e.  M.  Alexander,  vice-president, 
est  issue  in  the  paper’s  history.”  IVorld:  “The  World  Automobile  Show 

Following  are  statements  from  men  in  section  will  be  published  on  Sunday, 

charge  of  the  advertising  on  New  York  jan.  5,  and  the  Evening  World  show 

newsjMpers :  section  on  Monday,  Jan.  6.  Some  sdd- 

J.  B.  Jones,  Telegram:  The  New  yies  are  not  settled  yet.” 

York  Telegram  publishes  its  Automobile  Guy  T.  Viskniskki,  business  manago, 
Show  number  Monday,  Jan.  6.  Impos-  American:  “Our  Automobile  Show  sec- 
sible  to  give  definite  comparison  of  Auto  tion  will  be  iss'ued  Sunday,  when  we  wffl 
Show  advertising  with  last  year’s  at  this  publish  36,000  lines  of  auto  advertisini. 
time  other  than  that  show  section  will  be  This  includes  advertisements  in  the  mam 
approximately  same  size  as  last  year.”  section  as  well  as  the  automobile  section, 
H.  T.  Madden,  business  manager,  since  some  manufacturers  will  not  go 
Brooklyn  Eagle:  “Automobile  manufac-  into  the  special  section.  Last  year  we 
turers  have  a  habit  of  sending  their  ad-  carried  42,000  lines  at  the  correspondbg 
vertising  copy  for  the  Automobile  Show  time.” 

issues  as  late  as  possible.  This  year  con-  - 

Society  ditions  in  this  respect  are  much  worse  NEGRO  WEEKLIES  IN  ROTO 
than  usual.  Two  clays  closing  we  ^  monthly  gravure  picture  section  hai 

do  not  have  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  been  added  by  nine  Negro  weeklies  fo 
copy  which  we  are  counting  on.  How-  1930^  according  to  an  announcement  thii 
ever,  when  the  section  goes  to  press  we  ^eek.  The  section  is  of  four  pages  ane 
are  expecting  to  hold  our  own  in  linage  carries  pictures  of  news  events  and  per 
e  news-  compared  with  1929.^^  The  section  will  sons  of  interest  to  Negroes.  The  paper 
on  Jan.  ^PPear  Sunday,  Jan.  5.  subscribing  thus  far  are:  the  St.  Loiu 

i  of  the  Evening  Graphic:  “Auto  Show  edi-  Argus,  Amsterdam  (N.Y.)  News,  CW 
ociation.  ''O"  appears  Saturday,  Jan.  4.  It  will  cago  Whip,  Philadelphia  Tribune,  Low 
ived  bv  commemorate  the  most  successful  year  Leader,  Omaha  Guide.  SealtI 

^  Graphic  in  automotive  Enterprise,  Detroit  Peoples  News,  an 

rrracSe  /Toiwar  City  Call.  R.  J.  Messing  of  tb 

^  C.  H.  Karsboom,  advertising  manager,  American  Pictorial  Publishing  Companj 

Brooklyn  Times:  “Brcwkljm  Daily  Times  St.  Louis,  is  publisher  of  the  ret 
?uest  of  will  publish  a  special  National  Automo-  gravure  section. 


Capt.  J.  W.  Bostick  shown  receiving  check  for  $1,000  from  L.  K.  Nicholson, 
president  of  the  Times-Picayune,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of 
Captain  Bostick’s  golden  anniversary  with  the  newspaper. 

CAPT.  J.  WALLACE  BOSTICK,  fi-  he  joined  the  Washington  Artillery.  In 
nancial  and  commercial  editor  of  the  1894  he  was  commissioned  by  the  gov- 
New  Orleans  (La.)  Times-Picayune,  on  ernor  to  organize  the  Louisiana  Naval 
Friday,  Dec.  27,  celebrated  his  golden  Militia,  which  he  accomplished  on  Sept, 
jubilee  of  continuous  service  with  the  11,  1895.  As  commander  of  the  organ- 
paper  and  its  predecessors.  Recognition  ization  he  took  the  outfit  into  the  Span- 
of  the  50  years  of  service,  which  began  ish-American  war. 
wth  the  Democ^  on  Dec.  27,  1^9,  was  Captain  Bostick  was  in  command  of 
sho\ra  by  the  Times-Picayrae  Pubh^sh-  tbe  militia  for  20  years,  during  which 
mg  Company  and  the  New  Orleans  Cot-  time  he  built  up  the  unit  into  the  second 
ton  Exchai^e.  ...  largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world,  being 

Captain  ^s^  was  presented  with  a  topped  only  by  New  York’s.  He  retired 
check  for  $1,(^  by  L.  K.  Nicholwn,  ju  1916  with  the  rank  of  rear  admiral, 
president  of  the  Times -Picayune  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company,  as  an  expression  of  MpW  \ 
appreciation  to  the  editor  for  his  faithful  I 

and  efficient  work.  J.  P.  Henican,  presi-  TO  R 
dent  of  the  Cotton  Exchange,  presented 
Captain  Bostick  with  a  silver  loving  cup, 
the  gift  of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  A.P.  Mer 
exchange,  as  a  concrete  expression  of  of  Edi 

the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  _ 

members. 

The  presentations  were  made  when 
Captain  Bostick  appeared  at  the  Cotton 
Exchange  at  the  close  of  trading  to  ob-  Publisher 
serve  the  closing  quotations,  as  he  has  papers  will 
done  for  50  years.  2l-22  for  1 

Captain  I^stick’s  career  as  a  news-  New  York 
paper  man  goes  back  to  the  time  when  The  pro 
there  were  no  typewriters  in  the  news  Jerome  D. 
room,  when  gas  was  used  for  illumina-  group  and 
tion,  w'hen  all  type  was  set  by  hand,  and  Post-Standt 
when  the  paper  was  printed  on  flat  bed  Mark  Si 
presses  fed  by  hand.  He  saw  the  recep-  hnnor  and 
tion  of  the  first  telegraphic  news  dis-  „.i,irli  will 
patch  printed  in  New  Orleans,  which  21  at  the 
came  from  Biloxi  early  in  1881,  giving  „„  . 
the  details  of  the  sinking  of  the  Morgan  ,  Business 
Line  steamer,  Josephine,  off  Chandeleur  .  the  com 
Islands. 

Captain  Bostick  was  17  years  old  when  K'''^ld  Age 
he  reported  at  the  office  of  the  Democrat  ^  plans  t( 
for  his  first  assignment,  and  he  was  told  ^1 

to  cover  the  cotton  market  report.  He  Industrial 
has  been  at  it  since.  tiudson  i- 

Major  E.  A.  Burke  was  publisher  of 
the  Democrat,  with  Page  M.  Baker  as  J^e  sess 
leading  editorial  writer  and  Major  John  will  be  cc 
Augustin,  the  city  editor.  Icms  befor< 

The  Times  and  the  Democrat  were  from  the  p 
consolidated  in  1882  and  Captain  Bos-  The  anni 
tick  was  made  assistant  financial  editor  State  mem 
of  the  Times-Democrat,  serving  until  will  be  h< 

1884,  when  he  succeeded  Colonel  Wil-  P-  M.  folic 
liam  M.  Smallwcxxi  as  financial  editor  publishers’ 
of  the  Picayune.  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Nichol-  The  men 
son  was  the  publisher  and  editor  and  C.  of  New  Yc 


QutAdwitl 


the 

IjpP^r^er  Qeal  Publisher. 

—from  W.  CAREY  DOWD,  JR. 
CHARLOTTE  (N.  C.)  NEWS: 

"You  recall,  of  course,  the  misgivings  we  had  ab 
respects  and  to  continue  to  sing  your  praise 
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Advertising  Costs  Less 

Than  Waiting  to  Advertise 

Waiting  for  conditions  to  improve,  waiting  for  the  new  plant  to  be 
finished,  waiting  for  circulation  and  linage  to  increase — whatever  it 
may  be  that  some  newspaper  publishers  give  as  an  excuse  for  not 
advertising  ''Just  now,'"  they,  better  than  other  business  men,  are  in  a 
position  to  know  that  waiting  costs  more  than  advertising. 

One  major  campaign  of  a  national  newspaper  advertiser  lost  because 
the  agency  failed  to  remember  his  newspaper  may  cost  a  publisher 
more  than  the  cost  of  his  promotion  advertising  for  many  months. 

It  costs  less  to  reach  all  those  who  appropriate  and  invest  money  in 
national  newspaper  advertising  than  it  costs  to  let  them  forget  about 
"your  newspaper."' 

Your  Editor  Publisher  every  week  goes  to  paid  subscribers 
who  invested  nearly  94%  of  all  known  national  newspaper  appropri¬ 
ations  last  year — the  same  ones  who  are  continuing  the  development 
of  their  markets  this  year  by  the  use  of  paid  newspaper  space. 

It  costs  far  more  not  to  tell  them  about  your  market  and  coverage 
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1930  POOD  ADVERTISING 
TO  BE  INCREASED 

Standard  Brandt,  General  Foods,  and 

Loote-Wilet  Biscuit  Announce 

Greater  Appropriations  in  Trade 
Journal  Round>Up 

Three  national  food-wholesaling  or¬ 
ganizations  have  announced  increased 
advertising  appropriations  for  1930  as 
part  of  their  campaigns  for  the  increased 
business  which  they  expect  in  the  com¬ 
ing  year.  They  include  the  two  young 
rivals  formed  by  mergers — Standard 
Brands,  Inc.,  and  the  General  Foods 
Corporation.  The  Loose-Wiles  Biscuit 
Company  is  the  third. 

Their  statements  are  being  circulated 
in  the  Food  Securities  Review,  published 
by  Chandler  &  Co.,  Inc.,  investment 
bankers,  of  New  York  City.  The  Re- 
’  view  also  carries  optimistic  statements 
from  other  large  food  companies,  but  no 
mention  is  made  of  their  advertising 
plans. 

Following  are  the  three  statements  on 
advertising : 

Joseph  Wilshire,  president.  Standard 
Brands,  Inc. :  “We  feel  very  optimistic 
over  the  outlook  for  business  in  1930, 
particularly  the  food  business  and  all 
essential  lines  of  business.  Nothing  that 
we  can  foresee  can  check  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  food  industry.  The  best 
evidence  we  can  give  of  our  ccMifidence 
in  business  for  1930  is  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  put  into  effect  for  the  year 
1930  the  most  extensive  advertising  and 
expansion  program  in  the  history  of  our 
various  products.  We  are  doing  this 
with  the  full  belief  that  business  will 
justify  these  expenditures.” 

Colby  M.  Chester,  Jr.,  president,  Gen¬ 
eral  Foods  Corporation:  “We  feel  out¬ 
look  for  1930  for  this  industry  to  be 
very  satisfactory,  and  we  are  evidencing 
this  belief  by  increased  advertising 
appropriations.  Nineteen  hundred  and 
thirty  should  prove  the  best  year  in  the 
history  of  the  General  Foods  Corpora¬ 
tion.” 

B.  L.  Hupp,  president,  Loose-Wiles 
Biscuit  Company:  “We  regard  the  out¬ 
look  for  1930  as  very  promising,  and  on 
account  of  the  prosperous  condition  of 
the  country  we  anticipate  a  reasonable 
increase  in  volume  of  sales.  We  have 
increased  our  advertising  appropriation 
and  are  planning  to  enlarge  our  mer¬ 
chandising  and  servicing  facilities.” 

I  HOW  IT  MIGHT  HAVE  BEEN 

By  A.  L.  Loving, 

_ Secretary,  School  District,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

^  HE  case  of  Private  John  Smith, 
recommended  for  the  Congressional 
Medal  of  Honor,  was  being  considered 
by  the  awards  committee. 

The  citation  recounted  that  Smith, 
having  hiked  20  miles  with  full  pack 
of  90  pKMinds,  went  immediately  into 
action  in  a  bitterly  contested  sector,  had 
tossed  all  the  grenades  which  he  car¬ 
ried  and  as  many  as  he  could  obtain 
from  his  comrades.  37  in  all,  with  un¬ 
erring  aim  into  air  vents  and  lookout 
holes  of  armored  dugouts  of  the  enemy, 
even  penetrating  some  of  them  by  car¬ 
om  shots  into  the  rear  entrances.  His 
piersonal  efforts  had  disabled  some  400 
officers  and  men  and  opiened  the  sector 
to  the  Americans. 

Incredulous,  the  committee  issued  a 
summons  for  Smith,  and  when  an  im¬ 
mature  stripling  appieared,  modestly  ad¬ 
mitting  the  truth  of  the  remarkable 
narration,  the  wonderment  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  was  increased. 

“What  previous  training,  young  man,” 
thundered  old  General  Judkins,  “fitted 
you  to  accomplish  these  supierhuman 
feats  of  endurance  and  skill?” 

“Nothing,  sir,”  meekly  replied  young 
Smith,  “except  that  I  used  to  deliver  the 
evening  papier  in  my  home  town,  sir.” 

BUS  SERVICE  RESTORED 

After  an  intensive  campaign,  featured 
by  a  number  of  first  page  stories,  the 
Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour  has  succeeded 
in  obtaining  resumption  of  bus  service 
between  that  city  and  New  Canaan. 


hamilton-delisser  named 

Hamilton-Delisser,  Inc,  was  appointed 
national  advertising  representative  of  the 
Nyack  (N.Y.)  Evening  Journal,  Jan.  1, 
it  has  been  announc^  by  Robert  J. 
Stechanove,  publisher. 

DAILY  SAYS  REPRESSION 
GREATEST  U.  S.  PERIL 

St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch  Editorial  Cites 

Infringement  of  Free  Speech 
Guarantee — Denounces  Red 
Baiting 

In  an  editorial  of  a  column-and-a-half 
width  and  a  column  in  length  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch  on  Dec.  22  declared 
that  the  United  States’  “only  peril  is 
from  repression.”  Titled  “Free  Speech,” 
the  editorial  considered  in  a  thorough 
manner  atempts  by  laws,  organizations 
and  propaganda  against  dissent,  and  con¬ 
tended  substantially  that  dictatorship  is, 
under  normal  conditions,  one  of  the 
gravest  hazards  to  republican  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  editorial  presented  as  the  sub¬ 
title  theme  the  excerpt  from  Voltaire: 
“I  do  not  agree  with  a  word  you  say, 
but  I  will  defend  unto  death  your  right 
to  say  it.”  The  opening  paragraph,  on 
which  the  review  was  hung,  alluded  as 
follows  to  President  Hoover’s  recent 
action  “in  releasing  from  jail  a  group 
of  young  Communists  who  made  a 
demonstration  before  the  White  House 
in  favor  of  justice  for  Haiti,  and  in 
refusing  to  take  seriously  the  antics  of 
such  radical  minorities,  Mr.  Hoover 
rendered  the  country  a  very  salutary 
service.” 

After  enumerating  penalties,  including 
imprisonments,  resulting  from  the  crimi¬ 
nal  syndicalist  laws  in  19  States,  the 
editorial  stated  that  “this  sort  of  thing 
goes  on  in  many  parts  of  the  coimtry 
almost  constantly,  notwithstanding  the 
first  article  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  guaran¬ 
tees  to  the  people  the  right  of  free 
speech.” 

“Mr.  Hoover,”  continued  the  editorial, 
“is  happily  not  one  of  those  superheated 
patriots  who  believe  that  our  Govern¬ 
ment  is  so  insecure  as  to  be  in  danger 
of  being  destroyed  by  persons  who  see 
fault  in  it.  No  judicially  minded  person 
believes  the  United  States  is  in  any  peril 
of  revolution.  Its  only  peril  is  from 
repression.” 

The  editorial  said  that  in  Pennsylvania 
and  West  Virginia,  when  the  coal  miners 
“want  a  living  wage,  and  if  they  agitate 
for  fair  treatment,  the  state  swoops 
down  on  them  as  those  who  would  over¬ 
turn  the  government”;  and  in  California, 
“where  the  criminal  syndicalist  law  is 
eternally  vigilant,  there  is  a  patriotic 
delusion  that  freedom  is  about  to  be 
destroyed.”  Although  there  is  no  danger 
from  radicalism  in  California  and  the 
Northwest,  “the  psychology  of  the  situa¬ 
tion  is  such  that  hunting  Reds  in  that 
region  may  be  said  to  be  its  favorite 
sport,”  the  editorial  said. 

The  editorial  concluded  with  the  fol¬ 
lowing  paragraph: 

“The  men  who  made  the  American 
Constitution  did  their  utmost  to  estop 
repression.  They  knew  what  its  conse¬ 
quences  had  been  in  all  those  countries 
where  the  people  were  not  free  to  speak. 
To  substitute  for  the  wisdom  of  those 
men  the  intolerance  of  a  patriotic 
society ;  or  to  let  those  who  would  ex¬ 
ploit  humankind  set  aside  for  selfish 
purposes  the  unselfish  intent  of  those 
men;  or  to  forget,  as  Jefferson  said, 
that  only  when  the  people  are  free  is 
the  country  secure — to  do  these  things 
is  to  deny  our  American  faith.  His 
devotion  to  free  speech  is  what  dis¬ 
tinguishes  Justice  Holmes.  It  is  a 
necessary  safety  valve — the  certain 
guarantee  against  explosion.  The  at¬ 
tempt  to  deny  it  in  the  United  States 
is  only  one  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  the 
World  War,  We  will  do  better  as  we 
cool  off.” 

A  cartoon  by  Fitzpatrick,  “The  Red 
Peril,”  was  exhibited  on  the  same  page. 
It  showed  the  radical  as  a  raging  pigmy 
madly  dancing  about  the  huge  shoes  of 
Uncle  Sam. 


THE  HEAD  WRITER 
PROPOSES 

NEWSPAPER  MAN 

CONFESSES  PASSION 

DECLARES  DEEP  SECRET  OF  HIS  HEART 

Plans  Wooing  in  Romantic  Fashion 
But  Lacks  Fond  Lover’s 
Subtle  Art- 

«  «  * 

SCRIBE  LONG  AT  LARGE 

IS  FINALLY  TAKEN 

YIELDS  GLADLY,  CEASES  USELESS  STRIITE 

Composure  Gone,  Nerves  Badly  Shaken, 
Knows  He  is  Prisoner 
For  Life. 

«  *  * 

HIS  FREEDOM  LOST,  BLAMES 

BOBBED  HAIRED  BANDIT 

SAYS  PRETTY  THIEF  STOLE  HEART  AWAY 

Craves  Heart  Balm,  Claims  He  Will 
Demand  It 


WANTS  WEDDING — WILL  NOT  BROOK  DELAY 

0  0  0 

LOVE  NEST  IS  READY 


COTTAGE  WAITING  ARRIVAL  OF  HAPPY  PAIR 

Urging  That  Dream  Girl  Hasten 
Mating,  Young  Suitor  Pledges 
Loving  Care 

0  0  0 

LOVES  FAMILY  LIFE 

Would  Be  Fine  Model  of  All  a 
Benedict  Should  Be 

WOULD  WELCOME  TINY  TOTS  THAT  TODDLE 

“Sweetheart  Be  Mine,”  Is  Lover’s 
Plea. 

Berton  Braley  in 
H.  I.  Phillips’  "Sun  Dial” 
column  in  New  York  Sun. 

WILLIAMS  LEAVING  REUTERS 

Head  of  American  Office  Will  Join 
Stock  Exchange  House,  Feb.  1 

Captain  Douglas  Williams,  general 
manager  in  America  for  the  Reuters 
News  Agency  of  London,  will  resi^  that 
post  Jan.  31,  to  join  Gruntal,  Lilienthal 
&  Co.,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 
house,  he  announced  this  week.  No  di¬ 
rect  successor  to  Capt.  Williams  will  be 
appointed.  The  work  of  Reuters  Ameri¬ 
can  office  will  be  divided  among  Thomas 
Dixon,  as  business  manager ;  Bernard 
Butterfield,  as  commercial  service  man¬ 
ager,  and  Bernard  Rickatson-Hatt,  as 
news  editor  and  correspondent.  Mr.  But¬ 
terfield  will  arrive  in  New  York  from 
London  early  this  month. 

Capt.  Williams  has  been  continually 
with  Reuters  since  1910,  excepting  four 
years’  war  service  with  the  British  Ar¬ 
tillery.  He  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
American  office  since  1921. 


PRESS  AVID  FOR  HAROLD 

LLOYD  PUBLICrTY 

So  Say*  Pre**  Agent  in  T*aw 
Exhibitor*  How  to  “Plant’* 
Handout  a*  Sunday 
Feature 

A  “story”  designed  by  the  publidtr 
department  of  the  motion  picture  cooi 
pany  releasing  the  sound  picture 
come  Danger,”  in  which  the  star  was 
Harold  Lloyd,  was  deemed  by  the  press 
agent  designing  the  press  sheet  to  be 
easy  “to  plant”  in  Sunday  issues  of  news, 
papers. 

The  press  sheet  released  to  exhibiton 
for  their  promotion  of  the  picture  con¬ 
tained  a  “story”  said  to  be  written  by  the 
star  and  about  two  and  one-half  columns 
in  length.  A  red  rule  box  with  the  head¬ 
line  “Exhibitors”  in  red  14-pomt  type 
gave  minute  directions  for  the  “plantii^ 
of  the  story  as  it  declared  Harold  Lloyd 
“  a  public  institution.”  They  follow: 

“The  above  story,  written  by  Harold 
Lloyd  himself,  is  of  about  the  length  nsed 
by  editors  of  Sunday  feature  sections  for 
their  pages.  Since  Lloyd  only  gets  out 
about  one  picture  a  year,  this  material 
should  be  easier  to  plant  than  publicity 
material  in  connection  with  a  star  who 
appears  in  four  or  five  pictures  each 
year.  Lloyd  is  a  public  institution  and 
as  such  deserves  position  aside  from  any 
particular  reason  to  plug  his  newest  film.” 

MAKES  PUBLIC  REPORTERS 

N.  Y.  Daily,  Opposed  by  Police,  Aib 
Reader*  to  Report  Crime 

Confronted  by  opposition  of  the  polict 
in  its  efforts  to  report  all  crimes  com¬ 
mitted,  the  Elmira  (N.  Y.)  Star-GazetU 
recently  appealed  to  the  public  to  report 
lawlessness.  A  statement  issued  by  the 
paper  read : 

“The  present  suppression  of  crime 
reports  by  the  Police  department  leaves 
Elmira’s  householders  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  activities  of  the  prowlers  and  hoi«- 
breakers  with  whom  the  police  are 
evidently  unable  to  cope.  Those  havinj 
knowledge  of  such  cases,  where  ti* 
police  have  been  summoned,  are  invited 
to  notify  the  City  Editor  of  the  Slur- 
Gazette,  telephone  30(X).” 

JOHN  I.  TIERNEY 

John  I.  Tierney,  former  Denver  news¬ 
paper  editor,  political  writer  and  Colo¬ 
rado  state  senator,  died  in  the  Emergency 
Hospital  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  Dec.  24 
following  an  appendicitis  operation.  He 
was  fifty-four.  Tierney  was  a  native 
of  Worcester,  Mass.  He  entered  news¬ 
paper  work  in  Denver  while  a  yoimi: 
man  and  became  city  editor  of  the  oH 
Denver  Times.  He  later  was  widely 
known  as  a  political  writer.  He  served 
in  the  Colorado  legislature  one  term  and 
later  went  to  Washington  before  the  war 
as  secretary  to  the  late  Senator  Shafroth 
of  Colorado.  Ten  years  ago  he  beci^ 
secretary  of  the  Manufacturing  Chemists 
.Association. 


Hotaling’s  News  Stand 

IN  NEW  YORK 

At  the  North  End  of  the  Times  Building 
Broadway  and  Forty-third  Street 

Sells  more  out-of-town  newspapers  than 
any  other  news-stand  in  America 

-Perhap*  th*  most  cosmopolitan  spot  in  New  York  City  i*  Forty-third  Syert 
and  Broadway.  .  .  Here  i*  a  mammoth  news-stand  which  sell*  newspaper*  from 
every  city  in  the  world.  .  .  Every  town  has  similar  stands,  hut  none  a*  huf*  ** 
this,  and  none  a*  varied  and  as  picturesque  in  its  patronaxe.” 

—Boston  Transcript,  Oct.  29,  I92t. 


Peimsylvama’s  WealtK  is  G)ncentrated 

swspaper  Cities 

The  people  who  represent  the  wealth 
of  the  country’s  second  greatest  market 
— who  are  at  the  head  of  its  huge  indus¬ 
tries,  who  control  the  earning  power  of 
its  great  army  of  employees — or  who  are 
engaged  in  the  extensive  commercial 
enterprises  of  the  State,  live  in  the  Met¬ 
ropolitan  cities  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  city  enjoys  the  confidence  of  a 
strong  daily  newspaper  that  chronicles  the  daily  events  of  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  its  people.  It  is  only  natural,  then,  that  its  families  should 
have  a  direct  interest  in  its  daily  newspapers,  for  they  contain  the 
intimate  news  of  interest  to  them  all. 

The  advertising  value  of  Pennsylvania’s  daily  newspapers  cannot  be 
over-estimated.  Each  paper  dominates  and  influences  the  buying 
power  of  a  tremendous  shopping  population.  Every  outlet  of  whole¬ 
sale  and  retail  distribution  is  well  represented  in  every  trade.  The 
newspapers  enjoy  the  confidence  of  these  distribution  outlets,  so  that 
an  advertising  campaign  in  these  dailies  not  only  directly  reaches 
this  mass  buying  power,  but  wins  the  full  co-operation  of  the  whole¬ 
saler  and  retailer  at  the  same  time. 
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WINSTED  WIZARD  TRACKED 
TO  HIS  LAIR 


{Continued  from  page  7) 


made  a  mistake  for  he  has  never  since 
been  accused  of  writing  “too  tame”  re¬ 
ports. 

Because  he  has  taken  on  added  respon¬ 
sibilities  with  the  Citizen  that  leave  him 
little  time  for  “news  romancing”  the 
Winsted  dateline  does  not  appear  on  page 
one  of  the  dailies  as  often  as  years  ago. 
However,  Mr.  Stone  has  not  altogether 
given  up  his  writing,  which  is  also  his 
love  and  hobby  and  occasionally  hammers 
out  a  story. 

Some  of  his  tales  of  other  years,  rep¬ 
resentative  of  his  versatile  style,  follow: 

“Winsted,  Conn.,  July  13  (1911). — 
The  Naugatuck  division  passenger  train 
of  the  New  York  and  New  Haven  sys¬ 
tem,  leaving  Thomastcm  southbound  for 
New  York  at  10:40  a.  m.,  picked  up  a 
Plymouth  Rock  hen  as  it  was  speeding 
out  of  that  town  on  Monday.  The  engi¬ 
neer  and  fireman  supposed  that  the  hen 
had  been  killed  imtil  they  reached  the 
rock  quarry  at  Plymouth,  known  as  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock,  two  miles  south.  When  the 
brakeman  shouted  ‘Plymouth!’  the  Ply¬ 
mouth  Rock  alighted  from  the  pilot, 
cackling  lustily  as  she  fled.  Amazed  by¬ 
standers  examined  the  forward  part  of 
the  engine  and  found  an  egg  lodged  at 
the  base  of  the  cow-catcher.  One  of  the 
farmers  remarked:  ‘That  hen  left  its  car 
fare,  anyway.’” 

It  must  Iwve  been  just  “one  of  those 
days”  in  Winsted.  The  fish  probably 
were  vacationing  in  Atlantic  City;  the 
hens  might  have  been  on  strike  so  there 
were  no  eggs  for  the  rattlesnake  to 
hatch ;  even  the  dependable  cows  had 
grown  temperamental  and  refused  to  be 
interviewed.  Undaunted  by  scarcity  of 
material,  Lou  Stone  whittled  out  this 
one.  It  made  page  one  as  a  box  in  most 
of  the  New  York  and  Boston  papers: 

“Winsted,  Conn.,  Aug.  1. — Ellsworth 
Willis,  son  of  a  one-time  New  York 
policeman,  who  was  retired  on  pension 
and  is  now  a  resident  of  Colebrook, 
while  acting  as  a  delivery  boy  for  a 
grocery  store  in  Colebrook  drove  up  to 
the  door  of  a  summer  cottage  yesterday 
morning  just  as  the  odor  of  slmnk  was 
strong. 

“‘Whew,  did  you  bring  that  skunk?’ 
queried  the  woman,  whereupon  the  boy 
promptly  replied: 

“  ‘No,  did  you  order  one?’  ” 

It  was  Mr.  Stone  who  first  put  on  the 
wires  as  news  that  quip  that  has  since 
played  nearly  every  vaudeville  circuit  in 
America.  It  was  a  Winsted  schoolboy’s 
definition  of  a  skeleton  as  “A  man  whose 
insides  are  out  and  whose  outsides  are 
gone”. 

Mr.  Stone’s  stories  are  not  pure  fab¬ 
rications.  They  are  at  least  founded  on 
fact.  If  he  says  Farmer  Brown’s  horse 
gave  birth  to  twin  calves,  he  can  prove 
it  by  showing  doubting  ones  that  Farmer 
Brown  really  has  a  horse  and  twin 
calves.  The  background  and  characters 
of  his  tales  are  always  authentic.  Mr. 
Stone  insists,  of  course,  that  the  tales 
too  are  authentic.  Many  doubt  this  but 
others  are  gracious  enough  to  admit  that 
his  fish  stories  are  so  convincing  they 
really  have  a  piscatorial  odor. 

Mr.  Stone  is  reported  to  have  had 
many  attractive  offers  from  metropolitan 
papers,  eager  to  gain  his  stories  exclu¬ 
sively  by  making  him  a  featured  staflF 
writer.  He  has  refused  them  all,  pre- 


Newspaper  Engineering 


An  organization  sp^alizing 
in  newspaper  buildings,  all 
phases  of  newspaper  en¬ 
gineering,  operation  and 
production  problems, 
analytical  surveys  and 
valuations. 
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S.  P.  WESTON,  INC. 

Nemipmptr  Bnildmmt, 
Prtduettmt,  OpertUem, 

Smrueyt,  VmlunUmu. 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


ferring  to  remain  in  the  town  of  his  birth 
where  he  is  the  most  important  public 
figure,  known  and  respected  by  all  as  a 
quiet  business  and  family  man  as  well  as 
a  news  genius. 

A  large  signboard  erected  at  the 
Hartford  road  entrance  to  Winsted  ex¬ 
presses  the  city’s  appreciation  of  Mr. 
Stone : 

“Winsted,  founded  in  1776,  has  been 
put  on  the  map  by  the  ingenious  and 
queer  stories  that  emanate  from  this 
town  and  which  arc  printed  all  over  the 
country,  thanks  to  L.  T.  Stone.” 

The  Winsted  Citizen’s  most  famous 
staff  member  is  reputed  to  have  made  a 
small  fortune  from  his  amazing  stories. 
The  World,  paper  for  which  he  has  cor¬ 
responded  the  longest  (more  than  35 
years)  once  published  an  item  to  the 
effect  that  he  had  built  a  country  home 
on  Highland  Lake,  near  Winsted,  with 
the  proceeds  from  his  stories.  That  was 
several  years  ago.  Mr.  Stone  now  has 
eight  cottages  and  60  acres  of  valuable 
land  at  this  lake.  He  stays  at  the  lake 
most  of  the  year.  Hence  the  fish  stories. 

“Stone,  Winsted  Wizard,”  has  been 
the  topic  of  much  laudatory  writing. 
Excerpts  from  three  representative  edi¬ 
torials  follow: 

Chicago  Tribune:  “There  is  a  writing 
person  in  Winsted,  Conn.,  who  if  he 
were  not  restricted  to  the  facts  of  life 
as  revealed  in  and  about  that  really  re¬ 
markable  place,  might  be  polished  up 
into  something  distinctly  creditable  to 
American  literature.  .  .  . 

“If  the  narrator  were  permitted  to 
enter  the  field  of  imaginative  labors  and 
could  give  freedom  to  his  fancy,  we 
might  get  an  American  immortal  out  of 
Winsted.  There  may  yet  be  hope.” 

Washington  Post:  “.  .  .What  a  beau¬ 
tiful  soul  is  his  1  What  a  rare  comfort 
to  tired  and  practical  humanity  arc  his 
accounts  of  things  he  sees  I  Above  all 
what  a  sublimely  gorgeous  liar!  Try 
as  it  may  the  world  can  never  repay  its 
debt  to  Winsted." 

Bristol  (Conn.)  Press:  “The  Winsted 
man  has  put  on  the  wire  many  a  strange 
conceit  and  brightly  colored  romance. 
According  to  him  Winsted  has  been  the 
scene  of  unusual,  bizarre  and  remarkable 
things.  But  has  he  ever  deceived?  Have 
his  creations  ever  injured  a  person  or 
an  institution  or  his  community?  We 
do  not  recall  a  single  instance  of  malice 
or  damaging  perversion  of  facts.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  has  amused  and  en¬ 
tertained  thousands.  And  entertainment 
is  as  legitimate  as  news.  Mr.  Stone  is 
a  news  novelist  and  a  genius.  He  is  not 
a  liar.” 

The  Washington  Times  which  has 
printed  a  number  of  Mr.  Stone’s  stories, 
had  some  of  them  pasted  up  in  the  capi- 
tol  press  gallery  several  years  ago  where 
they  caus^  considerable  comment. 

Lou  Stone  was  bom  in  Winsted  Oct. 
19,  1875.  He  has  never  been  a  staff 
member  of  any  daily  other  than  the  Win¬ 
sted  Evening  Citizen  whose  service  he 
entered  in  1888  after  he  had  completed 
his  education  at  the  Fourth  school  in 
Winsted.  The  then  13-years-old  Lou 
Stone  was  printer’s  devil,  office  boy. 


Reaching  into  every 
income  group,  the  con¬ 
centrated  buying  power  of 
The  Evening  World’s  304,- 
242  families  constitutes  the 
backbone  of  the  great  New 
York  market. 

And  The  Evening  World 
covers  them  at  a  milline  cost 
lower  than  other  evening 
newspapers ! 
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janitor,  handy  man  and  messenger. 
After  a  few  months  with  the  Citizen  he 
quit  to  become  a  clerk  in  a  Winsted 
store,  but  on  Aug.  1,  1890,  he  returned 
to  the  Citizen  as  a  reporter  and  office 
boy  and  has  been  with  that  paper  ever 
since.  In  these  years  he  has  done  every¬ 
thing  from  setting  type  to  writing  edi¬ 
torials.  Four  years  ago,  after  serving  as 
city  editor  for  several  years,  he  was 
made  general  manager  and  treasurer. 

Recalling  his  early  days  with  the 
paper,  Mr.  Stone  said:  “I  received  ^  a 
week  when  I  started  with  the  Citizen. 
In  those  days  the  Citizen  Printing  Com¬ 
pany  also  owned  and  published  the 
Wethersfield  Farmer  and  the  Litchfield 
County  Leader,  two  weeklies  which  were 
gotten  out  here  in  the  Citizen  plant.  We 
had  to  print  these  nights  after  the  Citi¬ 
zen  went  to  press  and  I  often  had  to 
work  until  nearly  midnight  and  then 
came  back  bright  and  early  the  next 
morning  just  the  same  to  get  out  the 
daily.  But  we  thought  nothing  of  it. 
Lots  of  other  newspaper  workers  have 
done  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  Stone  is  married  but  he  and  his 
wife  have  no  children.  He  sums  up  his 
philosophy  of  newspaper  life  with  the 
phrase  characteristic  of  news  workers 
everywhere:  “It’s  a  great  game.  And 
it  kind  of  gets  you,  doesn’t  it?” 


MATTHEWS  APPOINTED 

Elden  Mathews  has  been  named  circula¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily 
Press  to  succeed  Alfred  W.  Cocker  ill 
who,  on  Jan.  1,  became  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Syracuse  (N.Y.)  Herald. 
Mathews  has  had  long  experience  in 
newspaper  work.  After  being  graduated 
from  Wittenberg  College,  he  worked  in 
circulation  departments  of  papers  in 
Springfield,  O.,  Milwaukee,  Pittsburgh, 
Indianapolis  and  Schenectady.  Mr. 
Cockerill,  is  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
New  York  State  Circulation  Managers’ 
Association,  and  in  March,  would  have 
completed  28  years  of  service  with  the 
Press. 


Free  Press  circulation 
growing  at  an  average  rate 
of  nearly  3000  new  family- 
readers  per  month.  Cover¬ 
age  of  every  other  home  in 
the  entire  Detroit  market 
is  offered,  which  means  just 
about  every  home  worth 
advertising  to. 


Brtrofi 

"Starts  Tha  Day 
in  Datroit” 


UteWELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of 
your  department  or  to  fill 
important  posts  in  the  dc- 
partmenL 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  DL 


NO  OWNERSHIP  CHANGE 

Probate  of  the  estate  of  Mrs  W  P 
Dargie  will  have  no  effect  on  the  con’t.^ 
of  the  Oakland  (Cal.)  Tribun^  C 
R.  Knowland,  publisher,  informed 
&  Publisher  this  week.  “Through  S 
signment  of  the  heirs  under  the  OTigiS 
agreement  I  control  six-tenths  of  tS 
stock,”  Knowland  said.  “I  have  two  4 
rectors  and  two  trustees,  while  Mri 
Dargie  had  but  one  trustee  and  one  di 
TtxtorP  Mrs.  Dargie  was  the  widow  of 
Mr,  Knowland  s  former  partner. 

DAILY  TO  MOVE 

The  Kennebec  Journal  of  Augusta. 
Me.,  is  soon  to  be  moved  from  its  pn- 
sent  location  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Kennebec  River  to  the  west  side  and 
occupy  quarters  in  the  plant  of  the 
Gannett  Publishing  Company,  publishers 
of  Comfort  Magazine.  The  Journal 
was  recently  purchased  by  Guy  P.  Gan¬ 
nett  and  made  a  part  of  the  (jannett 
chain  of  Maine  newspapers. 

The  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  has 
a  higher  percentage 
oi  its  total  weekday 
and  Sunday  circula¬ 
tion  concentrated  in 
New  York’s  suburbs 
and  the  residential 
boroughs  of  Queens 
and  Richmond  than 
any  other  Ne  w  Y ork 
newspaper. 

NEW  YORK 

Ketalb  tribune 
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WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


filled  rural  stockings 

To  Eduor  &  Publisher:  Your  story 
«HrardinK  what  newspapers  are  doing  in 
with  Christmas,  omits  men- 
(N.C.)  Albcnu,rlc  Daily 

^Eognizing  the  fact  that  there  are 
numbers  of  organizations  devoted  to  re- 
1i2  and  Christmas  work  among  the 
families  in  the  cities,  the  Daily 
^s  organized  an  Empty  Stocking 
Fund  exclusively  for  rural  children,  and 
received  clothing,  toys,  fruit,  money,  etc. 

It  also  made  itself  a  mail  box  for 
Santa  Oaus  and  [Reived  more  than 
2000  letters  from  children  of  the  Albe- 
nlarle  section,  most  of  which  it  published. 

Clark  Kinnaird, 
Editor,  Albemarle  Daily  News. 

CHRISTMAS  CHARITY 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Doubtless 
by  inadvertence,  the  Flushing  Evening 
Jnmal  was  omitted  from  Editor  & 
Publisher’s  list  of  newspapers  which 
did  their  bit  for  the  poor  through  a 
Christmas  Stocking  Fund. 

Our  fund  this  year  was  the  largest 
in  the  history  of  Flushing,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  fact  that  we  departed  from  the 
custom  of  sending  out  tickets  to  a  pub¬ 
lic  entertainment  the  proceeds  of  which 
have  gone  to  the  fund  in  previous  years. 
We  took  the  position  that  buying  for  $1 
a  ticket  to  an  entertainment  by  Broad- 
»-ay  stars,  ending  with  a  dance  to  music 
furnished  by  a  hired  band,  the  whole 
being  well  worth  $2  or  $3,  at  least, 
was  not  the  highest  form  of  charity. 
Also  that  the  poor  needed  the  money, 
heretofore  necessarily  deducted  for  ex- 

rses,  worse  than  the  givers  needed  to 
amused. 


The  result  was  that  while  many  $1 
and  |2  subscriptions  were  missed  this 
year,  the  fund  passed  the  $2,000  mark 
and  every  penny  received  went  to  the 
poor,  the  Journal  bearing  such  minor 
expenses  as  were  incurred. 

The  Journal’s  Christmas  Stocking 
Fund  was  originated  several  years  ago 
by  John  H.  Ridenour,  late  owner,  and 
was  materially  aided  by  the  John  H. 
Ridenour  Endowment,  the  proceeds  of 
which  go  to  charity  each  year,  leaving 
the  principal  intact. 

The  fund  was  distributed  among  sev¬ 
eral  organized  charities,  Protestant  and 
Catholic,  Jew  and  Gentile. 

W.  M.  Clemens, 

President,  Flushing  Evening  Journal 


CO-OPERATION 

To  Editor  &  Publisher:  Newspaper 
cooperation  played  a  leading  part  in  the 
recent  campaign  for  the  amendment  of 
the  Ohio  constitution  to  allow  the  abo¬ 
lition  of  the  uniform  taxation  rule  and 
substitute  a  modem  tax  code. 

The  newspapers  functioned  through  the 
medium  of  the  Ohio  Newspaper  Associa¬ 
tion  and  H.  E.  C.  Rowe,  secretary  of  the 
organization  and  member  of  the  state 
legislature  was  also  a  member  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  All  Ohio  Tax 
League,  which  led  the  movement  for  tax 
reform.  The  association  handled  the 
placing  of  the  entire  advertising  cam¬ 
paign. 

Scores  of  member  papers  gave  the 
amendment  vigorous  ^itorial  support, 
particularly  in  the  rural  districts.  This 
was  one  of  the  deciding  factors  in  the 
campaign. 

Stanley  Bogert. 

Cleveland. 


JANITOR’S  INVASION 
BREAKS  PRECEDENT 


Editor  of  Mankato  Free  Press  Makes 
Copy  of  First  Thorough 
Floor  Mopping  in 
13  Years 


The  invasion  of  a  janitor  into  the 
editorial  rooms  of  the  Mankato  (Minn.) 
Free  Press,  and  the  scrubbing  away  of 
many  years’  accumulation  of  ink  and  dirt 
from  the  floor,  brought  a  column  of 
comment  recently  from  C.  H.  Russell, 
editor.  He  wrote  in  part: 

“Up  until  something  like  four  years 
ago  the  walls  of  this  same  editorial  sanc¬ 
tum  were  a  treasure  and  a  joy  to  behold 
-a  warming  sight  to  the  heart  of  any 
newspaperman  of  the  old  school.  Written 
therwn  were  dates  and  figures,  names 
and  initials,  telephone  numbers  and  foot¬ 
ball  schedules,  scores  and  election  results, 
all  the  myriad  and  varied  facts  and  near- 
facts  which  a  newspaper  writer  is 
compelled  frequently  to  put  to  use.  To 
call  them  into  play  required  a  mere  turn 
of  the  head  and  a  brief  study  of  the 
liberally  frescoed  walls  before  you. 

“All  that  is  changed,  now.  When  you 
want  to  know  a  simple  little  detail  like 
a  middle  initial  or  a  date  two  months 
^you  search  the  carefully  indexed  files 
a  steel  cabinet— then  you  search  them 
twugh  once  again— then  you — well,  in 
w  end  you  call  the  stenographer,  and 
she  finds  it  for  you.  All  this  has  become 
■nwsary  because  four  years  ago  the 
**Ih  were  washed,  and  with  them  history 
•y  washed  away. 

i^nd  history,  we  fear,  will  repeat  itself, 
n^t  _  happened  yesterday  for  the  first 
™e  in  thirteen  years,  or  more,  will 
^®^ly  happen  frequently  hereafter. 

once  peace  and  harmony  and  an 
™oric  floor  reigned  supreme,  we  shall 
have  only  the  reproachful  glances  of 
janitor  quite  certain  his  efforts  are 
Wreciated.” 


MAINE  PIONEER  HONORED 

Surviving  members  of  the  De  Burians, 
an  informal  club  which  flourished  in 
Bangor,  Me.,  in  the  first  part  of  the 
present  century,  were  sponsors  of  a 
movement  which  recently  culminated  in 
the  erection  at  Maltby  Park  in  front  of 
the  Hammond  Street  Congregational 
Church  and  in  sight  of  his  old  home  on 
Ohio  Street,  of  a  memorial  tablet  to 
Peter  Edes,  publisher  of  Bangor’s  first 
newspaper,  the  Bangor  Weekly  Register. 


IOWAN  WINS  TROPHY 

Capt.  Willis  A.  Glassgow  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  chosen  as  the  Big  Ten 
football  player  of  greatest  value  to  his 
team  during  the  season  of  1929,  has  been 
awarded  the  Chicago  Tribune’s  sixth 
annual  trophy,  a  sterling  silver  football, 
actual  size,  engraved  and  mounted  on  an 
ebony  base. 


ISSUES  MAIN  STREET  BOOK 

“The  Main  Strret  Book’’  is  the  title  of 
a  small  volume  issued  in  December  by 
Dow  Richardson,  of  the  Kokomo  (Ind.) 
Tribune  staff.  Selected  verse,  quibs,  and 
paragraphs  from  the  Tribune  feature 
column,  “Up  and  Down  Main  Street,’’ 
were  included. 


ttWJBLISHES  POLITICAL  SERIES 

A  series  of  35  articles  on  “Constitu- 
y®"  Revision  in  Indiana,’’  by  Maurice 
**‘y,  political  writer,  has  been  reprinted 
*  P®.  Mianapolis  Star,  in  which  it 
•vnally  appeared. 


Hoe  Press 

-at- 

Low  Price 

Real  opportunity.  Hoe 
octuple  press  together 
with  spare  parts  and 
rollers.  Price  to  suit 
your  pocketbook. 
Terms  to  responsible 
parties. 

Address  Box  D-923. 
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.OOSIERS  take  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  their 
local  affairs.  They  spend  much  time  in  fodowing 
carefully  their  politics  as  well  as  world  events.  They 
follow  the  news  of  their  community,  state  and  nation 
in  tlieir  local  daily  papers  which  serve  as  their  chief 
source  of  infonnation.  Not  only  are  they  guided  by 
their  papers  in  appeasing  their  political  and  civic 
appetites,  but  their  local  dailies  greatly  influence  them 
in  the  purchase  of  their  necessities  and  luxuries. 

The  daily  paper  is  their  shopping  guide  and  there 
is  no  better  way  to  reach  them  directly  than  thru 
Indiana’s  Daily  Newspapers. 

When  you  are  ready  to  plan  an  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  Indiana,  let  these  newspapers  listed  below 
show  you  the  market  possibilities  of  your  product. 
They  will  furnish  evidence  of  successful  campaigns 
executed  for  other  national  advertisers  in  the  Indiana 
market.  They  have  the  facts  for  you  —  facts  that  not 
only  will  show  you  the  high  purchasing  power  of  the 
Indiana  consumer,  but  how  you  can  sell  him  econom¬ 
ically  and  effectively. 


Rate  for 

Ctreu- 

S.OOO 

lation 

tinea 

'Colnmbus  Republican . . 

. (E) 

5,035 

.03 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (M) 

44,916 

.89 

•Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette.. 

. (S) 

32,399 

.89 

•Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. . . , 

. (E) 

48,374 

.12 

•Indianapolis  News . 

. (E) 

134,157 

.27 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

. (M) 

111,989 

.20 

•Indianapolis  Star . 

. (S) 

148,743 

.27 

•Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(  (E)  15,048  ) 

(  (M)  8,605  ) 

23,653 

.07 

tLa  Porte  Herald-Argus . 

. (E) 

6,896 

.04 

•Marion  Leader  Times . 

...(M&S) 

9,670 

.04 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (M) 

23,724 

.08 

tMuncie  Star . 

. (S) 

15,539 

.08 

tShelbyville  Democrat . 

. (E) 

4,187 

.025 

tSouth  Bend  News-Times . 

. (E) 

28,698 

.08 

tSoutb  Bend  News-Times . 

. (S) 

27,371 

.08 

•South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S)  28,449...  (E) 

29,851 

.07 

tTerre  Haute  Tribune.. .  (S)  25,052. ..(E) 

23,472 

.06 

•Terre  Haute  Star-Post . 

,..(M&E) 

46,025 

.12 

•Terre  Haute  Star . 

. (S) 

25,597 

.07 

•  A.  B.  C.  Publisherg’  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
t  Government  Statement,  Oct.  1,  1929. 
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TN  United  States  Supreme  Court  Jus- 

tice  Holmes  newspaperdom  has  its 
most  influential  champion  in  the  fight 
against  contempt  of  court  as  applied  to 
editorial  criticism. 

Generally  regarded  as  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  living  Americans,  the  man  who  un¬ 
furled  the  banner  of  free  trade  in  ideas 
and  who  called  out  for  attachment  to  the 
principle  of  free  thought  has  been  twice 
insistent  on  the  right  to  criticize  courts. 

Both  times  he  was  in  the  minority. 
Both  times  only  Justice  Brandeis  joined 
with  him.  The  clear,  golden  words  of 
the  older  man  have  been  made  available, 
to  the  layman  in  ‘‘The  Dissenting  Opin¬ 
ions  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,”  recently 
published  by  the  Vanguard  Press,  a  vol¬ 
ume  which  includes  his  dissent  in  the  case 
of  the  Toledo  News-Bee  and  an  another 
where  a  city  official  gave  newspapers 
copies  of  a  letter  assailing  a  district 
judge. 

“1  would  go  as  far  as  any  man  in 
favor  of  the  sharpest  and  most  summary 
enforcement  of  order  in  court  and  obed¬ 
ience  to  its  decrees,  but  when  there  is  no 
need  for  immediate  action  contempts  are 
like  any  other  breach  of  law  and  should 
be  dealt  with  as  the  law  deals  with  other 
illegal  acts,”  Justice  Holmes  said  in  the 
Toledo  case,  1917. 

The  Federal  provision  for  contempt 
action,  contained  in  the  Judicial  Code, 
states  that  Federal  courts  have  the  power 
to  pwiish  contempts  of  their  authority 
provided  the  power  ‘‘shall  not  be  con¬ 
strued  to  extend  to  any  cases  except  the 
misbehavior  of  any  person  in  their  pres¬ 
ence,  or  so  near  thereto  as  to  obstruct 
the  administration  of  justice.” 

These  words,  said  Justice  Holmes, 
“point  and  point  onlv  to  the  present  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  court  ?rom  actual  interfer¬ 
ence  and  not  to  postponed  retribution  for 
lack  of  respect  for  its  dignity.” 

They  should  be  taken  literally,  he 
said :  “For  we  must  not  confound  the 
power  to  punish  this  kind  of  contempt 
with  the  power  to  overcome  and  punish 
disobedience  to  or  defiance  of  the  orders 
of  a  court,  although  unfortunately  both 
are  called  by  the  same  name.” 

He  decri^  the  state  of  affairs  where 
the  same  person  is  the  accuser  and  the 
sole  judge  “in  a  matter  which,  if  he  be 
sensitive,  may  involve  strong  personal 
feeling.”  In  such  a  situation  he  felt  that 
the  power  should  be  limited  by  the  neces¬ 
sities  of  the  case  to  ensure  order  and 
decorum  in  the  court’s  presence. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  the  statute  on  its 
face  plainly  limits  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
judge  in  this  class  of  cases  to  those 
where  his  personal  action  is  necessary  in 
a  strict  sense  in  order  to  enable  him  to 
go  on  with  his  work,”  Justice  Holmes 
added. 

The  Toledo  episode  developed  when 
the  city  passed  an  ordinance  fixing  a 
three-cent  trollev  fare.  The  News-Bee 
challenged  the  district  judge’s  right  to 
grant  the  trolley  company  an  injunction, 
and  its  managing  editor  was  later  fined 
for  contempt  hy  the  judge  himself. 

.Although  the  newspaper  argued  that 
its  offending  cartoons  and  articles  had 
not  interfered  with  the  administration  of 
the  law.  the  majority  o''inion  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court,  rendered 
by  Chief  Justice  White,  held  that  the 
criterion  here  was  the  “reasonable  ten¬ 
dency”  of  the  newspaper’s  acts :  that  the 
News-Bee  had  attempted  to  intimidate 
the  judge;  that  courts  should  not  be  in¬ 
fluenced  by  newspaper  dictation  or  popu¬ 
lar  clamor. 

Justice  Holmes  dissented.  The  fam¬ 
ous  phrase  once  more.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  News-Bee  had  long  been  on  the 
pomilar  side  of  the  injunction  suit.  It 
published  news,  comment  and  cartoons 
to  sustain  its  views.  Three  months  after 
the  judge  had  issued  an  injunction  against 
the  city  he  tried  the  newspaper  and  its 
editor  summarily  without  a  jury  and 
then  imposed  a  considerable  fine. 

On  the  question  whether  the  district 


judge,  who  thought  his  authority  con¬ 
temned,  had  acted  within  his  powers  un¬ 
der  the  statutes  of  the  United  States, 
Justice  Holmes  reasoned  that  the  word 
“misbehavior”  in  the  statute  meant  some¬ 
thing  more  than  adverse  comment  or  dis¬ 
respect,  and  the  words  “so  near  as  to  ob¬ 
struct”  meant  “so  near  as  actually  to  ob¬ 
struct — ^and  not  merely  near  enough  to 
threaten  a  possible  obstruction.” 

It  is  better  to  quote  directly  so  one 
may  sense  the  flavor  of  the  man’s  mind: 

“But  suppose  that  an  imminent  possi¬ 
bility  of  obstruction  is  sufficient.  Still  I 
think  that  only  immediate  and  necessary 
action  is  contemplated,  and  that  no  case 
for  summary  proceedings  is  made  out  if 
after  the  event  publications  are  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  judge  that  might 
have  led  an  obstruction  although  they  did 
not.  So  far  as  appears  that  is  the 
present  case.  But  I  will  go  a  step  far¬ 
ther.  The  order  for  the  information  re¬ 
cites  that  from  time  to  time  sundry  num¬ 
bers  of  the  paper  have  come  to  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  judge  as  a  daily  reader  of 
it,  and  I  will  assume,  from  that  and  the 
opinion,  that  he  was  entitled  to  rely  upon 
his  private  knowledge  without  a  state¬ 
ment  in  open  court. 

“But  a  judge  of  the  United  States  is 
expected  to  be  a  man  of  ordinary  firm¬ 
ness  of  character,  and  I  find  it  impossible 
to  believe  that  such  a  judge  could  have 
found  in  anything  that  was  printed  even 
a  tendency  to  prevent  his  performing  his 
sworn  duty.  *  ♦  * 

“The  chief  thing  done  was  to  print 
statements  of  a  widespread  public  intent 
to  board  the  cars  and  refuse  to  pay  more 
than  three  cents,  even  if  the  judge  con¬ 
demned  the  ordinance,  statements  favor¬ 
ing  the  course,  if  you  like,  and  mention 
of  the  city  officials  who  intended  to  back 
it  up.  ♦  *  * 

“I  confess  that  I  cannot  find  in  all  this 
or  in  the  evidence  in  the  case  anything 
that  would  have  affected  a  mind  of  rea¬ 
sonable  fortitude,  and  still  less  can  I  find 
there  anything  that  obstructed  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  justice  in  any  sense  that 
I  possibly  can  give  to  those  words.” 

In  the  second  case,  where  a  New  York 
comptroller  circulated  letters  to  news- 
pajwrs.  Justice  Holmes  observed,  “Unless 
a  judge  while  sitting  can  lay  hold  of 
anyone  who  ventures  to  publish  anything 
that  tends  to  make  him  unpopular  or  to 
belittle  him,  I  cannot  see  what  power 
Judge  Mayor  had  to  touch  Mr.  Craig. 
Even  if  feeling  was  tense  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  *  *  *  contingent  con¬ 
tempt. 

“A  man  cannot  be  summarily  laid  by 
the  heels  because  his  words  may  make 
public  feeling  more  unfavorable  in  case 
the  judge  should  be  asked  to  act  at  some 
later  date,  any  more  than  he  can  for 
exciting  public  feeling  against  a  judge 
for  what  he  has  already  done.”  (1923) 


Hes  As  Popular  On  Paper 
As  He  Is  On  The  Air! 

now  inclades  a  question  box 
and  is  going  bigger  and  better 
than  ever  *  *  * 

Current  News  F eatures,  Inc. 

Washington,  D.  C. 


Newspaper  men  will  find  among  other 
dissenting  opinions  in  the  Holmes  col¬ 
lection  the  one  he  wrote  when  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Leader  lost  its  second-class  mail 
privilege  for  violation  of  the  Espionage 
Act  and  further  cases  involving  free 
speech  and  free  press.  Excerpts  from 
majority  opinions  written  by  Holmes 
shed  a  light  on  his  ideas  on  copyright, 
as  in  the  suit  of  the  Associated  Press 
against  InternaticMial  News  Service, 
where  he  said  there  is  no  property  right 
in  the  facts  which  a  combination  of 
words  expresses  but  pointed  out,  “Fresh 
news  is  got  only  by  enterprise  and  ex¬ 
pense.” — A.  L. 

♦  ♦  * 

The  life  philosophy  of  the  publisher  of 
a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States  is  frankly  ex¬ 
pressed  by  W.  O.  Saunders,  publisher  of 
the  Elisabeth  City  (N.C.)  Independent, 
in  an  article  “Me  and  That  Jones  Fel¬ 
low,”  in  Nation’s  Business  for  Decem¬ 
ber. 

Editor  Saunders  states  that  his  ex¬ 
ercising  of  the  privilege  of  saying  what 
he  thinks  in  his  newspaper  has  cost  him 
many  dollars  in  advertising  and  subscrip¬ 
tion  revenue.  On  the  other  hand  his 
fellow  citizen,  “Jones,”  “just  plugs  along 
in  a  quiet  way  .  .  .  never  adver¬ 
tises  .  .  .  steers  clear  of  all  civic 

and  community  activities,  never  mixes 
in  politics,  has  few  friends  .  .  .”  but 

has  “an  enviable  bank  deposit  and  much 
income  property  around  the  town.  .  .” 

The  loss  of  revenue  a\’ailable  from 
patent  medicine  advertising  (in  which 
Mr.  Saunders  does  not  believe)  as  well 
as  loss  of  local  advertising  because  of 
an  ultra-frank  editorial  policy  are  re¬ 
lated  by  Mr.  Saunders  as  part  of  his 
way  of  living,  while  “Jones,”  he  declares, 
would  have  cashed  in  by  accepting  such 
advertising  and  by  being  ultra-conserv¬ 
ative  in  editorial  policy. 

Still  Mr.  Saunders  likes  his  life  and 
states  that  he  lives  for  the  joy  of  living. 
The  esteem  and  affection  of  the  large 
number  of  people  he  counts  as  his  friends, 


Cline- Westmghouse  ^ 
Double  Motor-Drire 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Miami  Herald 

Miami,  Florida 

Ask  them  about  it 

CLINE  ELEC.  MFa  CO. 
CUcBfo:  111  Wcat  WasUnctea 
Street 

New  York:  47  West  S4tb  SL 
San  Francisco:  First  National 
.  Bank  Building  ^  ^ 


ATTENTION 
Mr.  Circulation  Manager 

Many  of  yon  remember  my 
Dad,  Barney  Yokel.  He  was  the 
Pioneer  Booster  of  Newspaper 
Circulation.  • 

1  have  heen  in  the  game  all  my 
life  and  know  what  produces. 
Under  my  personal  direction, 
•ur  firm  is  supplying  original, 
copyrighted  ideas  which  are 
shewing  wonderful  results. 
’They  are  not  premiums  hut 
Circulation  Stimulators.  It  will 
pay  you  to  write  me  personally 
for  full  information. 

DAVID  YOKEL 
A.  W.  DEANS,  INC., 
Times  Building,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


Mr.  Saunders  believes  to  be  of  !«». 
value  than  the  wealth  and  self-e.hM,?*'. 
“Jones.”  He  (Saunders)  has 
fears  or  regrets  and  knows  that  he  Im 
go  through  his  entire  life  as  he  ij  ^ 
—glad  and  happy  in  his  work  and,  ast 
expresses  it  “glad  that  I  am  what  I 
— R.  W.  J. 

«  ♦  * 

The  Nation  for  this  week  carries  m 
editorial  comment  on  the  barrine^ 
Paul  Scheffer,  foreign  correspondem  o 
the  Berliner  Tageblatt  in  Moscow,  from 
Russia.  Mr.  Scheffer,  it  seems,  offended 
the  Soviets.  One-time  admirer  of  the 
Soviet  Government,  he  became  one  of  its 
severest  critics. 

Scheffer  will  now  act  as  foreign  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Tageblatt  in  the 
States.— H.  J.  B. 

RAN  “GREETING”  COPY 

Christmas  greeting  copy  carried  by 
the  Ottumwa  (la.)  Courier,  Dec.  24 
amounted  to  a  total  of  3,200  inches,  con¬ 
sisting  of  293  cards,  according  to  John 
Huston,  business  manager. 


Wherever  newspic- 
ture  stories  break 
there  are  NEAnien 
to  cover  them. 


NEA  Service,  Inc.,  ' 

1200  W.  3rd  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

IT  COSTS 
NO  MORE . . . 

To  have  the  services  of 
an  organization  which 
understands  your  prob¬ 
lems  than  you  will  pay 
for  those  which  lack  a 
background  of  news¬ 
paper  experience. 

Robert  W.  Dickerson 

ARCHITECT 
Spaeiallaing  In  Ntwtpaptr 
EngiiUTing 

loot  HURON  ROAD.  CLEVELAND 


Beginning 
January  1,  1930 

The  period  during  which 
a  subscription  to  Editor 
&  Publisher  may  be 
carried  after  expiration 
will  be  three  months. 

May  we  ask  your  ro-operation 
in  remitting  promptly  so  we 
may  keep  your  name  on  our 
paid  list. 

Subscription  Prioe 
W.OO  Domestic  F4..Mt  Canada 
$5.00  F.orcir» 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.  Y* 
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hunches 

Onf  Dollar  -uill  be  paid 

for  each  idea  published. 

Send  clipping  pay”*e»^- 

T  aNUARY  16  will  be  the  tenth  birth- 
I  Hav  for  the  Eighteenth  Amendment. 
Toolf  up  your  files  for  that  date  in  .1920 
note  statements  by  prominent 
then  get  a  short  interview  with 

t^l  to  wmpare  statements— Wes  W. 

Dunlap. 


sub-headline  read:  “Have  Good  Chance 
of  ‘Getting  off  Easy,’  Police  Records 
Show.” — Fred  L.  W.  Bennett. 


How  many  old  and  rare  Bibles  are 
there  in  your  city?  A  western  daily 
recently  sponsored  an  exhibition  of  old 
editions  of  the  Scriptures  and  it  was 
a  revelation  to  note  the  number  of  ex¬ 
ceedingly  rare  and  valuable  Bibles 
brought  forth.  The  exhibition,  of 
course,  produced  some  excellent  stories. 
— C.  F.  S. 


The  Oklahoma  City  (Okla.)  News 
found  an  interesting  feature  story,  with 
illustrations,  built  around  the  oldest  gaso¬ 
line  pump  in  Oklahoma  City. — E.  W.  F. 


Dollar  Pullers 

$One  Dollar  will  be  paid 
for  each  idea  published. 
Send  clipping  for  payment. 


SIXTY  merchants  of  Waterbury 
Conn.,  are  cooperating  to  make  park¬ 
ing  easy  for  shoppers.  With  each  pur¬ 
chase  of  $3.00  the  shopper  receives  a 
parking  ticket.  These  sixty  merchants 
used  half-page  advertisements  in  the 
Waterbury  (Conn.)  Democrat  to  an¬ 
nounce  this  plan. — Dorothy  Dickel. 


When  Edward  Bok  was  editor  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  he  used  an  effective 
method  of  eliminating  ugly  spots  con- 
soicuous  in  various  cities.  Pictures  of 
such  eyesores  as  dumps  and  unkempt 
s-acant  lots  were  made  and  published. 
The  publicity  was  so  unfavorable  that 
hundreds  of  such  places  were  cleaned  up. 
A  newspaper  could  do  the  same  thing. 
Run  one  or  two  pictures  each  week,  giv¬ 
ing  the  location  of  the  spot  picked,  the 
owner  and  a  suggestion  as  to  how  condi¬ 
tions  could  be  bettered.— B.  B.  W. 


If  any  large  conventions  are  to  be  held 
in  your  city  this  winter,  it  may  be  possible 
to  use  a  “Who’s  Who”  plan  developed 
by  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register.  In 
preparation  for  the  convention  of  the 
American  Association  for  Advancement 
of  lienee,  the  Register  is  using  a  series 
of  biographical  sketches  of  prominent 
scientists  who  were  to  be  present.— 
L.G.M. 


A  clever  piece  of  art  used  by  the 
Oklahoma  City  Times  last  Feb.  22  was 
a  modernized  picture  of  George  Wash¬ 
ington  run  imder  the  caption  “Know 
This  Oiap?”  It  was  a  reverse  of  the 
Gilbert  Stuart  portrait  with  a  present 
day  haircut,  collar,  tie,  and  coat  lapels. 
The  cut  lines  explained  his  military 
leadership,  political  heights,  wealth,  and 
that  the  day  was  his  birthday  before 
revealing  the  name. — M.  K.  A. 


Has  your  community  cooperated  with 
the  Guggenheim  Foundation  and  the  Post 
Oflke  Department  in  the  placing  of  a 
marker  for  the  benefit  of  aviators?  Your 
community’s  name,  with  an  arrow,  point- 
i^  to  the  north,  are  recommended  for 
air  pilots.  If  your  community  has  not 
placed  a  marker,  your  paper  can  readily 
etablish  a  fund  for  the  purpose.  Your 
postmaster,  or  the  Guggenheim  Founda¬ 
tion,  in  New  York  (Tity,  can  readily 
lopply  you  with  the  proper  data. — G. 
Harris  Danzberger. 


Interesting  side-light  stories  on  musical 
recitals  or  exciting  athletic  events  can 
be  used.  Send  a  reporter  down  to  record 
the  unconscious  movements  and  manner¬ 
isms  of  prominent  citizens  while  the 
recital  or  game  is  in  progress. — A. 
Schoeni. 


The  Salt  Lake  Telegram  sent  a  re- 
^er  to  study  police  court  records  to 
rod  a  story  on  the  punishment  dealt  out 
to  drunken  drivers  in  the  past  four 
months.  The  story  was  a  startling  dis¬ 
closure  of  the  leniency  of  the  courts.  A 
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BRAVED  FIRE  PERILS 


S.  F.  Camerman  and  Reporter  Caught 
When  Wall  Crashes 


Despite  injury,  Edward  Murphy 
stayed  on  the  job  and  got  the  fire 
pictures  he  wanted. 


Risking  their 
lives  for  the 
sake  of  photos 
and  story  at  a 
recent  San 
Francisco  fire, 
Murphy,  pho¬ 
tographer,  and 
George  Hem¬ 
ming,  reporter, 
of  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  News  pen¬ 
etrated  the  inner 
court  of  a  blaz- 
i  n  g  motor 

Edwasd  Murphy 

Suddenly  the 
roof  and  walls  collapsed.  Hemming 
leaped  to  one  side,  but  Murphy,  bur¬ 
dened  with  his  camera,  was  knocked 
down  and  suffered  a  painful  injury  to 
one  arm. 

Three  firemen  were  buried  in  the 
debris  and  also  suffered  injuries.  Hem¬ 
ming  sprang  to  the  aid  of  these  men. 
Murphy,  ignoring  his  pain,  made  quick 
repairs  to  his  camera  and  obtained  pic¬ 
tures  for  the  News. 

Not  until  he  had  developed  the  plates 
in  the  News  dark  room  and  found 
them  all  right  did  Murphy  Submit  to 
first  aid  treatment. 


GIVES  BIRTHDAY  PARTY 

When  the  New  Orleans  Morning 
Tribune  celebrated  its  fifth  birthday 
recently  it  gave  a  party  for  every 
Ihtle  New  Orleans  boy  and  girl  whose 
birthday  fell  on  the  same  day.  The 
children  were  organized  into  a  perman¬ 
ent  group  which  will  hold  a  big  jam¬ 
boree  on  that  day  every  year.  At  the 
recent  party,  A.  G.  Newmyer,  associate 
publisher  of  the  Morning  Tribune  and 
the  Item,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 
James  M.  Thomson,  publisher  of  the  two 
papers,  Clark  Salmon,  managing  editor, 
Paul  J.  Thomson,  vice-president,  John 
W.  Fanz,  business  manager,  Marshall 
Ballard,  editor-in-chief  and  other  execu¬ 
tives  all  served  on  the  welcoming  com¬ 
mittee  and  made  the  youngsters  feel  at 
home. 
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McCLURE  SYNDICATE 

373  FOURTH  AVENUE.  N.  Y. 


Run  a  larger  pet  section  in  the  classi¬ 
fied  columns.  One  of  the  Northwest 
papers  has  built  up  a  very  complete  list 
of  pets,  with  small  ads  pertaining  to 
canaries,  cats,  puppies  and  even  ponies 
and  goats. — C.  M.  L. 


Instead  of  taking  old  radios  in  trade 
on  the  purchase  of  a  new  set  a  Sandusky, 
O.,  department  store  advises  customers 
to  use  the  classified  columns  of  the  daily 
newspapers  to  dispose  of  their  sets  to 
better  advantage.  The  store  pays  the 
cost  of  such  an  advertisement  for  a 
reasonable  number  of  Insertions.  — 
R.  T.  C. 


Watch  your  mid-year  high  school 
graduation  lists  for  prespective  subscrib¬ 
ers.  Many  of  these  young  people  will 
soon  be  going  elsewhere  to  schools,  and 
the  sugge.stion  that  they  will  want  your 
paper  while  away  will  bring  some  addi¬ 
tional  circulation. — West  W.  Dunlap. 


Using  question  marks  in  places  of 
prices  in  some  store's  January  clearance 
sale  advertisement  will  be  an  unusual 
way  of  attracting  attention  to  it.  The 
Waterloo  (la.)  Morning  Tribune  re¬ 
cently  used  the  plan  with  a  woman’s 
shop.  The  ad  was  written  as  usual,  with 
full  description  of  all  items,  but  ques¬ 
tion  marks  were  used  in  place  of  prices 
throughout. — L.  G.  M. 


Increased  space  may  be  taken  by  long 
time  advertisers  and  old  advertisers  may 
again  take  space,  through  the  following 
suggestion:  Reprint  from  your  files  of 


A 

NEW  TREND 

in  the  field  of  newspaper  fiction 
is  setting  in  sharply  toward 

SHORT  SERIALS 

We  offer  you  four  absorbing 
mystery  stories,  of  five  to  seven 
installments  each — 

“Murder  on  the  Gold  Coast” 
by  Edwin  Baird 

“The  Niblick  Murders” 
by  Robert  J.  Casey 

“The  Skylark  Runaway” 
by  Vincent  Starrett 

“The  Cross-Index  Murders” 
by  Robert  D.  Andrews 

Write  for  Particulars 

THE  CHICAGO  DAILY 
NEWS  SYNDICATE 

400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago 


I 


20,  30,  or  50  years  ago,  some  of  the 
early  advertisements  of  houses  still  in 
business,  with  some  caption  such  as  “This 

advertisement  reprinted  from  — ; — ; - 

shows  the  long  confidence  in  this  insti¬ 
tution,”  or  in  this  leading  newspaper. — 
C.  M.  L. 


The  Miami  (Fla.)  Herald  has  arranged 
for  a  full-page  advertisement  of  neghbor- 
hood  drug  stores  to  be  run  every  Friday 
for  a  year.  The  advertisements  offer 
bargains  as  is  done  by  the  chain  drug 
stores  and  carries  addresses  of  24  stores 
in  Miami  and  suburbs.  The  text  of  the 
advertisements  also  give  reasons  for 
patronizing  neighborhood  drug  stores  and 
the  public  is  advised  to  “go  to  your 
independent  drug  store  first.” — W.  Bob 
Holland. 


CLUB  TO  ADMIT  WOMEN 

The  Niagara  Falls  (N.  Y.)  Advertis¬ 
ing  Club  has  amended  its  constitution  to 
permit  women  to  become  members. 


$84,000,000 

ANNUAL  PAY-ROLL  OF 

Five  Industries  in 
Beaumont  Trade  Territory 

Be  it  February  or  July,  conteatel 
workers  receive  their  weekly  wages. 

A  market  with  no  sags  is  covered 
by  only  the 

BEAUMONT  ENTERPRISE 

AND 

The  Beaumont  Journal 

Ask  Beckwith  —  He  Knows! 


LA  PRENSA 

of 

BUENOS  AIRES 

First  in  News 
First  in  Prestige 
First  in  Public 
Service 


JOSHUA  B.  POWERS 


tXCLUSIVK  KMUttSKlfTATIVK 
250  Perk  AveMe  •  New  York 
14  Cockspur  Stroct  •  London 


DO  YOU  NEED 
A  TRAINED  MAN? 


The  Penonnel  Bureau  si 
Sigma  Delta  Chi,  an  organisa¬ 
tion  of  collega  trained  nesra- 
paper,  magasine  and  adverdaing 
men,  wanta  to  help  you  find  Mm. 
The  Burean  pnta  yon  in  touch 
with  experienced,  enargetic  man 
— ^it  ravaa  yon  thna  by  racom- 
mending  only  thoaa  who  maat 
your  requiremanta. 

If  yon  aspect  a  vacancy,  plaiwe 
write  John  G.  Barhart,  Diractor 
Personnel  Bureau  of  Sigma 
Delta  ChL  836  Exchanga  Ava„ 
Chicago,  ED. 

NO  CHARGE  TO 
EMPLOYERS 


/ 
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RADIO  MAKERS  ASKED 
TO  BAN  “BUNK”  COPY 

Better  Businet*  Bureau  Citea  Ex- 
traTagant  Uae  of  SuperlatiTea 
in  AdeertiaiBg — Saya  It 
Createa  Diabeiief 

An  appeal  to  the  radio  manufacturers 
of  the  country  to  abandon  the  use  of 
superlatives  in  their  advertising  has  been 
broadcast  over  the  signature  of  Edward 
L.  Greene,  general  manager  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Better  Business  Bureau.  Copies 
have  been  sent  to  newspapers. 

Pointing  to  the  repeated  use  of  “great¬ 
est,”  “finest,”  “best,”  “most  wonderful,” 
and  similar  expressions  in  radio  adver¬ 
tising,  the  bulletin  invited  manufacturers 
“to  go  on  record  as  to  their  willingness 
to  abandon  or  avoid  ‘puffery’  or  ‘bunk,’ 
and  stick  to  demonstrable  facts”.  The 
Better  Business  Bureau,  it  added,  “will 
be  pleased  to  report  back  to  the  indus¬ 
try  a  summary  of  the  expressions. 

The  bulletin  is  based  on  an  analysis 
of  current  advertising  of  26  manufactur¬ 
ers.  A  long  list  of  phrases  making 
extravagant  claims  is  cited,  and  the  bul¬ 
letin  says: 

“If  radio  manufacturers  deliberately 


decided  to  make  it  difficult  for  their 
market  to  obtain  any  facts  about  their 
products,  they  could  hardly  accomplish 
the  purpose  better  than  by  each  agreeing 
to  claim  he  had  the  best  or  greatest. 
Advertising  isn’t  designed  for  such  a 
purpose,  and  in  our  opinion  it  is  high 
time  that  the  executives  who  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  radio  advertising  recognize  the 
condition  existing  and  return  to  a 
Truth  basis. 

“An  industry  which  is  investing  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  in  advertising  annually 
might  well  consider  whether  circus  ad¬ 
vertising  is  good  business. 

“Consider  the  prospect’s  frame  of 
mind  after  reading  such  statements. 
Whose  radio  advertising  can  he  believe? 

“The  mere  force  of  advertising — and 
a  public  interest  in  the  advertised  pro¬ 
duct — will  create  some  sales.  But  the 
advertiser  who  gets  his  money’s  worth 
establishes  confidence  in  his  offering 
througdi  rational  statements. 

“The  National  Better  Business  Bureau 
believes  it  desirable  that  the  unhealthful 
condition  now  existing  in  radio  advertis¬ 
ing  should  be  corrected  by  voluntary 
effort.  We  believe  that  manufacturers 
would  prefer  to  get  back  to  a  fact  basis 
in  advertising  and  that  individually  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  so  if  their  com¬ 
petitors  would  follow  suit.” 


LOSES  LEGAL  BATTLE 

Kokomo  Editor  Sought  to  ProTont 
Building  of  New  Courthouse 

John  A.  Kautz,  publisher  of  the  Ko~ 
koma  (Ind.)  Tribune,  who  appealed  to 
Indiana  Appellate  court  in  a  suit  brought 
in  his  own  name  to  enjoin  the  commis¬ 
sioners  of  his  county  from  building  a 
new  $540,000  courthouse,  fought  the  bat¬ 
tle  to  an  unsuccessful  end  last  week  when 
the  court  ruled  with  the  defendants,  the 
commissioners. 

Kautz  in  his  appeal,  said  that  he  was 
not  opposed  to  a  new  courthouse  but 
that  he  objected  to  the  procedure,  alleg¬ 
ing  that  it  was  jllegal.  He  held  that  no 
valid  appropriation  had  been  made  and 
that  the  commissioners  had  not  been  au¬ 
thorized  properly  to  make  an  appropria¬ 
tion  since  no  emergency  existed. 

TO  REPUBLISH  SERIES 

Frank  Y.  Grayson,  veteran  baseball 
writer  of  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  and 
author  of  “Old  Days  of  Nine  Street” 
published  by  that  newspaper,  is  soon  to 
have  published  in  bode  form  his  series 
“Thrills  of  the  Ohio  River,”  which  has 
been  running  daily  in  the  Times-Star 
since  early  in  August. 


EDITOR  DEBATES  DRY  LA^ 

“Temperance  is  a  virtue  to  be  a*; 
vated;  Prohibition  is  the  meanettni 
vices,”  declared  Maurice  S.  Sh^n.* 
editor  of  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Co^ 
in  a  debate  with  Prof.  Albert  Lev^li 
St.  Lawrence  University,  at  Wat^rkL? 
Conn.,  Dec.  29.  Mr.  Sherman  att^’ 
to  prove  that  prohibition  is  a  failnri^ 
can  not  be  enforced  while  Prof 
presented  facts  which  he  said 
prohibition  a  success.  No  decision  n 
rendered  and  the  audience  was 
render  no  applause. 

JOINS  OHIO  GROUP 

E.  C.  Turner,  former  attorney  general 
of  Ohio,  has  been  retained  as  counsel  h 
the  Ohio  Newspaper  Association, 
will  work  with  the  association’s  Wis. 
lative  and  legal  committee,  whirls 
composed  of  Walter  J.  Reck,  Cokmbv 
State  Journal;  Fred  Tipton,  tVillimf 
port  News;  R.  C.  Snyder,  Norualk  Rt. 
fiector-Herald;  C.  W.  Griswold,  Cola*' 
biana  Ledger,  and  Edgar  Kodjl,  AA- 
land  Times-Gasette. 

GIVES  CASH  TO  STAFF 

The  Utica  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Press  pre¬ 
sented  each  of  its  employees  a  $5  bo^ 
as  a  Christmas  present. 


Supplies  and  Equipment 


Stereotype  Room 
Efficiency 

Mean*  quick  production  of  good 
plate*  and  the  elimination  of 
cait*  a*  far  a*  pouible. 

Mouldine  Blankets 


Hard  and  Soft  Girk  Blankets 
Heavy  Wool  Moulders 
Light  Wool  Moulders 
Thm  Wool  Moulders 

(All  Sices) 

Space  Packing  Felt 
4  Thicknesses  —  No.  25, 
No.  35,  No.  40,  No.  50 

Easy  to  tear,  quick  to  place 

New  England  Newspaper 
Supply  Company 
Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
Cable  Addreia  NENSCO 
Woreeiter,  Maaa. 


Rebuilt  Presses 

SCOTT  16,  24  and  32-page  Presses. 

GOSS  24-page  press  good  for  black  and 
rotor  work,  also  (lOSS  Sextuple  printing 
up  to  48  pages. 

HOE  Pony  Quadruple,  Quadruple,  Sex¬ 
tuple,  Sextuple  Color  Press,  Octuple  and 
Double  Sextuple  Presses. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitan  Quadruple 
Stereotype  Presses — print  up  to  32  pages 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 

Mai*  OMc*  a  Faetary . PlalnSald,  N.  J. 

New  Yark  OMe* . Brokaw  Bid*.,  1457  Braadway 

Cliica**  oak* . Menadnaak  Blaak 


A  New  and  Finer 

GOSS 

DRY  MATRIX  ROLLl.NG  MACHINE 

The  45K 


Here  are  Home  Famous  ^jR  Users 

Akron  Electru Co.,  Akron,  Journal.  Pottavillc  I*a. 

Ohio  Timea-World,  Koanokr, 

Daily  Pantagraph,  V'irg^inia 

IRoominston.  111.  News  Deader,  Richmond, 

Western  News{)aper  Virginia 

Union,  Boston.  Mass.  News-Pilot,  San  Pedro 

Partridge  &  Anderson,  California 

Chicago.  111.  Union-Tribune.  San 

Hodge  Mat  Service,  Cin-  Diego,  California 
cinnati,  Ohio  Outlook,  Santa  Monica, 

Western  Newspaper  California 

Uni<»n,  Clevela^,  <%io  Press,  ^ringfield.  Mo. 

M  chigan  Stereo  (*o.  (J  Times.  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A/atAiives),  Detroit.  Times,  Toledo.  Ohio 

Mich.  Washington  Mat  Service, 

Dispatch,  Dallas,  Texas  Washington,  D.  C. 

Western  Newspaper  Hidlister  Press,  Wilmette, 

Union,  I>allas.  Texas  Illinois 

Times-Union,  Albany,  News,  Wilkes-Barre.  Pa. 

^  N.  V'.  Kings  Syndicate.  New 

P<»8t,  I>enver, Colo.  York  City,  N. 

Herald.  F^verett.  Wash.  Globe.  Bethlehem.  Pa. 

Times-Recurd,  Fort  Daily  Times,  Beaver,  Pa. 

Smith,  Ark.  foolish  Union  Daily, 

News- Press.  Glendale  Chicago.  Illinois 

C  alifornia  Item,  Mt.  C'armel.  Pa. 

Telegraph,  Harrisburg,  Post,  Haiti  more,  Md. 

Pa.  Commercial  Color, 

Times,  Huntsville,  Ala.  St.  Ixiuis.  Mo. 

News,  Hollywood.  C'alif.  Afro-American.  Baltt- 

News  Sentinel,  Knoxville.  more,  Maryland 
Tenn.  Sunday  lnder<endent. 

State  Journal,  Lincoln,  W'ilkes-Barre,  Pa. 

,  Nebr.  Herald-News.  J*  liet.  111. 

Sun.  l-rong  Beach.  Calif.  Western  New>|arer 

Odhams  Press  A/o-  Union.  UiifTalo.  N .  Y. 

chimes),  Ixindon.  FIng.  W’estern  Newspaper 

Sentinel.  Milwaukee.Wis.  l^nion,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Press,  Mobile,  Ala.  Globe,  Joplin.  Mo. 

Press,  Muncie,  Ind.  Western  Newspstper 

Western  Newspaper  Uni  m.  Piitsl)urRh.  Pa. 

Union,  New  York  City  Progressive  Matrix  & 

(2  Machines)  Stereo  C'o.,  C'hicago,  III. 

World-Herald.  Omaha,  {2  Machines) 

Nebraska  Sp.ike8man'Review, 

L^der,  Oklahoma  City,  Spokane.  Wash. 

Oklahoma  News-Tribune,  Tacoma 

Post.  Pasadena.  Calif.  Wasliington 


Drive  and  Control 
for 

Newspaper  Presses 


Send  for  pardcuUn 
to  your  nearest 
C^B  sales  office 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


Berry-Mingle  Co.,  Inc 

Printistg  Production  Engistaan 

Flatiron  Buildinf 

ITS  Flftk  At*,  at  SSri  St 
TolaphoMi  AlgOBqnla  IBM 


Deaignera  anil  builder*  of 
•pecial  equipment  to  meet 
the  economic  production 
requirements  of  the  present 
day  printing  and  publieb- 
ing  plant. 

Specialists  in  selection  and 
sale  of  machinery  for  in¬ 
creased  production. 

Consultants  in  construc¬ 
tion,  design,  and  plan  of 
arrangement*  of  buildinn 
to  meet  printing  and  pue- 
lishing  needs. 


Send  for  the  GOSS  45 R  folder.  It  tell*  ALL  of 
the  itartling  points  of  new  merit,  convenience, 
economy,  performance. 

GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  COMPANY 

I  S3 5  So.  Paulina  Street 

NEW  VOaiC  CHICAGO  »AN  r«ANC18CO 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING 

PRESSES 

DUPLEX  SUPER  DUTY  HIGH  SPEED  UNITS — *0,000  per  hr.  The  heaviest 
and  moat  productive  high  speed  unit  press.  Equipped  with  latest  quick 
lock-up  plate  clamps,  automatic  electric  brakes,  etc.,  etc.  Autoplate  and 
dry  mat  equipment.  All  materials,  steels,  bronzes,  etc.,  of  the  latest 
approved  mechanical  engineering  practice. 

THE  DUPLEX  TUBULAR  single  plate  rotary.  The  full  36,000  running 
speed  with  single  plates.  All  stereotype  costs  (material  and  labor)  cut  in 
half.  Economy  for  the  growing  moderate  sized  dally.  Unit-designed  ;  built 
in  8  pg.,  12  pg.,  16  pg.,  20  pg.,  etc.  And  any  size  can,  by  adding  units,  be 
increased  In  its  capacity. 

THE  DUPLEX  FLATBED  WEB  PRESS  for  smaller  dailies  and  weeklies. 
Prints  from  the  roll  and  cuts,  folds  and  delit-ers  perfected  newspapers. 
6,  8.  10.  12,  14  or  16  pages  complete  in  one  operation.  Speed  5,000  to 
6,000  per  hour.  Half  page  fold  or  quarter  page  at  option. 

Writs  us  your  press  needs — Let  us  help  you  solve  your  pressroom  problems — 
Our  staff  is  at  your  ssrvicm 

Duplex  Printing  Press  Company 

Battle  Creek,  Michigan,  U.  S.  A. 


Reach  your  1930  prospects 
through  Editor  &  Publisher 


$1124 1&  II 
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The  Short  Route  to  Results 


FDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  EDITORIAL  EMPLOYMENT  EMPLOYMENT 

Qatsified  Advertwmg  _ Chil<iren*«  P«te _  _ SitmtioiM  Wanted _  SitiuitioM  Waatod 


RATES 

SITUAnONS  (Ca»h  with  Ordar) 

1  Tliiw  — P*** 
a  Tinwa  —  AO  per  Una 

all  other  classifications 

(Caeh  with  Order) 


1  Time  —  .75  per  Una 
4  Times  —  .«0  per  Una 


Connt  six  words  to  the  Una 

WUto  spsts  ehar«o  at  sama  rata  par  Una 
Hriosartion  as  earned  by  frequency  of  In- 
Srti.r,  Minimum  space,  three  Unes.  The 
Stor  A  Publisher  reserves  the  rifht  to 
edit  or  reject  any 

lUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 

Brokora 


leen  That  Fay,  write  us.  Our  list  In- 
100  of  the  best  dallies  and  weeklies  In 
.iddle  West.  Personal  serrlce.  Clyde  H. 
KMX  Board  of  Trade  Bid*.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


It  F 
dodH 


MUihsr  with  many  years  bnslness  and  edl- 
avlal  eioerlenee  wants  to  buy  interest  fair 
■iMd  dally.  Central  West  or  Calif.  C.  M. 
Tisiey,  Wrlfley  Bid*.,  Cbica*o. 


Happy  How  Tesir 

I  wish  all  my  patrons  a  bappy  and  prosperous 
aev  year,  tbankin*  them  for  their  liberal 
pttrooafe  during  the  past  year. 

^Id  yon  desire  to  sell  or  buy  a  publication 
dorlag  1*80,  please  write,  wire  or  ’phone  me. 
J.  B.  Shale,  Tlmeo  Buildin*,  New  York. 


1  offsr  one  of  the  best  money-makin*  afternoon 
diUlM  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Fine  location, 
beellent  future.  Cash  required  $400,000.  Bal- 
uct  fsTorable  terms.  11.  0.  Moore,  News- 
ptptr  Broker,  272  N.  Rodeo  Drive,  Beverly 
HlUi.  Calif. 


Newspaper*  For  Sal* 


TssUy  earning  $1,000  monthly,  high  class, 
ticlaslTe  field,  splendidly  equipped,  modern 
town.  tS.OOO;  4-year  college;  $30,000,  $20,000 
down.  D-827,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Fir  west  dally,  making  $8,500  net,  $50,000. 
We  hnvt  a  lot  more  good  boys.  Tell  exactly 
wkat  you  want,  where  and  what  Investment. 
Or  If  yon  will  sell,  what  have  you?  Close  con- 
idence.  Wilhelm  A  Holm,  800  12th  N.  W., 
Oiatoa,  0. 


CIRCULATION 


Our  local  children’s  page  brings  circulation  and 
advertising,  plus  strong  reader  Interest.  Per¬ 
sonal  promotion  and  parties  at  regular  Inter¬ 
vals.  Civic,  recreational  and  educational  groups 
will  cooperate.  I'age  actually  pays  for  itself. 
Junior  Feature  Syndicate,  11  West  42nd  St., 
New  York. 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


Advertising  Solicitor  wanted — Must  be  first 
class  man  with  referencea.  State  newspaper 
experience.  Pay  salary  and  commission.  Ad¬ 
dress  Detroit  Daily  Abend  Post,  1442  Brush 
St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 


Assistant — Christian  male,  single,  not  over 
23,  preferably  Irish  or  Scotch,  with  some  news 
writing  or  advertising  experience,  wanted  as 
assistant  to  nationally  known  New  York  adver¬ 
tiser-writer.  Job  embraces  every  phase  of 
advertising-publicity  preparation.  Scbo^ing  and 
contact  opportunities  unusual.  Open  Jan.  16. 
Send  recent  photo,  references,  salary  desired, 
all  details  first  letter.  D-915,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Ciroulation  Manager,  experienced,  wanted  for 
small  dally,  2,000  circulation.  Must  be  willing 
to  start  with  small  salary.  Address  0-923, 
Care  of  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor  wanted  for  an  Idealistic  magaxine.  He 
must  understand  bow  ta  obtain  readers’  Inter¬ 
est  and  be  resourceful  and  constructive.  Salary 
up  to  $10,000.00  per  year.  Address  D-822,  care 
of  Eldltor  A  Publisher. 


Exchange  Editor  and  editorial  make-op  man 
wanted  by  a  dally  In  large  Eastern  city. 
Dependable  man,  preferably  young.  Schedule 
includes  short  evening  assignment.  State  age 
and  qualifications.  D-828,  Eldltor  A  Publisher. 


Executive — Wanted,  young  man  as  assistant 
publtsber  or  perhaps  to  manage  old  and  suc¬ 
cessful  printing  and  publishing  business. 
Middle  west.  Only  one  who  has  profitably  oper¬ 
ated  dally  or  aeveral  weeklies  as  well  as  good 
sized  shop  will  be  considered.  Unusual  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Write  fully  about  yourself  when 
answering.  Address  D-929,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  IMitor — Semi-monthly  magazine  to 
newspaper  publishing  trade.  Splendid  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  man  with  ideas  and  business  ability. 
All  inquiries  confidential.  Give  full  details  as 
to  age  and  experience.  D-9C6t  Bdltor  A 
Publisher. 


Flaoement  Service — Openings  now  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  newspapers;  no  advance  registration 
fee.  Write  P.  O.  Box  783,  Wilmington,  Del. 


Circulation  Manager — Qualified  In  every  respect. 
Boy  promotion  and  builder  of  home  delivery. 
College  graduate.  A-1  reference.  Available 
after  Jan.  1,  1980.  D-896,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Circulation  Manager  with  complete  knowledge 
of  home  delivery,  promotion  and  maintenance. 
Fully  competent  to  train,  lead  and  direct  the 
department.  Record  for  producing  and  bolding 
new  business.  D-921,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Ciroulation  Manager — Seeking  change  for 
broader  field.  Excellent  record  of  achievement 
in  cities  over  100,000  during  the  past  fifteen 
years.  Can  build  circulation  on  a  good  news¬ 
paper  through  carrier  ad  dealer  promotion. 
Willing  to  start  working  on  a  salary  and  bonus 
arrangement.  D-927,  Bdltor  A  Publtsber. 


Classified  Manager,  6  years’  experience  selling 
Classified  on  large  Metropolitan  dallies,  seeks 
position.  A  sales  record  that  demonstrates 
ability.  Best  references.  D-910,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Oolumnist — Producing  copy  with  human  touch, 
appealing  to  masses  and  classes,  open  for  en¬ 
gagement.  All-around  newspaper  training,  well- 
informed  editorial  writer.  Married  and  seeking 
permanent  location.  New  England  or  some  other 
mountainous  region  preferred.  Would  consider 
eventual  Investment  in  right  property.  Excel¬ 
lent  references.  Box  D-873,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editor-Manager  of  weekly  newspaper,  with 
past  work  on  large  and  small  city  dallies,  3 
years  college,  seeks  job  on  small  dally  as 
reporter.  Can  take  news  desk  after  few  months 
of  adjustment  to  dally  grind.  Married.  ^0 
start.  W.  C.  Lepper,  422  Ninth  st.,  Columbus, 
Indiana. 


Editorial — Young  man,  22,  wants  position  In 
good  sport  department.  Now  employed  on  city 
side  of  midwest  dally.  Prefer  west.  Can 
handle  football,  basketball,  tennis,  boxing  and 
baseball.  Two  years’  experience.  D-9S0,  Bdltor 
A  Publisher. 


Editorial — Young  lady,  24,  with  thorough  ex¬ 
perience  doing  Editorial,  Re-wrlte,  Reporting. 
Publicity,  desires  connection  in  N.  Y.  City  or 
vicinity.  Capable  of  handling  all  phases  of 
newspaper  work  and  magazine  writing,  regular 
or  special  features.  0-936,  Editor  A  i’ublisher. 


Editorial  or  Special  Writer — College  education; 
25  years’  experience;  covered  city  ball,  state 
politics,  city  editor,  editor  editorial  page  metro¬ 
politan  paper;  special  study  of  government  and 
public  finance.  D-931,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Editorial  Writer — With  unusually  impressive 
record  on  mldwestern  daily  desirous  of  entering 
broader  field.  Will  submit  budget  of  published 
work  to  establish  contact  with  publisher  an¬ 
ticipating  need  of  successful  writer.  D-895, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Mechanical — Desires  position  as  foreman  of 
pressroom  or  head  of  mechanical  department  of 
newspaper.  Held  similar  position  with  one  of 
largest  dallies  In  Country  and  only  lost  same 
through  recent  sale  of  paper.  D-880,  Bdltor  A 
Publisher. 


Press  Photographer,  over  fifteen  years  experi¬ 
ence  metropolitan  papers  from  New  York  to 
Los  Angeles,  desires  connection  progressive 
paper;  references;  state  salary.  D-^,  Bdltor 
A  Publisher. 


Pressroom  Foreman  or  Mechanical  Supt.  wants 
position.  A-1  reference.  Available  Jan.  1. 
D-924,  Editor  A  PubUsber. 


Publicity — Young  lady,  experienced  publicity 
writer,  seeks  connection  with  reliable  firm  or 
newspaper.  Familiar  with  resort  publicity  and 
advertising  angle.  News  service  experience, 
also  editorial  and  re-wrlte.  D-963,  Bdltor  A 
Publisher. 


Reporter — Thoroughly  experienced,  good  news 
getter,  able  writer,  school  of  Journalism  grad¬ 
uate,  moderate  salary.  D-844,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Reporter-Desk  Man — Ten  years’  experience  in 
New  Orleans  and  smaller  cities;  now  employed; 
seeks  place  In  south  or  southwest.  College  man, 
married,  29;  knows  news,  features  and  sports. 
D-933.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Writer — Thoroughly  trained,  all  branches;  15 
years  newspapers  and  syndicates;  now  em¬ 
ployed;  available  Feb.  1.  D-932,  Bdltor  A 

Publisher. 


MECHANICAL 


Eqaipmeat  tmr  Sale 


For  Bale — A  good  straight  mattter  No.  $  Uae- 
type,  $750,  address  Leader-Republican  and 
Herald,  Gloversvllle,  N.  Y. 


For  Sale,  50-llne  Levy  screen  15  x  18'  taking  a 
negative  14  x  17'.  Very  reasonable  If  sold  at 
once,  .kddress:  The  Ohio  State  Journal  Co., 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


Photoengraving  equipment  for  sale.  Complete 
plant  or  any  part.  Miles  Machinery  Ca.,  480 
West  Broadway,  N.  Y.  0. 


PremedMi 


CInalatioa  Builders — Blair  A  Austin,  230  North 
Sixth  8t.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 
Dtashlp  Club  Campaigns. 


Oir  eampalgns— dallies,  weeklies — net  4,000  to 
10,000  subscriptions.  Only  organisation  with 
saecessful  drives  in  4  N.  Y.  City  boroughs. 
HsdioD  De  Priest,  Station  C,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


A  H,  Btswart  Company,  El  Cortes  Bldg.,  Santa 
Ifsaica,  California.  An  efficient  clrcnlation 
btliOlsf  organisation  accepting  only  bonafide 
•uhserlptios  (paid  In  full  by  subscriber).  Write 
w  wits,  without  obligation,  for  field  survey. 


As  W.  $.  Hsndall  Company,  104  N.  Bailey 
krs..  Louisville,  Ky.  —  Superior  Circulation 
Bulidsrs  —  Creators  and  sole  owner*  of  The 
Ksadall  Plan. 


As  Charles  Partlowe  Company,  Occidental 
BiV.,  Indianapolis,  Invite*  the  attention  of 
pshllshcrs  desiring  increased  circulation  to  the 
Mless  commendations  and  endorsement*  of 
esdlng  A.B.C.  publishers  everywhere  appearing 
“  Issue  of  BDITOR  A  PUBLISHER.  The 
i^BTLOWE  PLAN  campaign  is  being  used  year 
‘“•t  F»ar  by  more  real  newspapers  than  all 
••her  clrcnlation-bolldlng  services  combined — an 
STldence  in  Itself  of  its  indisputable  worth  and 
of  Its  ontatandlng  superiority.  The  only  clrcu- 
ittm-bnildlng  organisation  in  Newspaperdom 
which  Is  a  member  of  the  Better  Business 
wirean  and  which  furnishes  publishers’  affidavits 
“htt  results  of  Its  every  campaign.  Wire 
wilMt  or  write  for  free  Partlowe  survey  and 
“tlysls  of  your  field. 

Alabow  Campaign  Methods  furnish  dignified 
"V  of  getting  money  and  circulation.  Lady 
™  gentlemen  managers.  Reserve  convenient 
wod  now.  Unpublished  system.  H.  C.  Mor- 
«a».  Knickerbocker  Bldg.,  42nd  Street,  Broad- 
wsy.  New  York. 


Find  what  you 
want  through 

Classified  Service 


SiUutti«a*  Wanted 


Advertising  Man,  26,  located  in  midwest  city 
of  300,000,  desires  advertising  position  on  paper 
In  the  Southwest.  Record  as  a  successful 
classified  manager  and  at  present  productively 
specialising  on  difficult  display  accounts.  Full 
details  and  references  on  request.  D-901,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


Advertising  Manager — now  employed  ABC  news¬ 
paper,  desires  change  to  south  or  middle  west. 
34  years  old,  married,  experienced  both  retail 
and  national.  20%  Increase  this  year.  $80  week 
and  bonus.  D-8M,  Bdltor  A  PubUsber. 


Advertising — Working  executive,  practical  ex¬ 
perience  in  aU  departments  as  record  and  high¬ 
est  endorsements  will  show,  open  for  engage¬ 
ment  Jan.  1st.  Prefer  medium  city.  West  or 
South,  but  wUl  go  anywhere.  Salary  second 
consideration,  but  happiness  and  permanency 
is  first.  Have  pleasing  personality,  abUlty, 
acquaintance,  contacts  and  a  love  for  work. 
Matured,  single  and  no  fear  of  anyone  at  any 
age.  Someone  who  has  a  problem  to  settle  for 
all  time.  D-937,  Editor  A  Publisher 


Business  Manager— Experienced  thoroughly  In 
newspaper  accounting,  circulation  methods, 
mechanical  needs,  advertising  problems.  Wants 
position  on  small  city  dally,  D-925,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


Cartoonist  and  art  department  bead,  experi¬ 
enced,  with  national  reputation,  would  like 
connection  on  medium  sized  paper.  Can  handle 
layouts,  gravure,  commercial  art,  feature  car¬ 
toons  and  iHtlltical  cartoons,  lllgliest  references 
furnished  as  to  ability  and  character;  young 
and  absolutely  temperate  in  habit.  I)-9.38, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


Feature  Writer — Experienced  young  man,  now 
employed,  wishes  advantageous  change.  New 
York  area  desired.  Salary  not  objective.  D-920, 
Eldltor  A  Publisher. 


Managing  Editor  or  news  executive;  managing 
editor  of  unusually  successful  paper  for  eight 
years,  desires  change  for  best  of  reasons. 
Position  filled  with  complete  satisfaction.  Wide 
experience  as  editorial  and  news  executive  in 
large  and  small  cities.  Best  of  references. 
Move  must  be  permanent.  Might  buy  stock. 
D-934,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Outline 

Your 

Experience 

in  a  Classified  ad. 
Valuable  contacts 
are  made  through 
this  department. 

Copy  Service  if  desired 

EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER 


For  Sale— Duplex  fiatbed  web  press,  being  dis¬ 
placed  by  rotary  about  Feb.  1.  Fast,  prints 
the  Echo  at  4800  per  hour;  many  cbasea  and 
other  equipment.  Including  a.  c.  motor.  Terms. 
Echo,  Moundsvllle,  W.  Va. 


Aubrey  Harwell  Charles  W.  Buggy 

To  Southern  Publishers 

We  have  at  this  time  important 
purchasers  of  Southern  News* 
paper  Properties  of  all  classes. 
Our  record  of  twenty  years  of 
unviolated  confidence  is  worthy 
of  your  consideration. 
Appraisements  made. 
Consolidations  effected. 

HARWELL  «  BUGGY,  lac. 

Ntmsfttr  Br0h*r$ 

Comer  Bldg.  Birmingham,  Ala. 


Newspaper  Properties 
Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  Established  in  1899 

350  Madison  Ave.  New  York 


mister,  knowing  what  you’re  up  against  noon,  have  his  own  way  in  all  th-  " 
and  that  you  must  make  your  living  like  and  doubtless  be  the  better  fo 
anybody  else.  Besides,  if  we  readers  disregard  of  routine  effort 
would  pay  what  a  paper  was  worth  we  ♦  *  * 

might  have  some  right  in  telling  editors  TVTOT  first  .rr,jo 

what  to  put  into  it.”  JM  » 

Letters  of  appreciation  of  this  sort  „,roni?  with  the 
help  a  fellow  along  his  way.  I  should  L.nnw^Hn7Pnc  nf  usually. 

not  want  to  wait  until  an  annual  praise-  p„,,ai  tfia  who  tltthiiy 

the-editor-week  has  rolled  around  to  SlaX  sSv  ® 

receive  them,  as  the  Texas  idea  implies.  nn  nrotoncA  t  \ -h-  wooW 

^  ^  ^  no  pretense  to  brilliancy.  The  mar 

AriTTirxtv  t  f  •  j  •  .u-  •.  I  think  »  broa(kii!i 

'"8  each  year.  The  magazine  sho^ 
reads:  Im  out  of  a  job  and  for  a  inclination  to  return  as  a  fact 

^  ■  j  newspaper,  particularly  SuiX 

I  succeed  .  issue,  should  absorb  much  stuff  FreZ 
My  reply  to  this  man  is— emphatically,  lancers  write  increasingly  for  trade 
!  He  is  an  able  reporter,  rompetent  and  professional  publications,  at’  fS 

There  are  numerous  outlets  for 
well-planned  stuff. 


By  MARLEN  PEW 

SHEARER,  the  Bass  Drum,  is  now  from  politicians,  leaders  of  the  Chamber 

advertised  to  lecture  on  the  London  of  Commerce,  members  of  the  legal  time,  at  least,  I  shall  try  to  make  a  liv- 
naval  conference  at  Carnegie  Hall,  profession  or  other  predatory  factors  in  ing  as  a  free-lance.  Can  I  succeed? 
tickets  from  $1  to  $2.50.  We  have  no  the  social  scheme,  are  just  so  many  evi- 

objection  to  propagandists  when  they  dences  of  editorial  failure.  They  yes  . 

hire  their  own  halls.  strongly  suggest  a  shake-up  of  the  writer  and,  I  ^lieve,  a  self-starter. 

*  ♦  *  whole  staff,  transfer  of  city  hall  man  to  These  are  the  indispensable  qualiiica- 

THERE  is  no  sound  reason  why  the  the  water  front,  court-house  man  to  the  tions  of  the  successful  free-lance. 

good  year  1930  should  not  now  pro-  desk,  political  editor  to  police  and  so  *  ♦  ♦ 

ceed  in  orderly  fashion,  at  least  in  the  forth  down  the  line.  If  the  principal  T  DO  not  doubt  that  50  men  or  women 
editorial  department,  as  we  are  in  receipt  beneficiaries  of  newspaper  publication,  A  ask  this  question  of  me  in  a  single 
of  the  new  World  Almanac,  faithful  namely  merchants,  politicians,  lawyers,  year,  of  course  on  the  theory  that  the 
desk  mate  during  more  than  half  of  its  sports  promoters,  showmen,  society  folk  editor  of  Editor  &  Publisher  should 
45  years, of  publication.  and  propagandists’  commence  to  write  know  about  such  matters.  Usually  I 

*  *  *  letters  telling  how  pleased  they  are  with  cannot  conscientiously  recommend  such  a 

CAREFUL  inspection  of  the  annual  your  product  it  is  plain  proof  that  the  course.  It  is  a  rare  individual  who  is 
report  of  the  President  of  Columbia  rank  and  file  of  citizenship  must  be  capable  of  working  without  direction. 
University,  just  released,  fails  to  reveal  either  suspicious  or  bored.  The  average”  editorial  man  to  succe^ 

any  action  by  Mr.  Butler  looking  to  the  ♦  ♦  ♦  must  have  a  boss.  I’d  guess  that  not 

abolition  of  Columbia’s  class  in  press  A  “PRAISE-THE-EDITOR-WEEK”  one  in  two  dozen  trained  reporters  or 
agentry.  The  good  _  President  of  that  xX  could  not  conceivably  produce  editors  could  stand  the  free-lance  gaff, 
vast  place  of  learning  in  his  annual  more  than  one  or  two  honest  letters  of  *  ♦  ♦ 

address  speaks  poetically  of  the  inspir-  crjticism  and  we  would  expect  to  re-  pkX  the  other  hand,  I  know  men  who 
mg  influences  of  Morningside  Hill,  but  ceive  at  least  that  number  per  annum,  ”  are  infinitely  more  effective  when 
ordinary  prose  that  ^yhow.  The  kind  of  approval  we  want,  working  “on  their  own.”  During  the  past 
both  the  ethics  of  journalism  and  the  ,f  any,  is  the  spontaneous  variety,  per-  year  a  young  man  came  to  me,  grinning 
negative  tricks  of  press  agentry  are  haps  reading  like  this:  “Dear  Ed.:  You  from  ear  to  ear,  to  say :  “Six  years  ago 

taught  there  under  one  roof.  sloped  over  pretty  bad  m  that  editorial  you  fired  me  from  your  staff  because  I 

CrkXTr'oiTccwnwr  A  V  p,  fU  Grundy  in  the  Senate,  because  you  lacked,  as  you  said,  equipment  for  the 

know  danged  well  that  that  bird  is  not  job.  I  swore  I  would  never  take  another 
McCormick  complqins  that  news-  a  real  representative  of  the  peepul,  but  salaried  position.  I  have  been  a  free- 
papers  report  only  the  funny  and  senw-  only  a  business  guy  gating  hisn  Your  jance  for  six  years  and  this  vear  I  have 
tional  developments  in  Congress.  If  the  soft  soap  for  the  G.  O.  P.  is  slick,  but  earned  much  more  monev  and  have  had  a 

lady  from  Illinois  vvishes  to  make  a  ^st  none  of  it  lodges  in  the  eyes  of  sensible  more  pleasant  life  than  when  I  worked 

of  this  editorial  j^udgment,  against  h^  readers.  But  I  think  you  heart’s  in  the  Tth  yS.”  He  reviewed  hi^  achitv^mSts 
contrary  opinion  that  the  dull  routine  ^  right  place  and  that  you  would  tell  the  making  a  splendid  showing  He  is  a  suc- 
carried  in  the  press,  we  suggest  she  truth  if  you  owned  the  paper.”  cess  for  the  very  reasoL  which  made 

him  a  failure  as  a  salaried  man.  My 

rntnrt-ttinHnl  p/rnrd  ^  O  Conceivably ;  “Dear  Mister  Edi-  distinct  recollection  is  that  we  finally 

^  ^  *  *  ’  *  tor:  You  talk  pretty  brave,  but  parted  company  because  he  broke  up  the 

Tpy\«;  Pflitrtr  nn  a  “rnse-tbp-  daren’t  publish  this.  An  elevator  discipline  of  the  office  by  insisting  on 

editor"  week  ^He  likes  to  receive  stones  in  the  Hub  Department  keeping  his  own  hours,  particularly  on 

I  •  1  •  u  u  n  •  %  store  last  Tuesday  and  five  women  were  ‘  '  ‘  . . 

kicks  m  bunches..  Down  m  Texas  it  The  news  was  hushed  up, 

may  be  a  sagacious  move  to  induce  ^  wouldn’t  get  scared  at  tha 

irate  subscribers  to  register  their  obj^-  g  j  ^  ^ 

tions  hilt  nnrp  a  vear.  Men  arp  still  ■' 


EDITORS  TO  MEET 


Washington  to  '  Hold  18th'  Anawl 
Institute  on  University  CampM  . 

Eighteenth  Annual  Newspaper  Init^ 
tute  sponsored  by  the  School  of  JounaR 
ism.  University  of  Washington,  Seatflt^ 
for  the  editors  of  the  state  of  Washiijl^ 
ton,  will  be  held  on  the  Univen^, 
campus  January  23-25.  Friday  and  Sat>; 
Now  he  may  breakfast  at  urday  will  be  devoted  to  meetintt  ol 
- -  the  editors— daily  and  weekly  '  Mita«(j 


INSTALLS  SOUNDPROOF  WIRE  ROOM 
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